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* Then I am of opinion/ answered the vizier, • that ^ 
people are often led to believe others fortunate, or un- 
fortunate, merely because they only know the general 
outline of their histories; and are ignorant of the inci- 
dents and events in which they have shewn prudence, 
or iraprudencer I have heard, for instance, that there 
arc at present, in this city, two men who are remarkable 
for their good and bad fortune— one is called Murad^ • 
the Unlucky^ and the other SaladiUy the Lucky, Now I 
am inclined to think, if we could hear their stories, we 
should find that one is a prudent and the other an im- 
prudent character.* 

< Where do these men live ? interrupted the $ultan. 
^ I will hear their histories, from their own lips, before 
I sleep.* 

* Murad, the Unlucky, lives in the next square,* ssud 
the vizier. 

The sultan desired to go thither immediately. Scarce- 
ly had they entered the square, when they heard the 
cry of loud lamentations. They followed the sound till 
they came to a house, of which the door was open ; and 
-where thei*^ was a man tearing his turban, and weeping 
bitterly. They asked the cause of his distress, and he 
pointed to the fragments of a china vase, which lay on 
the pavement at his door. 

' This seems undoubti^dly to be beautiful china,* said 
the suUan, taking; up oive.of ..the bt4Sken pieces.; but can 
the loss of a china-vase be "the. cause of sxsCh rioieiit 



• * Ah, genrfemen,* said thejawner of the vase, sus- 
pending his lamentations, ancilooking at the dress o£ 
the pretended merchants, < I see that you are strangers s 
you do not know how much cause I have for grief and 
despair ! You do not know that you are speaking to 
Murad the Unlucky ! Were you to hear all the unfor- 
tunate accidents that have happened to me, from thci 
time I was born till this instant, you would perhaps pity 
me, and acknowledge I have just cause for despair.' 

Curiosity was strongly expressed by the sultan ; and 
ihe hope of obtaining sympathy inclined Murad to grat* 



grief and despair ? 
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t£y it, by the recital of his adventuress. * Gehtlemcn,* 
said he^ I scarcely dare invite you into the house of 
s^ch an unlucky being as I am ; but, if yoawill venture 
to take a night's lodging under my roof, you shall hear 
at your leisure the story of my misfortunes.* 

The sultan and the vizier excused themselves from 
spending the nightwith Murad ; saying that they were 
obliged to proceed to their khan, v^here they should bo 
expected by their companions : but they begged per- 
Hussion to repose themselves for half an hour in his 
house, and besought him to relate the history of his life, 
if it would not renew his grief too much to recollect 
bis misfortunes. 

Few men are so miserable as not to like to talk of, 
their misfortunes, where they have, or where they think 
they have any chance of obtaining jcompassion. As 
soon as the pretended merchants were seated, Murad 
began his story in the following manner : 

• My father was a merchant of this city. The night 
before; I was bom, he dreamed that I came into the 
world with the head of a dog, and the tail of a dragon ; 
and that, in haste to conceal my defer mityf he rolled me 
up in a piece of linen, which unluckily proved to be the 
Grand Seignior's turban ; who, enraged at his insolence 
in touching his turban, commanded that his head should 
be struck off. 

< M;' father wakened before he lost his head ^ but not 
before he had half lost his wits, from the terror of his 
dream. Being a firm believer in predestination, he waa 
persuaded that I should be the cause of some great evil ^ 
to him I and he took an aversion to me even before I 
was bom. He considered his dreani as a wiirning, sent 
from above, and consequently determined to avoid the 
sight of me. He would not stay to see whether I should 
really be bom with the head of a dog, and the tail of a 
dragon ; but he set out, the next morning, on a vpjrage 
-t6 Aleppo. 

* He was absent for upwards of five years ; and, during 
that time, my education was totally neglected. One 
day, I enquired, from my mother, why I had bew 
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named Mund, the Unlucky ? She toM lae tbat this 
naoie was giten to me in consequence of my father's 
dream ; but she added that, perhaps it might be forgotten, 
if I proved fortunate in my future life. My nurse, a very 
x>ld woman, who was present, shook her head^ with a 
look which I never shall forget, and whispered to my 
mother loud enough for me to heaj', ^ Unlucky he was, 
afid is, and ever will be. Those that are be^n to iU luck 
cannot help themselves : nor could any, but the great 
prophet, Mahomet himself da any thing for tbei»» 
Jt is a folly for an unlucky person to strive with their 
fate : it is better to yield to it at i»ce/' 

< This speech made a terrible impression upop lac, 
young as I then was ; and every accicjeAt that happened 
to me afterwards confirmed my belief m my aurse^ 
prognostic I was in my eighth year when my father 
returned frcHn abroad. The year a^ter he came bomft 
my brother Saladin was bom, who was named Saladin, 
the Lucky, l^cause, the day he was born, a vessel, 
freighted with ricli merchandize for say^ father, airived 
safely in port. 

^ I will not; weary you with a relation of aU the littl# 
instances of good fortune, by which my brother rSaladin 
was distinguished, even during bis childhood. Am he 
grew up, his success, in every thing he undertook, was 
as remarkal}le as my ill luck, in all that I attempted. 
From the time the rich vessel arrived, we lived in splen- 
dour ; and the supposed prosperous state of my &ther^ 
affsdrs was, of course, attribute^ to the influence eSmy 
brother Saladin*s happy destiny. 

< When Saladin was about twenty, my father was 
taken dangerously ill ; and, as he felt that he should net 
recover, he sent for my brother to the side^f hisbedy 
and, to his great surprise, informed him the magm- 
iicence, in which we had lived, had eachaiusted all hts 
wealth ; that his affairs were in the greatest disorder; 
for, having trusted to the hope of continual success, he 
had embarked in projects beyond his powers. 

* The sequel was, he had nothing remainingii to leave 
to his children, but two large china vases, remar^Ue 
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for their beauty^ but still more valuable on account of 
certain verses, inscribed upon tbem in an unknown 
character, which were supposed to operate as a talis* 
inan or charm, in favour of their possessors. 

* Both these vases niy father bequeathed to my brother 
Saladinf declaring he could not venture to leave either 
of them tO/me, because I was so unlucky that I should 
inevitably break it. After his death, however, my bro- 
ther Saiadin, who was blesstecl with a generons temper, 
gave me my choice of the two vases ; and endeavoured 
to raise my spirits by repeating, frequently, that he had 
no faith either in good fortune or ill-fortUne.*^ 
. < I could not be of his opinion ; though I felt and 
acknowledged his kindness, in trying to persuade me 
^ out of my settled melancholy. I knew it was in vain 
for me to exert myself, because I was sunb that, do what 
I would, 1 should still bfe Murad, the UoHicky. My 
brother, on the contrary, was no ways cast down, even 
by the poverty in which my father left us : he said he 
was sure he should find some means of maintaining 
himself, and so he did^ 

«On examining our china vases, Re found in them a 
powder of a bright scarlet colour ; and it occurred tO' 
kim that it would make a fine die. He tried it ; and, 
after some trouble, it succeeded to adtniration. 

< During my father's life time, my mother had* been 
supplied with rich dresses, by one of the merchants 
who was employed by the ladies of the Grand Seignior'a 
seraglio. My brother had done this merchant some 
trifling favours ; and, upon application to him, he rea» 
dily engaged to recommend the new scarlet dye. In- 
deed it was so beautiful that, the moment it was seen,, 
k was preferred to every other colour. Saladin^s shop^ 
was soon crowded with customers ; and his winning 
manners, and pleasant conversation, were almost as ad^ 
vantageous to him as his scarlet dye. On the contrary^ 
I observed that the first glance at my melancholy coun--^ 
tenance, was sufficient to disgust every one who sawme» 
1 perceived this plainly ; and it oply confirmed me the; 
more^ in my belief in my own evil destiny. 



It happened one day that a lady, ricbly apparelkd 
and attended by two female riaves, canoe to my brother's 
bouse, to make some purcbases. He was out^ and I 
alone was lei t to attend the shop. After ahe had4o«k«^ 
ed over some goods, she chanced to see my china vase, 
which was in the room. She took a prodigious fasxcj 
to it, and offered' me any price, if I would part with iti 
but this I declined doing, because I believed that I 
should draw down on my head some dreadful calamityt 
if I volunurily relinquished the talisman. Irritated by 
sny refusal, the lady, according to the custom of her 
sex, became more resolute in her purpose'; but neither 
intreaties nor money could change my .determiDation* 
Provoked beyond measure at my obstinacy^ as she call^ 
ed it, she left the house. 

< On my brother's return, I related to him what had 
happened^ and expected that he would have praised 
me for my prudence 4 but, on the contrary, he. blamed 
me for the superstitious value I set upon the verses on 
my vase ; and observed that it would be the .height of 
folly to lose a certain means of advancing my fortune^ 
for the uncertain hope of magital proteotion. I could 
not bring myself to be of his opinion ; I had not the 
courage to follow the advice he gave. The next dajr 
the lady returned, and my brother sold his vase ta. hec 
iar ten thousand pieces of gold« This money he laid 
out in the most advantageous manner, by purchasings 
new stock of merchandise. I repented, when it was 
too late ; but, I believe, it is part of the fatality attends 
ing certain persons, that they cannot decide rightly at 
the proper moment. When the opportunity has beea 
lost, I have always regretted that I did not do exactly, 
the contrary to what I had previously determined upoiu 
Often, whilst I was heaitating, the favourable trooment 
passed.* Now thisia what I call being unlucky. Butt 
to proceed with my story. 

VThe lady who bought my brother Saladm's vaae^ 
v^as the favourite of the Sultaiaa, and ail*powezful in the 
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Seragfio; Her diidike to me, m ccmtequence «f nvjr 
"epfmition.to her wUbeS| was w violent, tiiat she refusicd 
to murn to my i>ix)ther^ft house) whilst I remained these. 
H» was mrwiUxag.to part with me'; bot I ^could not 
liear to be the ruin «f /so good a brotiier. Without tell- 
ing him my design, I left hi^ hou^e, caraieoft of what 
shotrld become of me. Hunger, howeyer, aoon com- 
pelled me to tihinlco^ some immediate mode of obtain- 
ing relief. I sat down upon a stone, before the door of 
a baker's Ishop : the smell of hot bread tempted me in^ 
and with a feeble voice I demaxided charity. 

< The master baker gave me as much bread as I could 
eat, upon condition that I should change dresses with 
him, and carry the rolls for him through the city this 
day; To .this I readily consented ; but I had soon rea* 
son to repent of my compliance. Indeed if my ill luck 
hsid not, as nsual,.de|)A4yed me at the cidtical moment of 
nieiDory and judgment, I should nerer have complied 
!with the baker's treacherous proposal. For aome timie 
before, the people of Constantineipie had been muck 
dis4ath£ed with ithe weight aud quality c£ the J»rfia<^ 
furnished by the bakers* This specLes of diacoiitent has 
t>fibBn been .the .wee fonerunner of an iusui^ctkm ; and» 
in these disturbknces, the master bakers frequently 
lose their lives. AUthese ciorcumstances I knew^ Ink 
they did not occur to mymemocy, when they m%ht 
liave been useful. 

I changed dresses with the baker ; but scarcely had i 
proceeded through the adjoining street, with my irolb^ 
before the mob began to gativ^ round me, with ire^ 
proaches: and eseorations. The crowd pursued me pycA 
to the gates of the Grand Seignior^s palace ; and the 
Grand V^izier, alarmed at their Tiolence, «ent out ail 
order-to have>my head struck off i the usual remedy, io 
such cases, being to strike off the baker's head. 

< I now fell upon my kneea, and protested I was not 
^ke-bakerfor whom they took me 4 that I had ao cfou^ 
xtedion with liim ; and that I had ne^rfurnlshied the 
people of Conataafonople withlyread thatwas-ndt weight. 
Z'dQciansd li»d motrel^ t^haiig^diCittthea with a^m«8«w 
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baker, for this day ; and that I should not have done sa, 
but for the evil destiny which governs all my actions.-^ 
Some of the mob escclaimed that I deserved to lose my 
head for my folly ; but others took pity on me^ andt 
whilst the officer, who was sent to execute the. Vizier's 
order, turned to speak to some of the noisy rioters, 
those who were touched by my misfortune opened a 
passage for me through the crowdiand thus favoured I 
effected my escape. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Folly has always an Extusefor ittelfi 

, ^ I quxTTED Constantinople .;. my vase I had left iir 
the care of my brother. At some miles distance from 
the city, I overtook a party of soldiers* I joined tliem 
and, learning that they were going to embark with the 
Test of the Grand Seignior's army for Egypt, I resolved 
to accompany them. If it be, thought I, the will of 
> Mahomet that I should perish, the sooner I meet my 
fate the better. The despondency, into which I was 
Bunk, was attended by so great a degree of indolence 
that I scarcely would take the nece&sary means to pre- 
serve my existence. During our passage to Egypt, I 
sat all day long upcm the deck of the vessel smoaking 
my pipe ; and I am convinced that, if a storm had aris-^ 
len, as I expected, I should not have taken my pipe 
from my mouth ; nor should I have handled a rope, to 
save myself from destruction. Such is the effect of. 
that species of resignation or torpor, whichever you 
please to call it, to which my strong belief in fatalUt^ 
had reduced my mind. 

We landed, however, safely, contrary to my melan- 
choly forebodings. By a trifling accident, not worth 
relating, I was detained longer than any of my compan-^^ 
ions in the vessel, when we disembarked ; and I did 
Boi arrive at the camp^atlU Ansh; till late at. nig^u. 



It ym mo<»iUght> aad I could see the whole M^ne di»- 
tinetljr* There was a vast number ef 9mall tents Bcafr- 
teredoreradessirt of white sand; ^ few date trees 
-weit visible at a distance ; all was gloomyi and all still;; 
JBi^aoiiiid was to befa^ardbut thatcf the camelSf feed- 
ing near the teats ; smd^ as I wati^ed en, I met with no 
JbamsKn creature. 

> < My^'plpe was now wtf and I ^^kened my pace 
ft little teonr^scb a fire, which I saw near due of the 
tents. As I preceededr my eye was caught by some- 
Chin^. spaarkJin^ in tjbe sttad ; it was a ring. I |»cked it 
upaadputjt on my fingea^ reBoivj«g to give it to tte 
public crier the next morning> who might £nd out xta 
rightful owner : bat, by ill luck, I put it on my littlo 
finger, for which it was much too large » aod« as I has* 
4ened towards the five to light my pipCf I dflropped the 
ring. I stooped ^'search for it among the provender^ 
'OD which a male was feeding ; and the citmed. animal 
^paire^ me ao violent a Ikkk* on theiiead, tfaaitl coidd 
3M help miurmg aloud. 

^ My craev awakened those Who. slept in the tent> 
jsear wiudbihecssaie waa fseding. Provoked at being 
disturbed, the soldiers were ready enough to think ill 
; 4nA they t<»ok it ^ grantsed that I wias a thief, 
wsha ihad stolen thferingl had pretended to have just 
Amnd^ Thenngwaffiakenfi^Qieby ioree.; and the 
mext day I wtA ba^inadoed for havsng found it ; the o£- 
!ficer persisting In the belief that stripes would make 
me confess where i lad conoesSed certain other artl- 
^sjof vahic^ whkhiiad ktely been mbsedin the camp* 
All this was the consequence of my being in a }«irry~ 
to light my {npe, and ci, my having put the ling on a 
finger th^ was too little for it ; which no one but M»- 
XBdy the IMuclLy, would have done. 

*• When I was able to wa3k again after my wounds 
"were healed, I went into one of the tents distinguished 
by a red Bag, having been told that these were coffee 
houses. Whilst I was drinking coffee, I heard a stran- 
ger near me oompiatning that he had not been able to 
.recover a valnahle ring had lost ; although lie had 
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caused his loss to be published for three days by the 
public crier, offering a reward of two hundred sequins 
to whoever should re store it. I guessed that this was 
the very ring which I had unfortunately found. I ad- 
dressed myself to the stranger, and promised to point 
out to him the person who forced it from me. The 
stranger recovered his ring ; and, being convinced that 
I had acted honestly, he made me a present of two hun- 
dred sequins, as aome amends for the punishment which 
I had unjustly suffered, on his account. 

< Now you would imagine that this purse of gold was 
advantageous to me; far the contrary ; it was the 
cause of new misfortunes. 

< One night, when I thought that the soldiers who 
were in the same tent with me were all fast asleep, I 
indulged myself in the pleasure of counting my trea- 
sure. The next day, I was invited bj^ "my companionii 
to drink sherbet with them. What they mixed with 
the sherbet, which I drank, I know not ; but I could 
not resist the drowsiness which it brought on. I fell 
into a profound slumber ; and, when I awoke, I found 
myself lying under a date tree, at some distance from 
the camp. 

' The first thing I thought of, when I came to my 
recollectioii, waa my purse of sequins. The purse I 
found still safe in my girdle ; butj on opening it, t per- 
ceived that it was filled with pebbles, atid not a srngle 
sequin was left. I had no doubt that I had |>een robbed 
by the soldiers with whom I had drunk sherbet ; and I 
am certain that some of them must have been awake, 
the night I counted my money : otherwise, as I had ne-^ 
ver trusted the secret of my riches to any one, they 
could hot have si!kspected me pf possessing any proper^- 
ty ; for, ever since I kept company with them, I had 
Appeared to be in great indigence. 

* I applied in vain to the superior officers for redress : 
the soldiers protested they were innocent ; no positive 
proof appeared against them, and I gained nothing by 
my complaint but ridicule and ill-will. I called myself, 
in the first transport of my grief, by that name which. 
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^ tunce my arrival in Egypt, I had avoided to pronounce : 
I called, myself Murad, the Unlucky I The name and 
the story ran through the camp ; and I was accosted af- 
terwards) very frequently, by this appellation. • Some in- 
deed varied their tvitj by calling me Murad with the 
purse of pebbles. 

. < All that I had yet suffered is nothing, compared to 
my succeeding misfortunes. 

* It was the custom at this time, in the Turkish camp> 
for the soldiers to amuse themselves with firing at a 
znark. The superior officers remonstrated against this 
dangerous practice,* but ineffectually. Sometimes a 
party of soldiers would stop firing for a few minutes, 
after a message was brought them from their command- 
ers ; and then they would begin again, in defiance of 
all orders. Such was the vant of, discipline, in our ar- 
my, that this disobedience went unpunished. In the 
meantime, the frequency of the danger made most 
men totally regardless of it. I have seen tents pierced 
with bullets, in which parties were quietly seated, 
smoking their pipes ; whilst those- without were pre- 
paring to take fresh aim at the red flag on the top. 

* This apathy proceeded, in some, from uncon- 
querable indolence of body ; in others, from the ine 
toxication produced by the fumes of tobacco and of opi- 
um ; but, in most of my brother Turks, it arose from 
the confidence the belief in predestination inspired.— 
When a bullet killed one of their companions, they on- 
ly observed, scarcely taking the pipes from their 
mouths, Our hour is not come % it is not the will of 
Mahomet that we should fall.'* 

< I own this rash security appeared to me, at first, 
surprising; but it soon ceased to strike me with wonder; 

it even tended to confirm my favourite opinion^ 
that some were born to good and some to evil fortune. 
I became almost as careless as my companions, from 
following the same course of reasoning. It is not, 
thought I, in the power of human prudence to avert 
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the stccdcenf desdnjr* I shall perhaps dss to-'iiioiTOir 
let me therefore enjoy to«da]r« 

< I now made it my stady, every day, to procure 
M much aatuaement as possible. My poverty, as 
you will imagine, restricted me from indulgence and 
excess ; but I soon found means to spend what aetnaliy 
did not belong tome. There were certain Jews, who 
were followers of the camp, and who, calcuiafiiiig; m 
the probability of victory for our troops, c^vaaced mo- 
ney to the soldiers ; £or which they engaged to pay 
these usurers exhorbitant interest. The lew, to whom 
I applied, traded with me also upon the belief that my 
brother Saladin, with whose character and circumstaii* 
ces he was acquainted, would pay my debts if I should 
fall. With the money I raised from the Jew I continu-* 
vAlf bought cofBee and opium, of which I grew immo* 
derately fond. In the delirium it created, I forgot aiU 
my past misfortunes, and all fear of the future. 

« One day, when 1 had raised my spirits hy an unu« 
sual quantity of opium, I was strolling through the 
camp, sometimes singing, sometimes dancing, like a 
madman, and repeating that I was not now Murad, the 
Unlucky. Whilst these words were on my lips,* a 
ftxendly spectator, who was in possession of his sober 
senses, caught me by the arm, and attempted to drag 
me from the place where I was exposing myself. * Do 
you not see, said he, those soi^erB, who are firing ut 
a .mark ? I saw one of them, just now^ deliberately tak<- 
ing aim at your turban : and, observe, he is now re« 
loading his pi^ce.*' My ilMuck prevdled even at the 
instant, the only instant in my life, when I defied hs 
power. ,i struggled with my adviser^repeating, « I am 
not the wretch you take me for ; I am not Murad, the 
Unlucky." He fled from the danger ^himself: I •^re- 
mained, and in a few seconds afterwards a^ball reached 
me, and I fell, senseless xai the sand. 

< The ball. was cut out of my body by an awkward 
surgeon, who gave me ten times more pain than was 
necessary. He was particularly hurried, at this time, 
because the army had just received orders to march in 
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.^few koar%aiid all was confusion in the camp. Mf 
ivouad was excessively painfal, and the fear of being 
left liehind with those who were deemed incurable add'» 
ed tojny torments. Perhs^ps, if I had kept myself 
qiiiet} I Height haye escaped some ^f the evils I after* 
wards endured ; but as I have repeatedly toldyou, gen- 

- tlemen^it was my ill-fortune never to be able to judgo 
what was best to be done, Ull the time for prudence was 
past. 

* During that day, when my fever was at the height, 
and when my orders were to keep my bed, contrary to 
jny natural habks of indolence, I rose a hundred timet 
and went out of my tent, in the very heat of the day, to 
satisfy my curiosity as to the number of tents which 
had not been struck, and of the soldiers who had not 
yet marched. . The orders to march were tardily obey- 
ed ; and many hours elapsed, before our encampment 
was raised. Had I submitted to my surgeon's orders, I 
Diight have been in a state to accoinpany the most dila* 
tory of the stragglers ; I could have borne, perhaps, 
the slow motional a litter, on which some of the sick 
were transported^ but, in the evening, when the sur- 
geon came to dress my wounds, he found me in such a 
situation that it was scarcely possible to remove me. 

* He desired a party of soldiers, who were left to bring 
up the rear, to call for me the next morning. They 
<lid so ; but thQf wanted to pi^ me upon the mule which 
I pecoUected, by a white streak on its back, to be the 
cursed anim^ that bad kicked nie, whilst I was looking 
for the ring. I could not be prevailed upon to go upon 
this unlucky animal. I tried to persuade the soldiers to 
carry me, imd they took me a. liule w^y ; but, soon 
growing weary of their burthen, they laid me-down on 
the sand, pretending that they were going to fill a skin 
with water at a spring they had discovered, and bade me 
lie still and wait for their return. 

< I waited and waited,, longing for the water to moist- 
en my parched lips ; but no water came-~no soldiers re- 
turned ; and there 1 lay, for several hours, expecting 
every moment to breathe my last I made no effort t» • 
Vol. II. B , 



move, fot I trfts now convixiced mf faoui* coMe i «nd 
lhat it was the will of M«homet that I ishoald peml^ ia 
this miserable manner, and tie unburled like a 6wg ; a 
tJeath, thouglrt I, worthy of Murad the Unlucky. 

< Mj forebodings were not this time just ; a deixcli^ 
ment of English soldier's passed near the place where I 
lay ; my groans were heard by them, and they hamane- 
ly c^zslt to my assistanoe. They carried me with t^em^ 
dressed my >round, and treated me with the utmost tea- 
idemess. Christians though they were, I must acknowl- 
edge that I had reason to love them better than any of 
the followers of Mahomet, my good brother only ex- 
cepted. 

* Under their care I recovered; but scarcely had I res- 
-gained uiy strength before I fell into new disasters. It 
Mus hot weather, and my thirst was excessive. I went 
-out, witii a party, in hopes of finding a spring pf water. 
The English soldiers began to dig for a well, in a place 
porntcdout to tbem by one of their men of science. I 
was not inclined to^uch hard libour,but preferred saun- 
tering on in search Hof a ^spring. I saw at a 4istai>ce 
somethiug that locked like a pool of water ; I point- 
ed it out to my companions. Their man of science 
warned tne, by his interpreter', not to trust to this de- 
-ceitfui appearatrce ; for tfhat 'sadti wei^e common in this 
connticy, and that, whfeh I came close to the spot, I should 
iittd no water there. He added that it was a ^greater 
distance than 1 imaf^ned ; and that I should in ail {k-o- 
bability be lost in the de^rt, if I attempted to ^oti&w 
this phantom. » 

* I was souhfoitunate as not to attend to his advice : 
1 set out in pursuit of this accursed de9usran,whicb as- 
suredly was the work of evil spirits, wbo t;1ouded my 
reason, and allured me into ^heir dominion. I w«nt on, 
liour after J^our, in expectation -continually of reltching 
the object of my wishes; butitfied faster than I pur- 
'sued, and I discovi&redat la^t that the EngUsbtnaiii who 
iiad doubtless gained his information from tlie people of 
^he t:ountry, tt as right } abd that the shining appearance, 
"whiGh iii»d taken forw&tery was a ttiore dec«pti<iii. 
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I vn» WW exhausted withfatigne? I lookc4back in 
Tain after the coxDfmiiions I had left ; I could see nei« 
ther mcB, ammals^ nor any trace of vegetation in thb 
aandj* desert. I had no resource but, weary as I was, 
to meaaure back my footsteps, which were imprinted 
in tlie sand. 

^ I slowly and sorrowfully traced them as my guides inr 
thi» unknown land. Instead of yielding to my indolent 
inclinations^ I ought however to have made the best of 
my way home, before the evening breeze sprung up. I 
felt the breeze rising, and unconscious of my danger, I 
TOjodeed, and opened my bosom to meet it ; but what 
Tvas my dismay when I saw that the wind svirept before^ 
It all trace t)f my footsteps in the sand. I knew not 
which way to proceed; I was struck with despair, tore 
my garments, threw off my turban, and cried aloud ; but 
neitbei* human voice nor echo answered me. The si- 
lence was dreadful. I had tasted nofood for many hours, 
and I now became sick and faint. I recollected that I 
had put a supply of opium in the folds of my turban ; 
but, alas I when I took my turban up, I found that the 
opium had £dlen out. Iseaixhed for it in vain on the^ 
sand, where I had thrown the turban< 
, * I stretched myself out upon the ground, and yielded 
-without &mher struggle, to my evil destiny.. What I 
^uffored from thirst, hunger^ and heat, Cannot be de* 
scribed ! At last I fell into a Sort of. trance, durinir 
nvhich images of various kinds seemed to Qh before my 
eyes. How long I remained in this state I know not ; 
but I remember that I was brought to my senses by a 
loud shout, which camfr froiaa persons l«3longing' to a 
caravan returning from Mecca. This was a shout of 
joy for their safe arrivulat a certs^ spring, well knowa 
to them, in this part of the desert. 

* The spring wj^s not a hundred yards from the spot 
•where I lay ; yet, such had been the fate of Murad, the 
Unlucfiiy, that he missed the reality, whilst he had been 
hours in pursuit of the phatitom,. Feeble and spiritless^ 
as I was, I sent forth as loud a cry as I could, in hopes 
of obtaining assistance ; and I endeavoured to (;rawl |p 
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the plaee from whence the Toices appeared to comer 
The caravan rested for a considerable time, whilst tb« 
slaves filled the skios with water, and whilst the camels 
took in their supply. I worked myself on towards- 
them ; yet, notwithstanding my efforts, I was persuaded 
that, according to my* usual iU fortune, I should never 
be able to make them hear py voice. I saw them mount 
their camels I 1 took off my turban, unrolled it, and 
waved it in the air. My signal was seen I The cara- 
van came towards me I 

< I had scarcely strength to speak ; a slave gave me 
some water, and, after I had drunk, I explained to tlieoi- 
who I was, and how I came into this situation. 

< Whilst I was speaking, one of the travellers observed i 
the purse which hung to my girdle f - it was the same ther 
merchant) for whom I recovered the ring, had given to 
me ; I had carefully preserved it, because the initials of 
my benefactor's name, and a passage from the Koran, 
were worked upon it. When he gave it to me, he said 
that, perhaps,we should meet again, in some other part 

of the world, and he should recognise me by this token. 
The person who now took notice of the purse was his 
brother ; and, when I related to him how I had obtained 
it, he had the goodness to take me undep-his protection. j 
He was a merchant, who was now going with the cara* I 
van to Grand Cairo : he offered to take me with him» , 
and I willingly accepted the^ proposal, promising toserv& 
him as faithfully as any of his^ slaves. The caravji^ 
l^roceeded} and I was carried with iU 



CHAPTER 111. 

Self love id deeftty the Les9on9 of Exfierienet. 

* The merchant) who was become my master, treated* 
Kie with great kindness ; but, on hearing me relate the 
whole series of my unfor4unate adventures, he exacted 
" a prcxpnise from me^ that I would do notlung without 
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first CDBSuItmg hiin. « Since you are so unlucky, Mu- 
rad,** said he, that you always chuse for the worst, 
when you chuse for yourself, you should trust entirely 
to the judgment of a wiser or a more fortunate friend.*^ 
- ' I fared well in the service of this merchant, who was 
» man of a mild disposition, and who was so rich that he 
could afford to be generous to all his dependents. It 
Was my business to see his camels loaded and unloaded, 
fCt ^rcfper {places, to count his bales of merchandize, and 
to take care thsft they were mt mixed with those of his 
ck»mpanions. This I fcarefnlly did, tiJl the day we ar- 
rit^d at Alexandria ; When, unhicfeiiy, I r/eglected to 
count the bales, taking ft tor granted that they were alF 
idglit, as I had found them so the preceding day. 
However, Vfheti we were to go on board the yessel thsrfr 
was to take tsto Cairo, I perceived that three bales of 
eottesi were m;iss5!ng. 

* I ran to inform my ihaster, who, though a good deal^ 
proToked at my negligence, did not reproach me as I 
deserved. The public crier was immediately stnt round 
the city, to offer a reward for tlie recovery of the mer- 
chandize ; and it was restdred by one of the merchant's 
slaves, with whom we had travelled. The vessel was 
HOW under sail, my master and I and the bales of cotton 
■were obliged to follow in a boat ; and, when we were? 
taken on board, the captain declared he was so FoaJcif 
that he could not tell where to stow the bales of cotton. 
After much difficulty, he consented to let them rema?n 
upon deck ; and I promised ray master to watch tbeiw 
night and day. 

* We had a prosperous voyage, and were ac^alfy in 
iight of shore, which the captain said, we could not f^iJI 
to reach eavly the next morning. I stayed, as usual, thh 
night upon deck ; and solaced myself by^ smoking my 
pipe. Ever since I had' indulged in this practice, at the 
cahip at Er-Ar!sh, I gouW not eitin without dpium and 
tobacco. I strppo»e that my reason was thts night, a lit- 
tle elbuded with the dose I took ; btit,toxvards midttTghr, 
I was sobered by terror. ■ I started tfp from th« deck, 
on wkieh' I hod^i^tchcd myself r ntr txxthm wua tfl; 
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flames, the bale of cotton on which I , had rested was aik 
on fire, I awakened two sailors, who were fast asleep on 
deck. The consternation became general, and the con* 
fusion increased the danger. The captam and my mas- 
ter were, the most active, and suffered the most in ex- 
tinguishing the flames : my master was terribly scorched., 

* For my part, I was not suffered to do any thing f 
the captain ordered that I should be bound to the mast;, 
and, when at last the flames were extinguished, the 
passengers with one accord besought him to keep me 
bound hand and foot, lest i should be the cause of some, 
new disaster* Ml that had happened was, indeed, oc-^ 
casioned by myall-luck. I had laid my .pipe down, whea, 
I was falling asleep, upon the bale of cotton that waft 
beside mov The fire from the pipe fell out, and set the 
•otton in. flames.. Such was the mixture, of rage and 
terror, with which I had yispired the whole crew, that I. 
am sure they would have set me ashore on a desart 
island, rather than have had me on board for a week* 
longer. Even my< humane master. I could perceive was 
si^cretly; impatient to get rid of Murad^ the Unlucky^ 
and his evil fortune. 

* You may believe t^at I was liearfcily glad when we 
landed, and when I was unbound. My master put a 
purse containing fifty sequins into my hand, and bade 
Hie farewell.—" Use this money prudently, Mul'ad, if 
you can," said he, " and perhaps your fortune may 
change." Of this I had little hopes ; but determined to 
}ay out my money as prudently as possible. 

* As I was walking through the streets of Grand 
Cairo, considering how. I. should lay out my fifty se- 
quins to the greatest advantage, I was stopped by one 
who called me by my tuime, and asked me if I could 
pretend to have forgotten his face. I looked steadily 
at him, and recollected, to my sorrow, that he was the 
Jew, ITachub, from whom I. had borrowed certain • mo- 
nies at the cafiBp at £l-Arish. What brought him to 
Grand Cairo, except it was my evil destiny, I cannot 
tell. He would not quit me ; he would take no ex- 
cuses 9 he said he knew that I had deserted twice, once 
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fipom the Turkish and once from the English army; 
that I was not entitled to any pay ; and that he couid 
Bot imagine it possible my brother Saladin would own 
mCi or pay my debts. 

^ I replied, for I was vexed by the insolence of this 
Jewish dog, that L was- not, as he imagined, a beggar ^ 
that! had the means of paying him my just debt, but 
that I hoped he would not extort from me all that exor- 
bitant interest which none but a Jew could exact. He 
smiled) and answered that, if a Turk loved opium better 
than money, this was no fault of his ; that he had sup- 
plied me with what I loved best in the world ; and that 
I ought not to complain, when he expected I should re« 
twn the favour. 

^4^"^^^^ weary you, gentlemen, with all the argu- 
ments that passed between me and Rachub. At lasty. 
we compromised matters ; he would take nothing lesft^ 
than the whole debt; but>he letme have at a very chea{^' 
xate a chest of second hasd clothes, by which he -as- 
sured me I might make tny fortune. He brought them 
to Grand-Cairo, he said, for the purpose of . selling them, 
to slave merchants; who, at this time of the year, werer 
in want of them to supply, their slaves : but he was irt 
haste to get home to his wife and family, at Gonstanti- 
nople^.and therefore he was willing to make over to 
friend the profits of this speculation. I should have 
distrusted Rachub's profession of friendship, and espe« 
cially of disinterestedness ; but he took me with him to 
the khan, where his goods were^ and unlocked the chest» 
of dothes to shew them to jne. They were of the rich- 
est and finest materials, and had been but little wern. L 
could not doubt the evidence of my senses : the bar- 
gain was concluded, and the Jew sent porters to my ina 
with the chest. 

**Xhe next day, I repaired to the public market* 
place ; and, when my business-was known, I had a choice 
of customers ; before night my chest was empty^and 
my purse was fuU. . The profit Tmade upon the sale of 
these clothes: wa& so considerable, that I could not help 
ffj^ling ast<mishment.at Riichub'6 shaving brQUght him* 
self so readily to relinquish them. 



< A few dftfs after I had disposed of the contents of 
my chest^a Damascene merchant^ who had boug^ht twa 
«uits of apparel from me, told me, with a very melan* 
choly face, that both the female slaves who had put on 
these clothes, were sick. I could not conceive that the 
clothes weire the cause of their sickness ^ but, soon af- 
terwards, as I was crossing the market, I was aitacked 
by at least a dozen merchants, who made sinalar com* 
plaints. Thef insisted upon knowing how I came bf 
the garments, and demanded to know whether I had 
worn any of them myself. This day I had, for the fiarst 
time, indulged myself with wearing a pair of yeU«ir 
slippers, the only finery I had reserved for myself o«t 
of all the tempting goods. Convinced by my weariy 
these slippers that J could have had no insidio«%dC> 
ugns, since I shared the danger whatever it might be^ 
the merchcnts were a little pacified ; tmt what was myr 
terror and remorse, the next day, when one of thent 
came to inform me that plague boils had broken out 
under the arms of all the slaves, who had worn this pe»* 
tilential apparel. On lo^dng carefully into the chest,, 
we found the word Smyrna written, and half effoced^ 
upon the lid. Now the plague had for some time raged 
at Smyrna ; and, as the merchants suspected^ these 
clothes had ceruinly belonged to persons who had died 
of that di8temi>er. This was the reason why the Jew 
was witting to sell them to me so cheap ; and it was- 
for this reason that he would not stay at Grand Cairo^ 
himsttS^ isotCAp the fir qfits oflm afieculation. Indeed^ 
if I had paid attention to it at the proper time, a slight 
drcumstance might have revealed the truth to me. 
Whilst I was bargaining with the Jew, before he open- 
ed the chest, he swallowed a large dranir of brandy, and 
stuffed his nostrils with spunge dipped in. vinegar : this 
he told me he did to prevent his perceiving the smell 
of musk, which always threw him into convukions. 

The horror I felttywheni discovered thait I had spread 
the infection of the plague, and that I had probably^ 
oaughtxt myself, overpower^ my smsea^: A eoM dewf 
sfvead overall my ttmbs, and I ml upon the M oH |S» 



fatal chest in a swoon. It is said that fear disposes peo* 
pie to lake die infection : however this may be, I sickened 
that evening, and soon was in a raging fever. It was 
worse for me whenever the delirium left me, and i 
could reflect upon the miseries my ill fortune had occa* 
sioned. In^my first lucid interval I looked round and 
saw that I had been removed from the khan to a wretch- 
ed hut. An old woman, who was smoking her pipe 
itt the farthest corner of my room, informed me, that I 
had been sent out of the town of Grand Cairo by order 
of the Cadi, to whom the merchants had made their 
complaint. The fatal chest was burnt, and the house in 
which I had lodged razed to the ground. " And, if it 
had not been for me," continued the old woman, '*yoiL 
would have been dead, probably at this instant ; but I 
have made a vow, to our great prophet, that I would 
never neglect an opportunity of doing a good action s 
therefore, when you were deserted by all the wprld, I • 
took care of you. Here too is your purse, which I 
saved from the rabble ; and what is more difficult, from 
the officers of justice: I will account to you for every 
para that I have expended ; and will moreover tell you . 
the reason of my making such an extraordinary, vow.'* 

<As I perceived that this benevolent old woman took 
^eat pleasure in talking, I made an inclination of my 
head to thank her icr her promised history, and she 
proceeded ; but I must confess I did not listen with all 
the attention her narrative doubtless deserved. Even 
curiosity, the strongest passion of us Turks, was dead . 
within me. I have no recollection of the old woman's 
story. It is as much as I can do to finish my own. 

^ The weather became excessively hot: it was affirm^ 
ed,by some of the physicians, that this heat would prove « 
fatal to their patients* ; but, contrary to the prognostics 
of the physicians, it stopped the progress of the plague. 
I recovered and found my purse much lightened by my 
illness. . I divided the remainder of my money witLm)^ 
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kunaae jkOtbc^ and aent her out into the cky to eiiquife 
bow matters were going on. 

< She brought me word that the fury of the plague 
hedmuch abaied but that slie had met several funerals^ 
and thai ahe had heard many of the merchants curstag 
the foUy ctf Mttrad^ the Unlucky^ i^boy as they said^ had 
brought all tbia calamity upon the inhabitants of Cairo, 
fven £ools,they sayi learn by experience. I took care 
to bum the bed on which I had lain^ and the clothes I 
bad worn: I concealed my real name, which I knew 
would inspire detestation, and gained admittance, with 
a crowd of other poor wretches, into a Lazaretto, where 
I performed quarantine, and offered up prayers daily for 
the sick. 

< When I thought it was impossible I could spread th« 
infection, I topk my passage home. I was eager to get 
away from Grand Cairo, where I knew I was an object 
of execration. Jr had a strange fancy haunting mf 
mind : I imagined thi^ all my misfortunes, since I leu 
Constantinople, had arisen from my neglect oi the ta-» 
lisman, upon the beautiful Cl^na vase. I dreamed three 
times, when I was recovering from the plague^ that a 
genius appeared to me^ and said, in reproachful toQe» 
<^Murad, where ia the vase that was intiaisted to thy 
care?'* 

^ This.dre«m operated strongly, upon my imagination.. 
As soon as we arrive^ at Coostaniijiopfe, which we did, 
to my great surprise without meeting with any \mtoward 
accidents, I went in search of my brother Saladin, to 
enquire for my vase. He no longer lived in the house 
in which I left him, and I began to be apprehensive that 
he was dead.;, but a porter, hearing my enqmries^ ex- 
claimed, « Who is there, in Constantinople, that ia ig- 
noraot of the dwelling of Saladin, the Lucky t Come 
with me, and I will shew it to you." 

*The mansion to which he conducted me looked so 
magnificent that I was almost afraid to enter, lest there 
should be some mistake. But, whilst I was hesitating, 
the doors opened, and I heard my brother Saladin's 
Toice. He saw me almost at the same instant I fi jbd 



aif ef en upon Ua^and immediate jBltroDg fi^fLrji 4o 
embrace me. He was tbe same good brother aa ever» 
ittid I rejoiced in his prospecitf with all my hewt. 
^< Brother Saladin/' said I9 " ean you aow douht that 
jsome men are bora to be fbrtunatiey^nd'OtberB to be 
unfortuaate ? How often you used to dispute ibis point 
wlii^mel" 

" Let us not diapateit now in the public street/' said 
he smiling ; but come in acid refresh yooraelfy «nd we 
will consider the question a^rwards at leisure.^' 

« NOf my dear brother," said U drawing back) « yoa 
«e too good : Murad, the Unlucky, shall not enter 
your hoQse^ lest he should draw down misfortunes upon 
you and yo«rs. I come only to ask for my vase.*' 

^ It is safe/' cried he^ ^ c^em and you shall see it : 
but I will not give it up till I have you in my house. I 
have notie of these saperstitlotts fears : pardon me the 
expression, but I have none of these superstitious fears." 

^ I yielded, etitered his house, and was astcmished at 
€dl I saw i my brother did not triumph in his prosperity. ; 
but, on the contrary, seemed intent only upon making 
me forget my misfortunes : he listened to the account 
of them with kindness, and obliged me by the recital 
of his history ; which waa, I must ackiiowledge,&r less 
'wonderful thdn my oWn. He seenned, by his own ac- 
count, to have grown rldfi in the common coiunse of 
things ; or rather, by liis own prudence.. Tallowed for 
his prejudices, and unwilling to dispute farther with 
|iixQ> said, You must remain of your opmion, 'b]tothep ; 
and I of mine : you are Sakdon, the Lucky, and Z Mu« 
Tad, the Unlucky ; and &o we shaU remain to the «hd 
of our lives." 

< I hflid not been m his houM four days when an ae- 
cudeotiAppened, which shewed how mach Iwsts initibe 
right. The fiivourite <tf the 'Sufltan, (o whom he had 
formerly sold his china vase, though her oharihs wfea>e 
jKmr somewhat &ded by timeb al»ii stained irar^wer, 
and her tasted magnificence. She -ooaKnasainnsed my 
brother to l>espeak for her, at Venice^ the moat :spkB- 
leelripg^lMs that money conid j>upciha>e. Thediur- 
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Tot, after many delays and disappointments, at iengdi 
armed at ray brother's house. He unpacked it, and 
sent to let the lady know it was in perfect safety. It 
was late in th<^ evening, and she ordered it should re^ 
main where it was that night ; and that it should be 
brought to the seraglio the next morning. It stood in a 
sort of anti-chamber to the room in which I slept ; and 
with it was left some packages, contsdning glass chande- 
liers for an unfinished saloon in my brother's house.— 
Saladin charged all his domestics to be vigilant this 
night ; because he had money to a great amount by himi 
and there had been frequent robberies in our neigh- 
bourhood. Hearing these orders, I resolved to be in 
readiness at a moment's warning. I laid my scymitar 
beside me upon a cushion ; and left my door half open, 
that I might hear the slighte&t noise in the anti-cham- 
>ber, or the great stair-case. About midnight, I was 
suddenly wakened by a noise in the anti-chamber^ — 
I started up, seized my scymitar, and the instant I got 
to the door, saw, by the light of the lamp which was 
burning in the room, a man standing opposite to me, 
with a drawn sword in his hand. I rushed forward, 
demanding what he wanted, and received no answer ; 
but, seeing him aim at me with his scymitar, I gave 
him, as I thought, a deadly blow. At thifa instant I 
heard a great crash ; and the fragments of the looking- 
glass, which I had shivered, fell at my feet. At the 
«ame moment, something black brushed by my shoul* 
der : I pursued it, stumbled over the packages of glasS| 
and rolled over them down stairs. 

^ My brothel* came out of his room, to inquire the 
cause of all, this disturbance ; and, when he saw the 
fine mirror broken, and me laying amongst the glass 
chandeliers at the bottom of the stairs, he could not 
forbear exclaiming, Well, brother ! you are indeed, 
Murad, the Unlucky." 

* When the first emotion was over, he could not* 
however, forbear laughing at my situation. With a 
degree of goodness, which made me a thousand times 
' more sorry for the accident, he came down stairs to 
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help me up, gs^ve me his hand, and said) Forgive me^ 
if I -vras angry with you at first. I am sure you did 
nctt mean to do me any injury ; but tell me how all this 
has happened 

< Whilst Saladin was speaking, I heard the same kind, 
of noise which had alarmed me in the antiK:hamber ; 
but) on looking back, I saw only a black pigeon, which 
flew swiftly by me, unconscious of the mischief he had 
occasioned. This pigeon I had unluckily brought into 
the house the preceding day ; and had been feeding 
and trying to tame it, for my young nephews. I little 
thought it would be the cause of such disasters. My 
brother, though he endeavoured to conceal his anxiety 
from me, was much disturbed at the idea of meeting 
the favourite's displeasure, who would certainly be 
grieviously disappointed, by the loss oi her splendid 
iooking-glass. I saw that I should inevitably be his 
ruin, if I continued in his house ; and no persuasions 
could prevail upon me to prolong my stay. My gener- 
ous brother, seeing me determined to go, said to me, 
< a factor, whom I nave employed for some years to.sell 
merchandise for me, died a few days ago. Will you 
take his^ place ? I am rich enough to bear any little mis- 
takes you may fall into, from ignorance of business ; 
and you will have a partner, u^ho is able and willing to 
assist you.* 

< I was touched to the heart by this kindness^ espe- 
cially at such a time as this. He sent one of his slaves 
with me to the shop in which you now see me, gentle- 
men. The slave, by my brother's directions, brought 
with us my china vase, and delivered it safely tome, 
with this message : " The scarlet dye,that was found in 
this vase, and in its fellow, was the first cause of Sala># 
din's making the fortune he now enjoys ; he therefore 
does no more.than justice, in sharing thatfortune witk 
his brother Murad ?'* 

< I was now placed in as advantageous a'situation as 
possible ; but my mind was ill at ease, when I reflected 
that tlie broken mirror might be my brother's ruin.— 
The lady bv whom it had been bespoken was, I well 
Vol. IL ' • C 
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knew, of a violent temper ; and this disappointmeat was 

sufficient to provoke her to vengeance. My brother 
sent me word this morning, howeveri thatf though her 
displeasure was excessive, it was in mj power to pre- 
vent any ill consequences that might ensue. " In ihy 
power," I exclaimed, "Then Indeed I am happyl'* Tell 
my brother there is nothing I will not do, to shew him 
my gratitude, and to i^yc him irom the consequences 
of my folly." 

< The slave, who was^ent by my brother, seemed 
unwilling to name what was required of me, saying that 
bis master was afraid I should not like to grant the re- 
quest. I urged him to speak freely, and he then told 
me the favourite declared nothmg would make her 
amends, for the loss of the mirror, but the fellow vase 
to that which sho had bought from Saladin. It was im- 
possible for me to hesitate ; gratitude for my- brother's 
generous kindness overcame my superstitious obstina- 
oy,.and I sent him word I would carry the vase to him 
myself. I 

I took it down this evening, from the shelf on which i 
it stood : it was covered with dust, and I washed it; but 
unluckily, in endeavouring to clean the inside from the 
laemains of the scarlet powder, I poured hot water into 
it and immediately I heard, a simmering noise, and my 
vase, in a few instants, burst asunder with a loud ex- 
plosion. These fragnients, alas 1 are all that remain 
The measure of my misfortunes is now completed ! Can 
you wonder^ gentlemen, that I bewail my evil destiny ? j 
Am I not justly called Murad, the Unlucky ? Here end i 
all my hopes in this world I Better would it have been 
if I had died long Ago 1 Better that I had never been 
bom 1 Nothing I ever have done, or attempted,ha8 pros* 
pered. Murad, the Unhicky, 4b ttty name, :a]id ill^ate 
has marked it for iier own. 
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FruHence nnther overlooka nor neglectt Trifles, 

. Th]& lamentations of Murad were interrupted by tl«9 
entrance of Saladin: Having waited in vain for 8oni« 
hourS) he now came to see if any disaster had happened 
to his brother Murad. He was surprised at the sight 
of the two pretended merchants ; and could not refrain 
from exclamations, on beholding the broken vase*— 
However, with his usual equanimity and good nature, 
he began to console Murad ; and, taking up the frag- 
ments, examined them carefully, one by one, joined 
them together again, found that none of the edges of 
the china were damaged, and declared, he could have 
it upended so as to look as well e« ever. 

Murad recovered his spirits upon this. « Brother,* 
said he, < I comfort myself for being Murad, the Un- 
lucky, when I reflect that you are Saladin, the Lucky. 
See gentlemen,' continued he, turning to the pretended 
merchants, < scarcely has this most fortunate of men 
been five minutes in company before he gives a happy 
turn to affairs. His presence inspires joy: I observe 
your countenances, which had been saddened by rily 
dismal history^ have brightened up since he has'made 
his appearance. Brother, I wish you would make these 
gentlemen some amends,' fop the time they have wasted 
in listenifag to my catalogue of^ misfortunes, by relating 
your history, which) I am sure, they will find » rather 
more exhilarating.' 

Saladin consented, oh condition that the strangers 
would accompany him home, and partake of a sociable 
banquet. They at first repeated the former excuse of 
their being obliged to return to their inn : but at" length 
the Sultan's curiosity prevailed, ^qd Ke atid his vizier 
went home with Saladin, the Lucky ; who, after sup- 
per, related his history in the following manner : 

' My being called Saladin, the Lucky, first inspired 
me with confidence in myself : though I own that I can- 
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not remember any extraordinary instances of good luclfc 
in my childhood. An old nurse of my mother's, in- 
deed, repeated to me twenty times a day, that nothing I 
undertook could fail to succeed ; because I was Saladia» 
the Lucky. I became presumptuous, and rash : and 
my nurse's prognostics might have effectually prevented 
their accomplishment, had I not, when I was about fif- 
teen, been roused to reflection during a long confine* 
ment, which was the consequence of my youthful co|i- 
ceit and imprudence. 

< At this time there was at the Porte a Frenchman, 
an ingenious engineer, who was employed and favoured 

' by the Sultan, to the great astonishment of many of my 
prejudiced countrymen. On the Grand Seignior's birth 
^iay, he exhibited some extraordinary fine fire-works ; 
and I, with numbers of the inhabitants of Constantino- 
ple, crowded to see tiiqm. I happened to stand near 
the place where the Frenchman was stationed ; the 

■ crowd pressed upon him, and I amongst the rest : he 
begged we would, for our oWn sakesj keep at a greater 
distance ; and wai^nedus that we mip^htbe much hurt, 
by the combustibles which he was using. I, relying up- 
on my good fortune, disregarded all these cautions ; and 
the consequence was, that, as 1 touchedisome of the ma- 
terials prepared for the fire- works, they exploded, dash- 
ed me upon the ground with great violence, and I waft 
terribly burnt. 

< This accident, gentlemen, I consider as one of the 
most fortunate circumstances of my life ; for it checked 
and corrected the presumption of my temper. During 
the time I was confined to my bed, the French gentle- 
man came frequently to see me. He wi^s a very sensi- 
ble man ; and the conversations he had with me enlarg- 
ed my mind, and cured me of many foolish prejudices: 
especially of that, which I had been taught to entertain, 
concerning the predominance of what is called luck, or 
fortune, in humin affairs. " Though you are called 
Saladin^ the Lucky," said he, you find that your neg- 

, lect of prudence has nearly brought you to the grave, 
eyen in tbe bloom of youtli. Take my advice^ 9^ 
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hcnceft>rwftrd trust more to prudence than to fortune. 
Let the multitadey if they will, call you Saladin, the 
Lucky : but call yourself, and make yourself Saladin th« 
Prudent." 

* These words left an indelible impression on my 
inind, and gave a new turn to my thoughts and charac- 
ter. My bi'Other, Murad, has doubtless told you that 
our difference of opinion, on the subject of predestina- 
tion, produced between us-frequent arguments ; but we 
could never convince one another, and we each have 
acted, tbrougph liCtj in consequence of our different be- 
liefs. To this I attribute my success, and his misfor- 
tunes. 

The first rise of my fortune, as you have probably 
heard from Murad, was owing to the scarlet dye, which 
I brought to perfection with infinite difficulty. The 
powder^ it is true, was accidentally found by me in our^ 
China vases ; but there it might have remained, to this 
instant useless, if I had not taken the pains to make it- 
useful. I grant that we can only partially foresee and 
command events : yet on the use we make of our own 
powers, 1 think depends our destiny. But, gentlemen, 
you would rather hear my adventures, perhaps, than my 
reflections ; and I am tn^ly concerned, for your sakes> 
t4iat I have no wonderful events to relate. I am sorry 
I cannot tell you of my having been lost in a sandy do* 
sert. I have never hffal the plague, or even been ship- 
wrecked : I have been all my life an inhabitant of Con- 
^ fttantinople, and have passed my time in a very quiet 
and uniform manner. 

* The money I received from the Sultan's favourite 
for my China vase, as my brother may have told you, 
enabled me to trade oh a more extensive scale. I went 
on steadily, with my business ; and made it my whole 
i^udy to please my employers, by ail fair and honoura- 
blte means. This industry' and civility succeeded be^ 
yond my expectations : in a few year% I. was ricli for a 
man in my way of business. 
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< I will not proceed to trouble 70U with a journal of 
a petty merchant's life ; I pass on to the incident which 
.made a considerable change in tay. affairs. 

< A terrible fire broke out in the suburb of Pera ; near 
the walls of the Grand Seignior's seraglio.* As you are 
fftrangers, gentlemen, you may not have heard of this 
event ; though it produced so great a sensation in Codt 
Btantinople. The vizier's superb palace wasutterljr con- 
sumed ; and also the mosque of St. Sophia. Various 
were the opinions, formed by my neighbours, respecting 
the cause of the conflagration. Some supposed it to be 
a punishment for the Sultan's having neglected, one Fri- 
day, to appear at the mosque of St. Sophia : others con- 
sidered it as a warning sent by Mahomet, to dissuada 
tlie Porte from persisting in a war in which we were just 
engaged. The generality, however, of the coffee*house 
. politicians, contented themselves with observing that it 
was the wilf of Mahomet that.the palace should be con- 
sumed. Satisfied by this supposition, they took no pre« 
caution to prevent similar, accidents in their own hoi> 
ses. Never were fires so common, in the city, as at 
this period ;■ scarcely a night passed, without our be- 
ing wakened by. the cry of fire. 

" * These frequent fires were rendered still more dread- 
ful by villains, who were conVmually on the watch, to 
increase the confusion by which they pjrafited, and to 
pillage the houses of the suffer^. It. was discoveced 
that these incendiaries frequently skulked, towards 
evening, in the neighbourhood of the Bezestein, where 
the richest merchants store their goods ; some of these 
wretches were detected in throwing coundaks^yor match^ 
* Fide Baron.De Tott*8 Memoirs. 

f A. coundak is a sort of conbuftible, that connsts only of a piece of tin- 
wrapped in brimstone matches, in the midst of a im^ll bondle of pio^ 
riiavings. This is the metiiod usaally employed by incendiaries. 
. They lay this match by stealth' b^iiod a door, which they find open, or 
%i a window ; and, after setting it on fire, they make their escape. ThSs h 
•ufficient often to produce the most terrible Tava|e8, in a town where the. 
houses, built with wood and iminted with aspic oil, a£ford the eaaest oppor- 
tunity to the miscreant who is dis[K>sed to reduce them, to ashes.- This 
method,emjployed by.the inotndiaries, and which often escapes the vigi- 
lance of the masters of the houses, added to the common caoses of fires, 
gave for some time very freqaeq k cftiwct 6f alann.'^— TVotuMofc t^f 
mairs of Baron de Tott, v. i. 
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es^ into the windows ; and, if those combustibles re- 
mained a sufficient time, they could not fail ' to set the 
bouse on fire. 

< Notwithstanding all these circumstances, many even 
of those who had property to preserve continued to 
repeat, " it is the will of Mahomet and consequently 
to neglect all means of preservation, I, on the contra- 
ry^ recollecting the lesson I had learned from the sen- 
sible foreigner, neither suffered my spirits to sink with 
superstitious fears of ill-luck, nor did I trust presump- 
tuously to my good fortune. I took every possible means 
to secure myself. • I never went to bed without having 
seen that all the lights and fires in the house were e'x- 
tinguished ; and that I had a supply of water in the eis- 
tem. I had likewise learned from my Frenchman, that 
^.et mortar was the most effectual thing for stopping the 
progress of flames : I therefore had a quantity of mortar 
made up, ih one of my out-houses, which I could use at 
a moment's warning. These precautions were all useful 
to me : my own house, indeed, was never actually on 
fire ; but the houses of. my next door neighbours were 
DO less than five times in flames, in the course of one 
-winter. By my exertions, or rather by my precautions, 
they suffer.cd-but little damage ; and all my neighbours 
looked upon me as their deliverer' and friend : they 
loaded me with presents, and offered more indeed than 
I would accept. All repeated thal l was Saladin, the 
X«ucky. This compliment I. disclaimed ; feeling niore 
ambitious of being called Saladin, the Prudent. It is 
thus that what we call modesty is often only a more re- 
fined species of pride. But to proceed with ray story. 

< One night, I had been later than usual at &up\)er, 
at a friend's house : .none. but the Paasevana^^y or watch> 

• " It is the duty of the guai^nsof the different qnarters of the.cit7, who 
are called Pcasevans^ to watch for Bees : during the night, they run throfogh 
fbelt district, armed with large sticks, tipped with iron, which they stfike 
'against the pavement, and awaken the people with the cry of Yarigenvor : 
or,tiiere.i8 afire ! and point out the quarter where it has appeared. A 
high tower, iq the palace of theJanissaryAga, aswell asanotiierat 
Qanta, orerlooks all Constantinople ; and there ia a guaFd in each, of 
HuMe vawen ccmitaotly looking oat Ux the ianeol)ject. . It is thier« tbftt 



were in the streets, and even they, I believey were 
asleep. 

< As I passed one of the conduitSi which convey wa- 
ter to the city, I heard a trickling noise ; abd, upon ex- | 
amination, I found that the cock of the water spout was \ 
half turned, so that the water was running out. I turned . 
it back to its proper place, thought it had been left utr- | 
turned by accident, and walked on ; but I had not pro- 
ceeded far before I came to another spout, and another 
which were in the same condition. I was conytnced 
that this could not be the effect merely of accident, and | 
suspected that some ill4ntentioned persona designed to | 
let out and waste the water of the city, that there might 

be none to extinguish any fire that should break out in i 
the course of the nighu 

< i stood still for a few moments, to consider how it 
would be most prudent to act. It would be impossible 
for me to run to all parts of the city, that I might stop 
the pipes that w«fe running to waste. I first thought | 
of wakening the watch, and the firemen, who were ; 
most of them slumbering at their stations ; but I re- | 
fleeted that they were perhaps not to be trusted, and 
that they were in a confederacy with the incendiaries r 
otherwise, they would certainly, before this hour, have 
observed and stopped the running of the sewers in their 
neighbourhood. I determined to waken a rich mer- 
chant, called Damat Zade, who liTcd near me, and who 
had a number of slaves, whom he could send to dk« 

* ferent parts of the city, to prevent mischief, and give , I 
notice to the inhabitants of their dangei\ 

* He was a very sensible active man, and one that coultf 
easily be wakened t he was not, like some Turks, an hour 
in recovering their lethargic senses% He was quick in 
decision and action ; and his slaves resen\bled their mas« | 
ter. He despatched a messenger immediately to the ! 
grand vizier, that the Sultan's s^ety might besecnredi;. 

•ort of laruin^ fonned lijr beatingiiro large drams, quickens tlie alann« aiul 
. €oay«fi it rapidly down the canal, from whence a vast concourse -of neoplev 
who ore interested, nm to tfaeSr sl^iiis, as the; oftea find thetaJbiuntor nilr 



and sent others to the magistrates, in each quarter of 
Constantinople. The lar^e drums in the Janissary-Aga's 
tower beat to roiise the mhabitants ; and scarcely had 
this been heard to beat half an hour before the fire 
broke -out in the lower apartments of Damat 2^de*t 
house, owing to a coundaky which had been left behind 
one of the doors. 

* The wretches, who had prepared the mischief j came 
to enjoy it, and to pillage ; but tliey were disappointed. 
Astonished to find themselves taken into custody, they 
could not comprehend how their designs had been frus- 
trated. By timely exertions^ the fire in my friend's 
house was extinguished : and, though fire's broke out, 
during the night, in many parts of the city, but little 
damage was sustained, because there was time for pre- 
cautions ; and, by the stopping of the spouts> sufficient 
%yater was preserved. People were wakened^ and warn- 
ed of the danger ; and they consequently escaped unhurt* 

< The next day, as soon as I made my appearance at 
the Bezestein, the merchants crowded rounds calling me ^ 
their benefactor, and the preserver of their lives and 
fortunes. Damat Zade, the merchant whom I had 
wakened the preceding night, presented to me a hezvy 
purse of gold ; and put upon my finger a diamond ring 
of considerable value : each of the merchants followed 
his example, in making me rich presents : the magis- 
trates also sent me tokens of their approbation ; and the 
grand vizier sent me a cMamond of the first water, with 

a line written by his own hand : To the man who has 
saved Constantinople." Excuse me, gentlemen, for the 
Tanity I seem-to shew in mentioning these circumstan- 
ces. You desired to hear my history, and I cannot 
therefore omit the principal circumstance of my life. 
In the course of four and twenty hours, I found myself 
raisedjby the munificent gratitude of the inhabitants of 
this city, to a state of afiiuence far beyond what IJiad 
ever dreamed of attaining. 

< I now took a house suited to my circumstances, and 
bought a few slaves. As I was carrying my slaves home, 
J was met by a JeW) who stopped me, sayj^g, in his laW^ 



guage, my LotAj I see^ hat been purchasing slaTe's : I 
could clothe them cheaply.'* There was something 
mysterious in the manner of this Jew, and I did not 
like his countenance ; but I considered that I ought not 
to be goremed by caprice in my detlings^ and that> if 
this man could really clothe my shtves more cheaply 
than another, I ought not to neglect his offer merely 
because I took a dislike to the cut of his beard, the turn 
of his eye, or the tone of his voice. I therefore bade the 
Jew follow me home, saying that I would consider of 
liis-proposal. 

^ When we came to talk over the matter, I was sur* 
prised to find him so reasonable in his demands* On 
one .point, indeed, he appeared unwilling to comply. I 
required, not only to see the clothes I was offered, but, 
also, to know, how they came into his possession. On 
this subject he equivocated ; I therefore suspected there 
must be something wrong. I reflected what it could be, 
and judged that the goods had been stolen, or that they 
had been the appiu'el of persons who had died of some 
contagious distemper. The lew shewed me a chest, 
from which he said I might chuse whatever suited me 
best. I observed that, as he unlooked the chest. We 
stuffed his nose with some aromatic herbs. He told me 
that he did so to prevent his smelling the musk, with 
which the chest was* perfumed ; musk, he said, had an 
extraordinary effect upon his nerves. I begged to have 
some of the herbs which he used himself : dedaring 
that musk. was likewise offensive tome. 

< The Jew, either struck by his own conscience, or 
observing my suspicions, turned as pale as death. He 
pretended he bad not the right key, and oonldnot un» 
loc^ the chest ; saidhe must go in search of it,and that 
he would call on me again. 

« After he had left pie, I examined some writing up- 
on the lid of the chest that had be^n nearly effaced. I 
made out the word Smyrna, and this was sufficient to 
confirm all my suspicions. The Jew returned no mores 
he sent some porters to carry away the chest, and t 
beard nothing of him for some time $ till one day^ when 



I was at the house •£ Damat Zaide, I saw agUm|ite of 
the Jew passing hastily through ooe of the courtsyaa if 
he wished to avoid me. My friend/' said I, to Damat 
Zade, « do not attribute my question to impertinent cu- 
riosity, or to a desire to intermeddle with your affairS) 
if I venture to ask the nature of your business with the 
Jew: who has just now crossed your court?*' 

He has engaged to supply me with clothing for my 
slaves," replied my friend, " cheaper than I can pur- ' 
chase it elsewhere* I have a design to surprise my 
daughter, Fatima, on her birth-day, with an entertain- 
ment in the pavillion, in the garden ; and all her female 
slaves shall appear in new dresses on the occasion." 

I interrupted my friend, to tell him what I suspect* 
ed relative to this Jew and his chest of clothes. It is 
certain that the infection of the plague can be commu- 
nicated by clothes, not only after months but after years 
have elapsed. The merchant resolved to have nothing 
more to do with this wretch, who could thus hazard the 
lives of thousands of his fellow-creatures for a few pie- 
ces of gold : we sent notice of the circumstance to the 
cadi, but the cadi was slow in his operations ; and, be- 
fore he could take the Jew into custody, the cunning 
fellow had effected his escape. When his house was 
searched, he and his chest had disappeared s we dis- 
covered that he sailed for Egypt, and rejoiced that we 
had driven him from Constantinople. 

< My friend Damat Zade, expressed the warmest 
gratitude to me. « You formerly saved my fortune : 
you have now saved my life ; and a life yet dearer than 
xpy own, that of my daughter, Fadma.'* 

< At the sound of that name I could not, I believe, 
avoid shewing some emotion. I had accidentally seen 
this lady, as she was going to the mpsque ; and I had 
been captivated by her beauty, and by the sweetness of 
her countenance : but, as I knew she was destined to be 
the wife of another, I sup];»'essed my feelings, and de- 
termined to banish the recollection of the fair Fatima 
fot ever from,, my imagination. Her father, Jbowei^, 
at this instant} threw in my way atemptation^ which it 
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required All my fortitude to resist. . ^Saladin,'' continu- 
ed he, « it is but just that you who have saved our lives, 
should share our festivity. Come here on the birth* 
^ay of my Fatiroa ; I vrill place you in a balcony which 
overlooks the garden, and you shall see the whole 
spectacle. We shall have a feast of tulifis ; in imitation 
of that which^ you know, is held in the grand Seign- 
ior's gardens.^ I assure you, the sight will be worth 
seeing; and besides, you will have a chance of behold- 
ing my Fatima,for a moment, without her veil." 

" That," interrupted I, <^ is the thing I most wish to 
avoid. I dare not indulge myself in a pleasure which 
might cost me the happiness of my life. I will conceal 
nothing from you, who treat me with so much confi- 
dence. I have already beheld the charming counte- 
nance of your Fatima ; but I know that she is destined 
to be the wife of a happier man." 

DamatZade seemed much pleased by the frankness 
with which I explained myself; but he would not give 
up the idea of my sitting with him, in the balcony, on 
tlie day of the feast of tulips ; and I, on my part, could 
not consent to expose myself to another view of the 
charming Fatima. My friend used every argument, or 
rather every sort of persuasion, he could imagine to 
prevail upon me : he then tried to laugh me out of my 
resolution ; and, when all failed, he said, in a voice of 
anger, « Go then, Saladin, I am sure you are deceiving 
me; you have a passion for some other woman, and you 
would conceal it from me, and persuade me you refuse 
the favour I offer you from prudence ; when, in fact, it 

• Tlie feart of tuli^?, or Tchirafrau, is so called, because, at this feast 
parleiTes of tulips are illuminated. ^* This is the flower," says the Baron 
de Tott, " of which the Tnrks are fondest- The gardens of the Harem 
■erve as the Theatre of these nocturnal feasts. Vases of every kind, filled 
with natural <or aiiificial powers, are gathered there; andarellghted by an 
infinitenumber of lanterns, coloured lamps, and wax lights, placed in glass 
tubes, and reflected by looking-glasses disposed for that purpote. Tempo- 
rarv shops, filled with different sorts of merchandi2e, are occupied hv wonren 
of file Harem, who represent, in suitable dresses, the merchants who might 
be supposed to sell them )f ***** *. Dancing and music prolong these en- 
tertaiaments,untilthe night'isfar advanced, and difiRise asort of momenta- 
TV gaiety within these walls, generally devoted to sorrow and dulnfiM.'* 
rJHfc Menmrsqf Baron de ToU. v^L 
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Isfrom indifference md contempts . Whjr coidd you not 
apeak the truth of your heart to me with that franknest 
with which one friend should treat another V* 

Astonished at this unexpected charge) and at thean> 
ger which flashed from the eyes of Damat Zade, who» 
till this momenti had always appeared to me a man of 
a nuld and reasonable temper ; I was for an instant 
tempted to fly in a passien and leave h«n : but friends^ 
once lost) are not easily reined. This consideratioR 
had power sufficient to make me command my temper. 
« My friend," replied i, « we will talk over this affair 
to-morrow : you are now angry, and cannot do me ju8« 
tice, but to-moiTow you will be cool : you will then be 
convinced that I have not deceived you : and that I have 
B9 design but to secure my own happiness, by the most 
prudent means in my power, 4>y avoiding the sight of 
the dangerous Fatima. I have no passionfer any other 
wwnan.*' 

The%" said my friend, embracing me, and^uit^g 
the tone of anger, which he had assumed only to try my 
resolution to the utmost, ^ then, Saladb, Fatima is 
yeurs." 

< I scarcely dared to believe my senses ! I could not 
express my joy I Yes, my friend^" continued the mer- 
chant, "I have tried your prudence to the utmost ; it has 
been victorious, and I resign my Fadma to you, certain 
•that you will make her hapf^. His true, I had a greater 
aUiancein view for her ^ the pacha of Maksoud has de« 
xnanded her from me ; but I have found, upon private 
enquiry, he is addicted to the intemperate xtse of opium ; 
and my daughter shall never be the wife of one who is 
a /violent madman one-half the day, and a melancholy 
idiot during the remainder. I have Nothing to appre- 
hend from the pachaHresentment: because I have pow- 
erful friends^iththc grand viziei', here, who will oblijge. 
him to understand reason, and to submit quietly to^a 
disappointment he so justly merits. And now, Saladin, 
have you any objection to seeing the f^ast of tulips V* 

* I replied only by failing at the merchant's feet, and 
embracing his knee's. The feast of tulips camcj fuid M. 
Vol. II. D 



that day I nmhmarrjed tot the charming ^'atima ! The 
chaming Fatioiia I cQiitioiie atill to. think her, though 
she has now been my wife some years. Ste is the joy 
and pride of heart ; and, frcm our mutual affecdoO) 
I have experieoced' moje felicity than fram all the other 
circumstances of my life, wiuch are called sofoi:tuiiate. 
Her father gave me the house in which I now live, and 
joined his possessions tooura; so that J have more wealth 
even than I desire. My riches, however,.give me con- 
tinually the means of relieving the wants of others ; and 
therefore I cannot affect to despise them. . I must per- 
suade my brother Murad to share them vidtl) me, and to 
forget his misfortunes : I shall then think myself com- 
pletely happy. As to the Sultan's lookmg-glass, and 
your broken vase, my dear brother, contuiued Sahu^^ 
vre must thuik of some meansi n ' ^ 

^ Think no more of the Sultan's looking-glass, or of 
the broken vase,' exclaimed the Sultan, throwing aside 
his merchant's habit, and shewing beneath it^s own 
imperial vest. Saladin, I rejoice to have heard, from 
your own lips, the history of your life. I acknowledge, 
vizier,! have been in the wrong, in our argument/ con* 
tinned the Sultan, turning to his vizier. < I acknow- 
ledge that the histories of Saladin, the Lucky,and Mu- 
rad^ the Unlucky, favour your c4>ioiboi that prudence 
has more influence than cha]ice,ui human affairs. The 
success and happiness ofc Saladin seems to me. to have 
arisen from his prudence ; by that pruiienee, CoBstanti- 
nc^ple has been saved iram flames, and from the plague.. 
Had Murad possessed his brother's discretion Jie would 
not have been 0n the point of losing his head, fer selling 
rolls which he did n(^ bake ;. he would not have been 
kicked by a mule, or b^inadoed for finding a ring*; he 
would not have been robbed by one party of soldiers, or 
shot by another; he would not have been lost in a deser^ 
or cheated by a Jew ; he would not have aet a ship on 
fire ; nor would he have caught th& plague, and spr^d 
it through Gnmd Cairo; he would, hot have run my 
Sultana's lookitig-glass through tlie body, instead of a 
robber ; he wouU XK>t have believed; that the fate of 
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his life depended on certain verses on a china vase ; nor 
Vronld hty at last, have broken this precious talisman, by 
ivashing it in hot water. Henceforward, let Murad, 
the Unlucky, be named Murad, the Imiprudent ; let 
Saladin preserve the surname he merits, and be hence- 
forth called Saladin, the Prudent.' 

So spake the Sultan, who, unlike the generality of 
monarchs, could bai*e to find himself in the wrong ; an4 
could discover his vizier to be in the right, without cut- 
ting off his head. History further informs us that the 
Sultan offered to make Saladin a Pacha, and to commit 
to him the government of a province ; but Saladin, the 
Prudent, declined this honour ; saying he had no am- 
bition, was perfectly happy in his present situation, and 
that, when this was the case,it would be folly to change, 
because no one can be more than happy. Whatforther 
adventures befel Murad, the Imprudent, are not re- 
corded ; it is known only that he became a daily visiter 
to the Teriaky $ and that he died a martyr to the im- 
moderate use of opiiim.* 

* Those among the Turks, who giirefteiQsdres np to an immoderate me 
of opium, are eaaly to be aistioguisbed by a sort of rickety camplaiiit» 
which this poison produces, in course of time. Destined to live agreeably 
<mly when in a sort of drunkenness, these men preeenta curioos s^tade« 
when they are assembled in a part of Constantinople called Tenaky, or 
Tcharkissy ; the market of opium-eaters. It is there that, towards the 
evening, one sees the lovers of opium airire by the diHerent streets ythith 
terminate fit the Solymania, (the greatestmom^ue at Constantinople) : tljeir 
pale and melancholy countenances would inspire only compassion, cud not 
their stretched necks, their heads twisted to the right or left, their back- 
bones crooked, one dioulderupto their ears, and a number of other whim- 
licaiL attitudes, which are tbe consequences of the disorder^ present tUt* 
jDoit hidicrotts aod tbe most laughable picture 
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CHAPTER L. 
Bood brccdinff i9 a difficult ^tt. 

Bt patient perseveriQg attention tc^businesfl) Mr. John* 
Darford succeeded in establishing a considerable cottoit 
manufactory ; bjr means of which' he secured to him- 
self) in his old age, what is called, or what he called^ 
a competent fortune. His-ideas of a competent fortune 
were, indeed^ rather unfashionable ; for they included^ 
as he confessed, only the comforts and oonveniencies) 
without any. (9^ the vanities of life. He went further 
stilly in his unfashionable singularities of opinion, for 
lie was often heard to declare, that he thought a busy 
xnanv^cturer nught be as happy as any idle gentleman^ 

Mr^ Darford had taken his two nephews, Charles and 
l^VilUaro, into partnership with him ; William, who had 
been educated by him, rissembled him in character,^ha* 
bits, and opinions. Always active and cheerful, he 
«eemed to take pride and pleasure in the daily exertions 
and care which his situation, and the trust reposed in 
him, required; Far from being ashamed of his occu* 
pations,he gtoried in them; and ^e sense of duty 
-was associated, in his mind, with the idea of happiness. 
His cousin, €^arles^oi» the contrary, felt his duty and 
Ids ideas of happiness continually at variance : he had 
been brought up in an extravagsuit family, who consi- 
dered tradesmen and manufacturers as a cm/, disgrace- 
f ul to polite society. Nothing, but the utter ruin of his 
father's fortune^ could have determined him. to go into> 
teainess. 
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He neter applied to the affairs of the manufactory ; 
he affected to think his understanding above such vul- 
gar concerns^ and spent his days in regretting that his 
brilliant merit was buried in obscurity. 

He was seiisible timt iie hazwded the loss of his un- 
cle's favour by the avowal of his prejudices ; yet^ such 
was his habitual conceit, that, he could not suppress 
frequent expressions «C contempt, for Mr. Darford*s il- 
liberal notions. Whenever his uncle's opinion differ- 
ed from his own, he settled the argument, as he fanci- 
ed, by saying to himself,, of tO: his clerk, < My uncle 
Darford knows nothing of the world ! How should he, 
poor man ; abut as £e«ha4» beeikaU bis. life in a count- 
mg house ?* J, 

Nearly, six^cyam experience j which lu& uncle, spme- 
tims^ j[^esi4c^.<aa an apology for trusting to his own 
Ittdgmenvavsdled noUaing isk the apinioo .cfour preju- 
diced youth. 

Ff!^udMasd3fouth ! did,w^ presume <to say^E Charles 
itould ihiSvjeithough^ this? ^a; most in^roper^^expression ; 
Sot, hth bad Mtadesi ihat any.f butt old. men. could be pre- 
jjudiced. Unoles, s^nd fsKiheiai, and grandlEaiherst were, 
as;he th<»«ght,>tj»e jracafeC beingS vpCiCuliarly . subject to 
thiajSMaital mcdadj^ ; front wluch all young men, eispe- 
eia% those-'Whocrha^Fe theisfaoot&madebytaja&hionabia 
bootaiak«c> are G<i]^u^4^ e&empt* . 

At length, thexime caaaeyiKheaChaidea was at l^bm^ 
tyrto foUfiiK«hiAiQW4li Dar£ord died^ and 

Us icKtune tindj mawHkQtoryrWsere equallj^ di^ded, ber 
tiKoeir.tfaevtwcbiMplMwSk. < Now said cWles, < Lam, 
BO tMBtgsttehjwed tojtb& oaiw I will leave^^^eiy Wil- 
^ltimi|itQ.daaa.3miip}Qaac^Mddmdge)on^ dajf,. 
iiitJdia maoii&ictary, jsiocer i(h«t is youv^ltastcur: &r my 
Iin^ilfiwyQtfu^^ bwi^em . I shaUs take. 

pJsatnro ;2:aiidiall.{ baw^>^0} do ia.'tQp.piiv ^smne poor 

• ^Ijmidii^Afi pfm*4^^iri^n(dt4p jiswJP^buainesa^ 
Mo.Mttiiaf.yiau^ wwJAdfbMi SL^s^ 



« True ! True ! Very likely/ cried Charles, feoing 
the window to look at a regiment of dragoons galloping 
through the town, « but I have other employment for 
my eyfes. Do look at these fine fellows, who are gal- 
loping by ! Did you ever see a handsomer uniform thatt 
the colonel's ? And what a fine horse I Gad ! I wish I 
had a commission in the army : I should so like to be 
in his place this minute.* 

< This nunute ? Yes, perhaps you would ; because'h* 
has, as you say, a handsonie uniform^ and a fine horse : 
but all his minutes may not be like this minute.' 

< Faith, William, that is almost as soberly said as my 
old uncle himself could havef spoken. See what it is to 
Jive 8h«t up with old folks ! You catch all their wayS). 
and grow old, and Mfise, before your time.* 

^ The danger of growing wise before my time do^s. 
not alarm me much ; bUt perhaps^ cousin, you feel that 
danger more than I do ?' 

* Not I,* said Charles, stretching himself still farther 
cuat of the window to watch the dragoons, as they were 
forming oh the parade in the market-place. ^ I can on-^ 
ly say, as I said before, that I wish I had been put into- 
the army instead of into this cursed cotton mantifactory. 
Now the artny is a genteel profession ; and I own I havo 
spirit enough to make it my first objeet to look, aiid 
ave like a gentleman. 

< And I have spirit enough,* replied William, * to 
ma^e it my first object to look and live like an indepen- 
dent man ; and I think a manufacturer, whom you d<i« 
spise ^o much, maybe perfectly independent. I am 
sure, for my part, I am h^ardly obliged to my uncle, 
for breeding me up to business ; for now I am 9t no 
man's orders ; no one can say to me> go to the easty 
or go to the west ; march here, or march there ; fire 
upon this man, or i^n your bayonet into that. I do 
not think the honour and pleasure of wcanng a red 
coat, or of hafing what is called a genteel profession^ 
would make me amends for all that a soldier must suf- 
fer if'he does his duty. Unless it were for the defence 
of mj country^ for which X hope and believe I should 



fight aB well as another, I caimot say that I'ShouId^ike 
to be hurried away from my wife and children to fight 
a battle.,against people with whom I have no qaarrel) 
and in a cause which perhaps I might not approve.' 

< Well as you sayt WilUamy you that have a wife 
and children, are quite in a different situation from me. 
You cannot leave them» of course. Thank my stars,! 
am still at liberty ; and I shall take care and keep my- 
aelf so ; vod my plan is to live for myself, and to have 
as much pleasure as I possibly can.* 

Whether this plan, of living for himself, was com- 
patible with the hopes of haying as much pleasure as 
possible, we leave it to the heads and hearts of our 
readers to decide. In the mean time^ we must proceed 
with his history* - 
* Soon 'alter this cckuvemUonhad passed between the 
two partners, another oj^rtunity occurred of she wing 
their characters still more distinctly. 
. < A partf of ladies and gentlemen travellers came to 
the town« and wished to see the other manufactories 
.there. - They hadleUers of recommendation to the Mr. 
Darford's ; and WilUam, with ereat good nature, took 



honest pride^the. healthy countenances of the childrea j 
i>e empSloyed. 

'< You see,' said he, < that we cannot be reproaqhed 
withaacrificing the health and happiness of our fellow-* 
creaturea ta our oi^ selfish and mercenary views. My 
^ood4Wcle took all the. means in his power to make 
4»vefy |>ersonrCOiicemed in this manufactory, i^s happy 
aapossibk 1 9Xkd I hope we shall follow his example. I 
am aure the richeaof both the Indies could jiot satisfy 
me) if my^conseience reproached me with having gain- 
•«d unjustifiable means. If these children were over- 
worked, or if they had not fresh air and wholesome 
food, it would be; the greatest misery to me to come in« 
. to this room and look at them. I could not do it. But, 
©n the contrary^ knowing* . as I do, that they are well 
treated and wellprovided for in every respect, I feel joy 
and pride in coming amongst them^ and in bringing my 
friends hei^.' 
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WUtiam's eyes spcivkled^ as he thus spoke the gen* 
erous sentiments of his hearty but Charles, who had 
thought himself obliged to-att^ the ladies of the party : 
to see tfaemanufactory^eridently, shewed he was asham-^ 
ed of being considered as a piortsner. William^ with 
perfect simplicity, went on to explain every part of the 
machinery-) and the whole process of the manufacture ; 
whilst his- cousin Charles, who thought he should that 
way shew Jiis superior liberality and politeness, every 
now and then interposed, with < Cousin, I'm afraid we 
are keeping the ladies too fong standing. Cousin, this 
noise must certainly annoy the ladies horridly. Cous* 
in, ail this sort of thing cannot be very interesting, I ap- 
prehend, to the- ladies. Besides, they won't have time 
at this rate, to see the ehina works : which is a style of 
thin^ more to their taste, I presume.* 

The fidgeting impatience of our hero was extreme ; 
till, at last, he gaihed his point, and hurried the ladies 
away to the china works. Amongst these ladies there 
was one who claimed particular attention. MissMaude 
Oermaine, ah elderhj^^ymng lady^ who, bein^ descend- 
ed from a high family, thought herself entitled to be 
proud. She was jret more vain than proud, and found 
her vanity in some degree gratified, by the oliioious at- 
tention of her new acqu^ntance, though she aflbctedto 
ridicule him to her companions^ when she could do so ' 
unobserved. She asked them, in a whisper, how they 
liked tier new Cicerone : and whether he did not shew 
the lions very prettily, considering who and what he 
was ? 

It has been well observed, <<that* people are never 
rificulous by whatthey are, but by what they pretend 
to be." These ladies, with the best dispositions ima- 
ginable for sarcasm, could find nothing to laugh at in 
Mr. William Darford's plain unassuming manners ; as 
he did not pretend to be a fine gentleman, there was n^ 
absurd contrast between his circumstances and his con* 
versation ; whilst almost every word, look, and motion ' 
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of his couBiD) was an object of ridicule, because it was 
affected. Hisbeing utterly unconscious of bis foibks^s^d 
perfectly secure in the belief of his own gentility^, in- 
creased-the amusement of the company. — Miss^Maude 
Gennaine undertook to play him o% but she took suf- 
ficient care to prevent his suspecting her design. ^ As 
they were examining the beautiful china, she continu- 
fdly appealed to Mr. CharlesDarford, as a man <^ taste; 
and he, with awkward gallantry, and still more awkward 
modesty, always began his answers by protesting^ < he 
was sure Miss Maude Germaine was mfinitely better 
qualified to decide in jsuch matters than he was: he had 
not the smallest pretensions to taste ; but that, in his 
bumble opinion, the articles she pitched upon were ev- 
idently the most superior ki elegance, and certainly of 
the newest fashion. Fashion, you know, ladies, is all in 
b11 in these things, as in every thing else.' 

Miss Germaine, with a degree of address which af- 
foi^ed much amusement to herself and her companions 
led him to extol or reprobate whatever she pleased ; 
and she made him pronounce an absurd eulogium on 
the ugliest thing in the room, by observing it was vast- 
ly like what her friend. Lady Mary Crawley, had just 
bought for her chimney-piece. ■ 

Not content with shewing she could make our man oi 
taste decide as she thought proper, she was determined 
to prove that she could make him reverse his own de- 
cisions, and contradict himself, as c^ten as she pleased. 
They were at this instant standing opposite to two vases 
of beautiful workmanship. < Now,' whispered she to 
one of her compwHons, < I will lay you any wager, I 
first make him say that both these vases are frightful ; 
then, that they are charming ; afterward, that he tJoes 
not know which he likes best; next, that no persop of 
any taste can hesitate betwixt them ; and at last, when 
he has pronounced his decided humble opinion, he sBaU 
reterbe his judgment, and protest lie meant to say tjuite 
the central^.' 

All this the lady accompfishfidmuch to her satisfac- 
tivn and to that of her friends i aSkd, so blind and deaf' 



k ae]f46ve^ our hero neither heard nomw that helm 
the. object of derision. William^ however, was rather 
more clear sighted ; and» as he could not bear to se« 
his cousta make himself the butt of the company) he 
interrupted the conversation by beggings the kdiea 
would come into another room to look at the manner 
In which the china was painted. Charles> with a con*« 
teniptaous snule, observed that the ladies would proba« 
bly find the odour of the paint rather too much for 
their nerves. Full of the sense of his. own superior 
politenessi he followed ; since it was determined that 
they must go^ as he saidt < nolens -volcna* He did not 
hear Miss Germaine whisper to her companions as they 
passed). < Can any thing in nature be much more ridic^ 
ulcus than a vulgar manufacturer) who sets up for a 
fine, gentleman ?* 

Amongst the persons who were occupied' in painting 
a set of china with flowers, there was one who attract- 
ed particular attention, by the ease and quickness with 
which she worked. Ins of her painting was pro- 
duced, which won the admiration of all the spectators ; 
, and, whilst Charles was falling into ecstacics about the 
merit of the painting, and the perfection to which the 
arts are now carried in England, William was observinf^ 
the -fiushed and unhealthy countenance of the young ' 
artist. He stopped to advise her not to overwork her* 
self, to beg she would not set in a draft of wind where 
she was placed, and to ask her, with much humanity, 
several questions concerning her heaUh and her cir- 
cumstances. 

Whilst he was speaking to her, he did not perceive 
ifaat he had set faisfoot by accid^on Miss Germaine's 
gown ; and, as she walked hastily on, it was torn in a 
deplorable manner. Charles apologised for his cousin's 
9y$reme absence of mihd^ and. rudeness ; and with a 
candid condescension added, > Ladies, you . must not 
tfaii]&illof ny coitsinr William, because he is not quite 
ao much your. hutnble servant as I am: notmrithstanding 
hafi:lit3de rusticiti^B, want of < potisii, . gallantry,, and so 
forth, things: that ase notin-every^raan'^ . power,. licaa 
Vol. II. E 
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assure yod there is not a better man in the world ; ex« 
cept that he is so entirely given up to business, wliich 
indeed ruins a noan for every thing else/ 

The apologist little imagined he was at this moment 
infinitely more awkward, and ill bred, than the person 
whom he affected to pity, and to honour with his pro- 
tection. Our hero continued to be upon the best terms 
possible with himself and with Miss Maude Germsdne, | 
during the remainder of this day. Ho discovered that j 
this lady intended to pass a fortnight, with a rela* ; 
lion of hers, in the town of — He waited upon her J 
the next day, to give her an account of the manner in I 
which he had executed some commission about the | 
choice of china, with which she had honoured him. . 

One visit led to another ; and Charles Darford w^s ) 
delighted to find himself admitted into the society of j 
such very genteel persons. At first he was merely j 
proud of being acquainted with a lady of Miss Mdude 
Germaine's importance ; and contented himself wldi i 
boasting of it to all his acquaintance : by degrees, he | 
became more audacious ; he be^n to fancy himself in 
love with her, and to flatter himself she would not 
prove inexoraUe. The raillery of some of his compan- 
ions piqued him to make good his boast ; and he de- ^ 
termined to pay his addresses to a lady whom, they all 
agreed} could never think of a man of business. 



CHAPTER n. 

Mainy art Motives o/T Marriage^ and mahy are the 
jSBeeriea. 

Our hero was^liot entirely deluded by his vanity : the 
lady's coquetry contributed to encourage his hopes.-^ 
Though she al ways spoke of him, to her friends, as a 
person whom it was Impossible she could ever think of* 
for a moment, yet, as soon as he made a declaration of 
his love to her, she began to consider that a m^mufoe^ 
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tiirer mirht have coiomon sen^e, and ereh some judg- 
ment and taste. Her horror of people in business had 
continued in full force ; but she began to allow there 
was no general rule that did not admit of an exception. 
When her female friends laughed, following the exam- 
ple she had set them^ at Charles Darford, her laughter 
became fainter than theira ; and she was one evening 
Heard to ask a stranger^ wlu> saw him for the first time, 
whether that youing gentleman looked as if he was in 
business I 

Sundry matters began to operate in our hero's favour ; 
precedents, opportunely produced by her wuting maid, 
of ladies of the first families in England, ladies even of 
the first fashion, who had married into mercantile 
femues : A present too from her admirer^ of the beauti- 
ful china vast?) of which she had so often made him 
change his opinion, Imd it«di^e effect ; but tk« prcpun* 
derating motion was the dread of dying an old maid^ if 
she did not accept of this offer. 

After various airs, and graces, and-^oubts, and dis* 
dains, this fair lady consented to make her lover mise« 
rable, on the express conditions, that he should change 
his name from Darford to Germaine, that he should 
eive up all share in the odious cotton manufactory, and 
tnat he should purchase the estate of Germaine Park, 
in Northamptonshire, to part with .which, as it luckily 
happened, some of her great relations were compelled. 

In th^ folly of his joy, at the prospect of an alliance 
with the great Germaine family, he promised every 
thing that was required of him ; notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of his friend, William, who represented 
to him, in the forcible language of common sense, the 
inconveniences of marrying into a family that would de- 
spise him ; and of unidng himself to such an old coquet 
as Miss Germaine ; who would make him^ not only a 
disagreeable, but, a most extravagant wife. 

< Do you not see,' said he, < that she has not the 
least affection for you ? She marries you only because 
she despairs of getting any other match ; and because 
you are richj and she is poor. She is seven years older 



than you»bf faerown confessioQ} and oomfequeiiftif viK 
be an old woman whilst you are a young tnaii. She i% 
as you sec— I mean as I see-^ain and proud in th« 
extreme ; and| if she honours you with her haiidy she 
will ttiiiik yoQ can never do enougli to mtLko iiMr 
emends, for liaving married beneatli ber preteaaionav^ 
Instead of finding in her^ s^s I flod itk fay irife» the besfe 
and most affsctiona:te of £tvie»dS| you will find her four 
.torment through life : and considert this is aitorDMOt 
likely to last these thirty or forty years. It is not woirtk 
while to panse-^^to reflect ior as oaas^ miiitttes^ or 
days ?' ' 
> Charles |>a^ed double the number of .^econds> peiK 
hapss find tli£n replied, -* You have married to pieat* 
yourself^ cousin Wiliiaai) aod I shall fuarry to ple*sdr 
myself. As I don't mean to spencl mjr^«y» ^ d»e saiii© 
^yic in wkkOi^^ dp, the scirt of wjfe thatJ»^«9. 
y.ou happy could never content me* I mean to oaaks. 
some figure in the world ; I know no -other use of fio***^ 
tunc ; and an alliance with the Germaanes .beings me at 
once into iaabionable society^ Miss. Maude ivd^naaiw 
Is very proud, I confess ; but she has ^ome reason to W 
proud of her family ; and theait you scc^her love. far me- 
couquers her pride, great as itis»' 

William sighed, when he saw the extent of bis. 
cousin's foUy. The partnership between the two Hax^ 
fords was dissolved. 

It cost our hero much money, but n& greet tn>uble». 
to get his name clianged from Darfond to Gemiaicie^. 
and it was certainly very disadvanta^eous.to bispecus6« 
ary interest to purchase Grcrmaine Park« wshidh was 
sold to him for at least three years purchase more thn 
its value : but, in tlie hciglH of .his iaapatiesice to gaet' 
into the fashionable workl, all prudential motives ap»^ 
peared beneath his consideisaticm. It was, as he fiinci^ 
edj part of the character of a vam of spirit, the -cha^ 
racter he was now to assume and support for life, to 
treat pecuniary matters as below his nst&ce. l£e bought 
Gcrmaine Park, married Miss Gexmaine, and <ietier<- 
inined no mortal should even find Qm^:hy liiji, eqjdpage& 
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or st^le of life, that he had not been born the possessor' 
of this estate . 

In this laudable resolution, it cannot possibly be 
doubted but th%t his bride encouraged him to the ut- 
most of her power. She was eager to leave the country 
where bis former friends and acquaintance resided ; for 
they were people with whom, of course, it could not 
be expected that she should keep up any manner of in- 
tercourse. Charles, in whose mind vanity at this mo- 
ment smothered every better feeling,^ was in reality glad 
of a pretext for breaking off all connection with those 
he ha3 formerly ]oved. He went to tSTke leave of Wil- 
liam- ia a fine chariot, on which the Crermaine arms, 
wpre ostentatiously blazoned. That real dignity, which 
arises from a sense of independence ef mind, appeared 
in William's manners ; and quite overawed and abashed 
our hero, in the midst of alibis finery and airs. 
hope cousin William/ said Charles, ^ when you can 
spare time^ though, to be sure, that is a thing hardly 
to be 'expected, as you are situated ; but, in case you 
should be able any wstys to make k convenient, I hop& 
you will come and take a look at what we are doing at 
Germaine Park.* 

There was much awkward embarrassment in tha 
enunciation of this feeble invitation : for Charles wafr 
conscious he did iy>t%esice it should be accepted ; and 
that it was made in direct opposition to the wishes of 
his bride. He was at onee relieved from his perplexity, 
and at the same time mortified, by the calm simplicity 
with which William replied, * I thank you, cousin, for 
this invitation ; but, as you know, I should be an incum- 
brance tc^ you a£ Germaine Parkt and 1 noake it a rule 
neither to go into any company that could be ashsftned 
of me, or of which I could be ashamed.' 

* Ashstmed of you I But^What an idca^ my dear 

William I Surely you don't think -You can't ima- 

gine-»I should ever consider you a^ any sort of incuni-^ 
branoe protest-^— -' 

^ Save yourself the trouble of protesting, my dear 
Charles^' xried William, smiliiig with much goodruar 
Vol- IL E a ^ 



ture 2'^ I kfiOw why you are so much^eitifaarrasscd attfw 
instant ; and I do not attribute this to any want of afi- 
dfection for me. We are going to lead quite diffevent 
liyes. I wish you all manner of satisfig^tion* Perhepft 
the time may come when I shall be able to contribute 
to your happiness more than I can at present.* 

CharlesutteredscHneunmeanin^phrases, and hurried 
to his carriage* At the sight of M i^armshed paimels 
he recovered his self-complacency and courage; andbe^ 
gan to talk fluently ^Jbout chariots and horses, whilst 
the children of the family followed to take leave of 
him, saying, * Are you gorag quite away Charles I Will 
you never come back to play with us,as you used to^ I* 

Charles stepped into his carriage with as much dig- 
nity as he could assume : which indeed was very Uttle. 
William who judged of his friends always withthr 
most benevolent indulgence, excused the want of feeK 
ing which Charles betrayed during this visit. ^ My | 
dear, said he to his wife, who expressed some indigna* ! 
tion at the slight shewn to their children, * we must , 
forgive him ; lor, you know, a man cannot well think of 
more than one thing at a time : ami the one things that 
he is thinking of is bis fine chariot. The day will come 
when he will think more of fine ohildren : at least I 
hope 80, for his own sake.* 

Ancl^now, behold our hero in aH l)|s glory ; Ehinif)g 
npon the Northamptonshire world in the splendour ot 
his new situation i The dress, the equipage, the enter- 
tainments, and above all, the airs, of the bride and 
bridegroom, were. the general subject of conversation 
in the county for ten days. Our hero^ot precisely 
knowing what degree of importance Mr. Gerraaine, of 
Germaine Park,was entitled to assume, out^Germained 
Germaine. 

The country gentlemen, £rst stared, then laughed, 
and at last unanimously ik^eed, over their bottle, that 
this new jseighbour ef theacs was an upstartr wJbo ou^ht ' 
to be kept down ; and that a vulgar inanu^ctuver siunidd 
not be^Uowed to give liimaelf airs, mer^ becauBe he 
nairriedl a.prai»i ladjr of ^ood &milr. k wm ok^ 
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^ibus, thef said, he was not t>oni for the sitmkiii in 
which he now appesred. They remarked and ridicalcfd 
the ostantatien with which he displayed every luxur^in 
lib house ; his habitof naoain^ the price of every thmg 
cto enforce its claim to admiration; his affected contempt 
for ecoBOi&y ; his anxiety to connect himself with per- 
aosks of rwik ; joined ^ his Ignorance of the genealogy 
.of nobility^ and the strange mistakes he made between i 
.old and nbw titles. 

Certain little delects in his manner9> and some habit- 
uaI vul^arismsin his conversation, exposed him also to- 
tiie derision of his well-bred neighbours. Mr. Ger- 
jxiaine saw that tlie gentlemen of the county ^vere 
leagued against him ; bat he had neither temper nor * 
Jaiowledge of the wcrld^ sufficient to wage this unequal' 
war. The meanness with which he alternately attempt* 
-ed to court aixl to bully his adversaries shewed them, at 
once, the full extent of their power> . and of his wcak^- 
©ess. 

Things were in this position when our hero unluclci- 
ly affronted Mr. Cole, one of the proudest gentlemen in^ 
the county, by mistaking him for a merchant of the 
same name ; and, under this mistake, neglecting to re- 
turn his visit. A few days afterwards^ at a public din- 
ner, Mr. Cole and Mr. Gerraaine had some high words^ 
which were repeated by the persons present in various 
manners: and this dispute became the subject of conver- 
sation in the county, particularly amongst the ladies ; 
Each related, according to her fancy, what her husband 
had told her ; and as these husbands had drunk a good 
deal, they had not a perfectly clear recollection of what 
had passed ; so that the whole and every part of the 
conversation was exaggerated. The fair jud^esj 
averse as they avowed their feelings were to duelling, 
were clearly (^opinion, among themselves, that ^ real 
gehtlennan. would certainly have called Mr. Cole to ac- 
GouAt for the words he tittered ; though none of thera 
could agree what those words were. 

Mrs. Germaine's femsde friends, in their coteines, 
ipefie Ike Arst to deplore^ with becoming sensibility, that 
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the should be married to a man who had so little the 
spirit as well as the maimers of a man of birth. Their, 
pity became progressively vehement the more they 
thought of, or at leasts the more they talked o£^ the busi^ 
ness i till at last one old lady, the declared and intimate 
friend of Mrs. Germaine, unintentionally, and in the 
heat of tattle, made use of one phrase that led to ano- 
ther, and another, till she betrayed, in conversation with 
that lady, the gossiping scandal of these female clrpies.. 

Mrs. Germaine, piqued as her pride was, and though 
she had little affection for her husband, would hare 
shuddered with horror to have imagined him in the act 
of fighting a duel ; and especially at her instigation: yet 
of this vtvy act she became the cause. In their domes- 
tic quarrels, her tongue was ungovernable : at such 
moments, the malice of husbands and wives often ap«- 
pears to exceed the hatred of the worst of foes ; and^ 
m the ebullition of her vengeance, when his reproach- 
es had stung her beyond the power of her temper to 
support, unable to stop her tongue, she vehemently 
told him he was a coward, who durst not so talk to a 
man ! He had proved himself a coward; a^d was be- 
come the by-word and contempt of the whole county I 
Even women despised his cowurdice I 

However ^astonishing it may appear, to those who 
are unacquainted with the nature of quarrels between 
man and wife, it is but too certain, that such quarrels 
have frequently led to the most fatal consequences. The 
agiution of mind which Mrs. Germaine suffered, tho 
moment she could recollect what she had so rashly said^ 
her vain endeavours to prove to herself that, so provok-. 
ed, she could not say less, and the sudden effect whii^h. 
she plainly saw her words had produced upon her bus* 
band, were but a part of the punishment that alwaya. 
follows conduct and contentioiis so odious. 

Mr. Germaine gazed at her a few moments, with 
wildness in his eyes ; his countenance expressed thostu- 
pefaction of rage : he spoke not a word ; but started at 
length, and snatched up hia hat. She was struck with 
panic terror, gave a scream^ eprang after him^ . caughi 



Mm by the co&t, and, i^itii tbe mtit vMtPX prt>te$t«i- 
tiobs, denied the truth tt M ^he had The 
he gave her cannot be d^isei'ibed ; he midely plucked tht 
vkirt Irom her gr&sp, 4and rufrlieid^otiftef thehouse. 

All day» and all night, she neither saw nor haaffd <>f 
him ; in the moi*mhg he wa« bn^ught home, acoompa- 
Tiled by a 5u?geo%4n tlie carmge of a gentkcuoian 'wlu> 
^aid beeo his second, dtfagercQdy wounded. 

' JJe -was six veeks confined to hi* bed ^ and, in tht 
&ist mcxM^tt of dimbt £xpreM»«d by the surgeon for h«i 
H&^ she^xpressed'concrition^hich wasTiealiy sincere-; 
l»it,4isiie fe«o?ea»»d, ibrmer bickenngs were renewed:; 
and the omns on ^hich they lived gradus^ly became 
-wlm they had been. 

Hcajeher did his ^uei regatn thatabsnrd iiepii^tion fsv 
•which lie fought ; it^stnalignantlysaid he had nekher 
the courage to face a man, nor the understanding to 
gorernawife. 

Thia .afforded "fresh 8Ub|ect <if derision to those Who 
scomed petftiicoat gocyemment; and In this, as in luany 
:mher instances, Mrs. Oermaine's pride defeated ita wfi 
fEurpGsea. Bbe be^fan almost habitually to hate her hua- 
band> because she eould not prevent iiim from htm^ 
ridiculous. StiM,towever,ahe consoled he^rself with the 
telief that the most shoc^g cdrcumstance of his haYinj^ 
been a partner in a manufactory was a profound secret. 
Alas:! the £aii^I moment arrived when dhe Was to be ti<!»- 
deceived in thia har lafi^t liope. Soon after Mr. Ger- 
maine recovered fxom his wounds, slie gave a splendid 
baH'; towlricii the neighbouring nobiMty and gentry 
were invited. She made it a points wi«kalllier ac- 
quaintance, to come on thia grand night. 

The more importance the Geitnaines set upon suc- 
cess, and the more anxiety they betrayed, the mere their 
enemies enjoyed the prospect of thcirm^rtification. All 
the young belles, who had detested Misa Maude Ger*'. 
maine for the airs she used to give herself at country 
assemblies, now leagued tp prejcnt their admirers from 
accepting her invitation. All married ladies^ whom 
she had outshone in dress and equipage, protested they 



trcre not equal to keep up an acquaintance with sucS 
prodigiously fine people; and that, for thek part, they 
must make it a rule not to accept of such expensive en- 
tertainments, as it was not, in their power to return 
them. , 

Some persons of consequence m the county kept 
their determination in doubt, suffered themselves to be 
besieged daily with notes and messages, and hopes that 
their imaginary coughs, head-achs, and influenzas, were 
better, and that they woul^ and themselves able to ven- 
ture out on the itftti. When the coughs, head-achs^ 
and influenzas, could hold out no longer, these inge- 
nious tormentors devised new pretexts for supposing it 
would be impossible to do themselves the honour oC 
accepting Mr. and Mrs. Germaine's obliging invitation, 
on the 15th. Some had recourse to the roads, and 
others to the mooiu 

Mrs. Germaine, whose pride was how compelled to 
make all manner of concessions, changed her night 
from the 1 5th to the 30th ; to insure a full moon to 
these timorous damsels, whom she had known to go 
home nine miles from a ball, the darkest night ima^m- 
able, without scruple or complaint. Mr. Germame, 
at his own expense, mended sotne spots in the roads,^ 
whieh were obstacles to the delioacy of other travellers^ 
and, when all this was accomplished, the haughty lead- 
ers of the county fashions condescended to promise they 
would do themselves the pleasure to wait upon Mr. and 
Mrs. Germaine on the 20th. 

Their cards of acceptation were shewn with triumph 
by the Germaines ; but it wa&a triumph of short dura- 
tion. With all the refinement of cruelty, they gave 
hopes which they never meant to fulfil. On the mim- 
ing, noon, and night, of the 30th, notes poured in, with 
apologies, or rather with excuses, for not keeping their 
engagements. Scarcely one was burnt before another 
arrived. Mrs. Germaine could not command her tem- 
per ; and she did not snare her husband, in this trying 
nioment. w 



The arriyal of some company for the ball ititemipted 
a warm dispute between the happy pair. The ball was 
rery thinly attended : the guests looked as if they were 
more inclined to yawn than 19 dance. The supper table 
was not half filled ; and the profusion with which it was 
laid out was forlorn and melancholy ; every thing was 
on too grand a scale for the occasion ; wreaths of flow- 
ers, and pyramids, and triumphal arches, sufficient fdr 
ten times as many guests ! Even the most inconsiderate 
could not help comparing the trouble and expenses, in- 
curred by the entertainment, with the small quantity of 
pleasure it produced. Most of the guests rose from 
table, whispering to one another, as they looked at the 
scarcely tasted dishes, * What waste ! What a pity 1 
iPoor Mrsr. Germsdne ! What a melancholy sight this 
must be to her I* 

The next day, a mock heroic epistle, in yerse, in the 
character of Mrs. Germaine, to one of her noble re- 
lations, giving an account of her ball and disappointi^ 
itleht, was handed about, and innumerable copies were 
taken. It was written with some humour and great tll- 
Hature. The good old lady, who occasioned the duel, 
thought it but friendly to shew Mrs. Germaine a copy 
of it, and to beg she would keep it out of her husband's 
ivay , : It might be the cause of another duel I Mrsr Ger- 
maine, in spite of all her endeavours to conceal her vex- 
ation, was obviously so much hurt, by this mock heroic 
epistle, that the laughers were encouraged to proceed ; 
and the next week a ballad, entitled the mamufac- 
TURNED OEMTLEMAM, was circulated with the 
same injunctions to secrecy., and the same success. Mr. 
and Mrs. Germaine, perceiving themselves to be the 
objects of c6ntinual enmity and derision, determined to 
leave the county. Germaine-park was forsaken, a 
house in London was bought, and, for a season or two^ 
pur hero was amused with the gaieties of the town, and 
gratified by finding himself actually moving in that 
sphere of life to which he had always aspired. But he 
soon perceived that the persons whom, at a distance, he 
Jaad regarded as objects of admiration and envy^ upon a 
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roine would never have chained themselves together for 
life, if they could have formed an adequate picture 
of the hours contained in the everlasting period of 
twelve years of wrangling. During this time, scarcely 
an hour, certainly not a day passed, in which they did 
not, directly or indirectly, reproach one another ; and 
tacitly form, or explicitly esqiress, the wish that they 
had never been joined in holy wedlock. 

They, however, had a family. Children are either 
the surest bonds of union, between parents, or the most 
'dangerous causes of discord. If parents agree in opin- 
ion as to the management of their children, they must 
l^e a continually increasing source of pleasure ; but, 
where the father counteracts the mother, and the mother 
the father, where the children cannot obey or caress 
either of the parents without displeasing the other, 
what can they become but wretched little hypocrites, or 
detestpible little tyrants ? . 

Mr. and Mrs. Germalne had two children, a boy and 
a girl. From the naoment of their birth, they became 
subjects of altercation and jealousy. The nurses were 
obliged to decide whether the infants were most like 
the &lher or the mother : two nurses lost their places, by 
.giving what was, in Mr. Germaine's opinion, an erro- 
neous decision, upon this important question. . Every 
stranger, who came to pay a visit, was obliged to submit 
to a course of interrogations on this subject ; and after- 
wards, to their utter confusion, saw biting of lips and 
tossing of heads, either on the paternal or maternal side. 
Atlast,it wasestablished, that Miss Maude was the most 
like her mama, and master Charles the most like his 
papa. Miss Maude, of course, became the faultless 
darling of her mother ; and master Charles the mutinous 
favourite of his father. A comparison between their 
features, gestures, and manners, was daily instituted i 
arid always ended in words of scorn, from.one party or 
the other. Even whilst they were pampering these 
children with sweet-meats, or inflaming them with 
wine, the parents had always the same mean and selfish 
views. The mother, before she would let her Maude 
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UAte the «weat*ineatt) insisted upon the child's Us]ping 
out that she loved mama best ; and before the little 
Charles was permitted to carry the bumper of wine to 
his lips, he was compelled to say he loved papa best* Id 
all their childish quarrels, Maude ran roarmg to her 
mama^ and Charles sneaked up to his papa. 

As the interests of the children were so deeply con- 
cerned in the question. It was quickly discovered who 
r«led in the house with the stron^^est hand. Mr. Ger- 
maine's influence over his son diminished, as soon as the 
boy was clearly convinced that his sister, by adhering to 
her mama, enjoyed a larger share of the good things* 
He was wearied out, by the incessant rebuffs of the 
mirsery maids, who were all in their lady's interests ; 
and he endeavoured to find grace in their sight, by re« 
canting all the declarations he had made in his father'* 
£BLVour. * I don't like papa best now ; I love mama best 
to day.* 

• * Yes, master, but you must love mama best every 
day, or it won't do, I promise you.*^ 
' By such a course of nursery precepts, these unfortu- 
nate children were taught equivocation, falsehood, 
envy, jealousy, and every ^ult of temper which cottld 
render them msupportable to themselves, and odious to 
others. Those, who have lived in the house with spoil* 
cd cliildren, must have a lively recollection of the de- 
gree of torment they can inflict, upon all who arewitfa* 
in sight or hearing. These domestic plagues became 
more and more obnoxious ; and Mrs. Germaine, In the 
bitterness of her heart, was heard to protest she wish- 
ed she had never had a child ! Children were pretty 
things at three years old ; but began to be great plaguee 
at sixj and were quite intolerable at ten. 

Schools, and tutors, and govemesses,were tried with- 
out number ; but those capricious changes served only 
to render the pupils still more unmanageable. At 
length, Mr. and Mrs. Germaine's children became so 
notoriously troublesome that every body dreaded the 
tight of them*. 



One ftummer, when Mrs. Gej { ii»m e * was^ ji»t jsktwy 
out on a visit to my lady Mary Crawlfey^ when the car- 
riage was actually at the door, and the tnmks tied qnt 
an express arrived from her ladyship vrith a letter, stip- 
ulating, that neither Miss Maude not Master Charles 
should be of the. party : Lady Mary declared she had 
suffered so much from their noise, quarrelling, and re- 
fractory tempers, when they were with her the preced- 
ing summer, that she could not undergo such a trlsd 
again ; that a mother's nei*ves might suppont auch 
things, but that her^s really could not ; Besides^ »he 
could not^ in justice, and politeness to the other frieiuia 
who were to be in her house, suffer them to be ej^pos^ 
ed to such torments. Lady Mary Crawley; did. not^ive: 
herself any trouble to soften her expressions) because; 
she . would haye^ been really glad if they had giveiii 
offence^ and if MSrs.Germiaine had resentediier conduct 
by declining to pay that annual visit which was now be- 
come^ in the worst sense of the word, a visitation* To 
what meanness proud people are often forced . to. sub^ 
nit ! Rather than break her resc^ution never to sp^d 
another summer at her own country seat^ Mrs* Qer- 
snaine submitted to all the haughtineaa.of her Leices- 
fershire relations; and continued absolutely to force iq>« 
on. them visits which she knew to be unwelcome. 

But what was to be . done about- her children ? Tko 
iirst thing, of cot^ se» was to reproach her husbands 
< You see, Mr. Germaine, the effect, of the pretty edit-* 
cation you have given that boy of yours. I am. sure, if 
he had not gone with us last summer intoLeicestershire» 
xny Maude would not have been in the least trouble* 
aome to lady Mary.* 

* On the contrary, my dear, I have heard Lady Ma* 
ry herself say, twenty times^ that Gharies was the; best 
of the two : and I am persuaded, if Maude had been 
away, the boy would have become quite a faiiiorite.' 

'"There you are utteiiy niistaken, I can assure you* 
my dear ; for you know you are ho great favourite of 
Lady Maiy's yourself ; and I have often heard her say 
that Charles is your image.* 
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* It is very extraordinary that all your great relations 
shew us so little civility, my dear. They do not seem> 
to haye much regard for you.* 

* They have regard enough for me, and shewed it . 
fomfierly ; but of kte, to be sure, I confess, things are 
altered. They never have been so cordial since my . 
marriage ; and, all things considered, I scarcely know 
how to blame them.* 

' Mr.- Germaine bowed, by way of thanking his lady 
for this compliment. She besought him not to bow so< 
like- a man^behind the counter, if he could possibly help 
it. He replied, it became him to submit to be schooled 
bf a wife, who was often taken for his mother. At 
length, when every species of reproach, mental and 
personal, which conjugal antipathy could suggest, had 
been exhausted, the orators recurred to the business of 
the day, and to the question, * WlKkfr i&to be done with 
the children, whilst we are at Lady Mary Ci'awley's ?' . 



CHAPTER nr. 

PridCy. Pomfi^ and Diasifiation are often fiunished by ab* 
•ject Povvrtyi and VUtre&s,. 

I If this embarrassment we must leave dieGermaiiies 
for the present, and refresh ourselves with a look, at a 
happy circle j the family of Mn William Darford \ where 
there is no discordance of opinions, of tastes, or of tem- 
pers ; none of those evils which arise sometimes ft'om< 
the disappointment, and sometimes from ^he gratifica- 
tion of vanity and pride. 

Mr. William Darford succeeded, beyond his most 
sanguine expectations, in the management of his busi- 
ness. Wealth poured in upon him ; but he considered 
wealth like .a true philosopher, only as one of the 
mean&of 'bappine^s : he did jtot become prodigal or ava-* 
Vox. II. ^ %. 
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rkicm» ; Beither did he ever feei the slightest am&iliofi 
to quit his own station in societf . He never attempt- 
ed to purchase, from people of superior rank, admission 
into their circles ; by giving luxurious and ostentatious 
entertainments. He possessed a stut*dy sense of his 
•ivn value ; and commanded a species respect, very 
different, from that which is paid to the laced liverjr, or 
the varnished equipage. 

The firmness of his character was^ howewv free 
fix>m all severity : he knew how to pardon^ in others^ 
the weakness and follies from which he was himself ex-^ 
empt. Though his coasin was of sueh a different eha« 
i*a€ter, and though, since marriage, Mr. Gci^maine 
Jiad neglected his old friends, WilUam felt more com* 
passion for his utthfippiness than resentment for his 
faults. In the midst of his^ own family, William would 
often say, * I wish poor Charles may ever be as happy 
as we are !* Frequently, ia>is Letters to London cor* 
respondents, he desired them to enquire, privately, 
how Mr. Germaine went on. 

For some time he heaird of nothing but his extrava- 
gance, and of the entertainments given to the fine 
world by Mrs. Germaine ; but, in the course of a few 
years, his correspondem&lunted9that'Mr, Germaine be- 
gan to be distressed fj^r money, and that this was a se- 
cret, which had been scrupulously kept from his lady, as 
scrupulously as she concealed from him her losses at 
play. Mr. William Darford also learned, from a cor- 
respondent who was intimately acquainted with one of 
Mrs. Germaine's friends, that this lady lived upoavery 
bad terms with her httsband ; and that her t^hildren 
were terribly spoiled, the wretched education they 
received. 

These accounts gave WilMosi sincere conceist : &r 
from triumphing in the accomplishnsentof hir prophet 
cies. he never once recdled them to the memory even 
of his own fomily ; all his tbou|:hts were intent upon 
saving his friend from future pauu 

One^ day) a« he was sitting with his hjiuAf f%mnd 
tH4i9 checfraa teahtabk^ his youngest bo^^wh• M 
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cHmbedupoabis to6e8».ex€iaknedv<p8.pat wimt makes 
you so Yery: grave to-night. You are not at fike' 
yoirrself 1 What oaijt make you sorry I* 

< My dear lUtle boy/ said his fdth^r; ' I was thrnk^ 
ing of a letter I received to-day, from Ijondon/ 

^ I vriah^ose letters would never come ; for they al- 
iraysmake you look sad, and make you sigh I Mama, 
why do you not desire the servants not to bring papa 
anymore such letosrs ^ What did this letter say to you, 
papa, to make you so grave ?' 

< My Hear,' said his fether, smiling at the child^s sim- 
pliietity, ^ this letter told me that your little cousin, 
Charles, is not quite-so good a bc^ as you are/ 

f Then, papa, I will tell you what to do : send our 
Miiss Locke to cowiia Charles, and she will soon make ' 
him very good J 

< I dare say she woukl,' replfedthe father, lliug^g : 
^ bai, my dear boy, I cannot send Miss Locke ; and I 
am zirzid phe would not like to go : besides, we should 
be rather sorry to part with her.* 

iXhen, papa, suppose you were to send for my couun ; 
and Miss Locke could take care of him here, without 
leaving nsV 

^ Could take care tsi himy--4rue ; but would she I If 
yon can prevail upon her to do so, I will send for your 
cousin.' 

The proposal, though playfully made, was scHously 
accepted by Miss Locke ; and the more willingly, as 
she remembered, with gratitude, the attention Mr. 
Germainehad paid to her some years before, when sho 
had visited one of her poor relations in London. 

Mr. William Darford wrote immediately, to invite 
his cousin's children to hi<» house ; and the invitation 
w» most gladly accepted^ for it was received the ve- 
ry day wfa^ Mr. and Mrs. Gkrmaihe wero so much em- 
basrassed:^ Lady Mary ClrawDey's absolute refusal to 
admit these childlrenr into her houses Mrs. Germaihe 
was not too proud to accept of favours fromthose vrtidm 
aihehad treated as beneath her^ acquaintance ^ quite 
•ut of her line of life !*' She despatched her children 
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directly to Mr. Darford's ; and Miss Locke undertooi: 
the care of them. It was not an easy or agreeable task^ 
but she had ^reat obligations to Mrs. William Darf6rd» 
and was rejoiced at finding an opportunity of shewing 
her gratitude. 

Miss Locke waa the young woman whose painting of 
an Iris had been admired, by Charles and by Mi«r 
Maude Germalne, when they visited the China works^ 
thirteen or fourteen years before this dme. She was at 
that period very ill, and in great distress : her father- 
had been a bankrupt, and to earn bread for herself and 
her sisters, she was obliged to work harder than her- 
health and strength allowed. Probably she would have^ 
fallen a sacrifice to her exertions, if she had not been 
saved by the humanity of Mr. William Darford. In- 
him compassion was not a transient useless feeling, or «: 
subject of sentimental parade : it was always followed by 
judicious and effectual measures for relief of the ob» 
jects of his commisseration ; and, fortunately for himt- 
he was married to a woman who sympathised in all hit^ 
generous feelings, and who assisted him in every be* 
nevolent action. 

Mrs. William Darford, after maki^ig sufficient inqui— i 
ries, as to the truth of the story and the chafactet* of 
the girl, was so much pleased with all she heard of - 
her merit, and so much touched by her misfortunes^, 
that she took Miss Locke into her ^mily,to teach her 
daughters to draw. She well knew tliat a sense of de*- 
pendence is one of the greatest evila ; and she was 
careful to relieve the person whom she obliged from 
this painful feeUng,.by giving her an opportunity of be- 
ing daily useful to hpr benefactress. Miss Locke stoon 
recovered her health ; she p<ei^ived she might be ser*- 
yicable in teaching the children of the family many 
things besides drawing ; and, witK unremitting perse- 
verance, she informed her Own mind, that sh# might be 
^ able to instruct her pupils. Year al ter year she pursued 
* this plan ; and was rewarded by the esteem and aff&c*< 
ticMi of the happy family in. which she Uved. 



Hmtf thongli Miss I^cteim a woourn'of grsat^^. 
ties, she bad not ther iiiagical.powers attributed to soHie^ 
efamclers in romaoce ; she- could not instantaneously 
produce a total refbrmation of manners. The habita 
of spoiled children are not to be changedi hj the meat 
skilful preceptress^ without the aid of time. Miss- 
. Maude Germaineand her bcother had tempers which 
tried Miss Locke's patience to the utmost; but gndu* 
^i^i she acqmred-* some iafluenoo orer th<»e- way ward 
spirits. . She endearoured with her* utmost skill to erar 
dicate the jealousy^ which had been implanted in the 
ittmds of the .'brother and sister. They found that they 
vere Wow treated with strict impartiality^ and they be- 
gsn to live, together more peaceaUy. 

Tlme.was willingly allowed to Miss Locke, by their 
pirents ; who were glad to be disencumbered of their 
children. Eighteen roonUts passed away^ and no new» 
was: heard of Mr. and Mrs. Germaine ; except Uiat they^ 
eontbued the same extrayaga]>t dissipated course oS 
life, and that they began to be much embarrassed in 
t6eio circamstancesi At last) Mr. William Darford re- 
ceived a lettear which informed bun that an executi(Hi 
im sentifitor Mr. Gentiaine's fine house in town ; and 
that he and hisfkmilywef^ all-in the^ greatest distreaSt 
.sod afEiction. 

William-haBtened: immediately to London. He wta 
dei^edadmittancei at'Mr. Germaine's ; the porter, with 
ftit air off mystery^ said that his*, master was ill, and -did 
not chuse .to see: any body. WMliam) however,, forced 
Us way.up>stairs. 

Charlesy at the sa^t of him^ stepped' back ; exclaim* 
ing, i May I believe my eyes ! William I Is it you 

' Yes, it is William 5 your old- friend William,' said 
Mr. Dufordr embracing him affectionately. Pride and 
shame struggled in the mind of Charles ; and+.tumiiig 
aside to repress: the'tears,:which<in the iiGs|inst<(nt of 
cqaotion had started into hiseyes ; .he went toTOefantlierf 
est end'of the room for an arm chair for his cou8in,pIac-*v 
td it with awkward ceremony, and' said * Won*t you be 
seated* cousin Darford ? I am sure Mrs* Gerxnsdne and 



I arc much indebted to you and Mrs. Darford, for yaif 
goodness to our ddldren. I was just thinkmg of 
writing to you about them but— wc are in sad con- \ 
fusion here, just at this moment. I am quite ashamed . 
—I did not expect— Why did you never honour us 
with a visit before I I am sure you could not possibly 
have hit upon a more unlucky moment for a visit; for 
yourself, I mean.' , j 

< If it proves lucky to you, my dear Charles, replied ' 
William, mildly, '* I shall think it the most fortunate 
moment I could possibly have chosen.' 

Vanquished by the tone of this reply, our hero burst i 
into tears ; he squeezed his friend's hand, bu^ could 
not speak. Recovering himself after a few moments^ 
he said, * You are too good, cousin William, and always 
were I I thought you called in by accident ; I had no 
sxipposition that you came on purpose to assist me in. 
this moment of distress—embarrassment, I ought to 
say ; for, in fact, it is only a mere temporary embar- 
rassment' 

* I am heartily glad to hear it ! But speak to me free- ' 
ly, Charles ; do not conceal the real state of your-af-- 
feirs from your best friend. What tendency could this 
have but to plunge you into irretrievable ruin ?' 

Charles paused for a minute. * The truth of the 
matter is, my dear WilUam,' continued he, * that there 
are circumstances in this business, which I should be | 
sorry reached Mrs. Germaine's ear, or any of her curs* 
ed proud relations 9 for, if they once heard of it^ i should 
luive no peace for the rest of my life. Indeed, as to 
peace, I cannot boast of much as it is : but it might be 
worse, much worse, if the whole truth came out. — To 
you, however, I can trust it ; though, in your liue of life, 
it would be counted a shocking thing t but, still, you 
are so indulgent—* 

Williaa|; listened, without being able to guess where 
this preamole would ^d. 

< In the first place,' continued Charles, * you know 
—Mrs. Germaine isalhnost ten years older than I am»* 
. [ Six years, I thought you formerly told me V 



'* I beg four pardon— -ten— ten-wwithia a few months s 
if Isaidsixi k was before our marriage, when I knew 
«o better. She owns to seven ; Uer own relations say 
«ig4it4 her nurse said nine ; and I say ten.' 

< WeU, ten let it be ; since you will have it so.' 

* I should be very glad to have it otherwise, I prom* 
ase you, if I could ; for it is not very pleasant, to a maa 
like me, to be quizzed by half the young men of fash- 
ion in town, for having married a woman old enough to 
be my mother.* > 

< Not quite old enough to be your mother,' said his 
cousiii, in a conpiliatory tone ; < these young men of 
fashion are not the best calculators* Mrs. Germaine 
could not well have been your mother, since at the 
worst, by your own account, there is only ten years dif- 
ference between you.' 

< Oh, but that is not all ; for, what is still worse, Mrs. 
Germaine, thanks to the raking hours she keeps, and 
gaming and fretting, looks full ten years older than she 
is. So that you see, in &ct, there are twenty years be« 
tweentis.* 

^ X do not sc^ it indeed,' replied William^ smiling ; 
but I am bound to believe what you assert. Let me ask 
you to what this discussion, concerning poor Mrs. Ger* 
maine*s age tends ?' 

* To justify, or at least to excuse, poor Mr. Germaine. 
for keeping a mistress, who is something younger, some* 
Clung pettier, and above all, something more good hu- 
mored, than his wife.' 

< Perhaps the wife would be as good humored as the 
Qjdstress, if she were as happy in possessing her hus- 
bi^'s affections.' 

< Affections ! Oh Lord ! Affections are oat of the 
question. Mrs. Germaine does not care a straw about 
my affections.' 

'And yet you dread that she should have the least 
hint of your having a mistress.' 

< Of course. You don't see my jet You don't con- 
sider what a devil of a handle that would give her 
against me. She has no more love for me than this ta- 
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ble; but. sheds jeaious bofood M credibttitjFy and sh« 
Jukaws right well how to turn her jealousy Jto.acconnt. 
She wi>ttld go caballing amongst her tribes of relations, 
and get all the women and allthe world oh her side, 
with this hue.andcry.of a inistref s and.then I should 
•be branded as the worst husband upon earth. That in- 
deed I should laugh at, because all the y:oung vom. in 
town would keep me in Gountennnce.; but. Mrs. Ger- 
jnainc would rummage out the history of the sums of 
money Lhave given this girl, then would set those 
.against her play debts^ahd Lshould haveno more hold 
over her ; for, you know, when I should begin to re- 
proach her with the one she would recriminate. She 
is a devil of a hand at that work 1 neither you nor any 
man on eartli except myself, can form any idea of the 
temper of^Mrs. Gcrmaine ! She is— to you, my dear 
friend, I may have the relief of saying sty<-*She is, with- 
.out exception, the most proud, peevish^ selfish, umroa- 
sonable, extravagant, tyrannical, unfeeling woman, in 
•Christendom i* 

* In Christendom ! Oh, you exaggerate, Charles-!* 

< Exaggerate ! Upon my soul I do not : she is all I 
.liave said^and more.* 

<^More llmpossiblo. Come, I see how it is; she has 
been unlucky at the card table; you are angry^ and 
'^erefbre you speak asaugry people, always do, * worse 
•than you think.' 

<.No, not at all, I promise you. I am as perfectly 
cool as you are. You do not know Mrs, Genuaine^as 
well as I do. 

< But I kaow that she is much to be i»tied, if hei4 hus- 
band has a worse opinion of her than any body else 
.presses.' 

^That is precisely be^nse l am''her>^husbaiid«-4Liid 
know her better than other people do. Will you not 
' gyre me leave to be: the best judge in^^i^t reiaties4o my 
own wife ? I never, indeed, expected to*hear you of all 
people opoiuear^h, coosii^ WUliam> undertake her de- 
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fence. I think I remember that she was no great fa» 
Tourite of yours before I marriedvand yon dissuaded 
Hie as much' as possible from the match : yet now you 
are quite become her advocate, and take her part to my 
lace agdnst me. 

*lj is not taking herpartagainst you^ my dearCharles,* 
replied his cousin, Ho endeavour to make you better sa^ 
tisfied with your wife. I am not so obstinate in self- 
opinion'as to wish, at the escpense of your -domestic 
happiness, to prove that I was right in dissuading you 
from the match : on the contrary, I would do all in my 
power to make the best of it ; and so should you.* 

< Ah, cousin William, it is easy for you to talk^f 
making the best of a bad match ; you, who are married 
to one of the best tempered women alive ! I wish you 
wci^e to live with Mrs. Germaine for one month.' 

William smiled^ as much as to -say, ' I cannot join 
in that wish. 

< Besides, continued Charles, <if I were to open my 
whole heart to you, you would pity me on another ac- 
count. My wife is not my only plague ! my mistress is 
almost as great a torment as my wife.* 

* What this mistress of whom you are so fond ? 

« Ay ! there is the curse 1 1 cannot help being fond oS 
her ; and that she knows, and plays me off as she pleases^ 
But I believe the little jilt loves me all the time,becauso 
she has offers enough, and from men of the first fash- 
ion, if ^he would leave me. She is certainly a good girl; 
but then so passionate V > 

< I thought you told me she was good humoured , in- 
terrupted his cousin. 

< Well so she is, at times, the best humotired<:rea« 
turc in nature ; and then she is charming : but, whea 
she falU in a passion, she is a little fury ! absolutely a. 
little-devil. There is nothing she would not do. Now 
do you kliow, all this terrible business, this execution 
against me, is her doing I* * 

^ A singular proof of love I* said Mr. William Dar- 
ford. 

voi^n. G 



< Ob, the fool lovei me, notwithstanding { I must d# 
her that justice ;;but dhe is quite a child. I put her in 
« pasftioDi by going down to Leicestershire when sk^ 
wanted me to stay with her in town. She told me she 
would be revenged : but I could not believe she would 
go such lengths. She gave a note of mine, for two 
hundred guineas, to her uncle ; and he got a writ.— « 
Now she js in despair about it* I saw her two botira* 
ago all in tears, and teariiig her hair, because her uncl» 
won't consent to withdraw the execution. I am sure 
she is really and truly sorry ; and would give her eye^ 
to get t»e out of this scrape/ 

* Whether she would give her eyes, 6r not, I witt not 
pretend to determine ; but it is plain shi would not pay 
two. hundred guineas, « to get you out of this scrape 
and it is equally clear you muii pay ihtm* Nolr where 

- do you intend to get the money r 

* Ah, there's the rub ! I have not afarthiftg till our* 
next rents come in ; and you see ihese heaps of bitls.-^ 
Then the agent, who manages every things heiv^n 
knows how, at Germaine PaxiL, says tenants are break* 
ing; that we are I do not know how much in bis debt^ 
and that we mutt seU ; but that, if we sell itt a hurry, 
and if our distress be talked of, we shall get nothing for 
the land, and 80 shtil be niined oiit«ng^t Now this 
ail originates in M^s. Gennitiiie's pride and (lositiTd^ 
ness ; she neyef could be prevailed upon to go doWnt to 
Oemaine park, these ten years past, bddauae softe of 
the Northamptonshire people dffronted her; so our af'^ 
fairs have gone on just as the agent pleases ; and be is 
a rascal, I am convinced, for he is alwi^s writmg to say 
we are m his debt. But indeed^ my dear Williaiki^ yt>u 
are too good to take ahymterest in this histoty of mjc 
affaii's ; I Am conftcidus that I hate not trea«^dyoti 
trelK* 

< Donott»lk ofthat now; donot thUk of it Cbarks/ 
interrupted Mr. Darford. < I am eokue lo town, on p«r* 
ptee lobe of all the sern^e toyoul cm^ I wMl dis- 
charge this writ upon one> and only upon one coM»^ - 
tion/ 



< Upofi anf condition you please^* cded Charks. « I 
will give you my bond. I will |ive you security upon 
tike Gertnalne estnte, if you require it.' 

* I require no security ; I require nohond^ Charles : 
' I require only a condition which I believe to be abso* 

lutely necessary for your happiness* Promise «ie you 
will break off ail connexion with this treacherous niib- 
-tress of yours 1' 

< Treacherous ! No, no ! I assure jou, you mistake 
the wl/ 

* Mistake her or not,Charles,without arguing the mat- 
ter further, outhis one point i'-must be peremptory ; 

and, positively, the oirfy condition on wWch J will 
pky this money,is your promise never to see her agaiv/ 

' Charles hesitated. * Uponiny soul/ cried he/ I b^- 
^ve girl win break her heart. But, then, she is so 

' cursedly extravagant)She ruins me ! I would have broke 
^itk her kfiig ago, if i oould have summoned up cour- 
age eneu^. After an, I believe it was more habit, 
idleness, and fasUon, than any thing else that made me 
f*o to see her so -often. When I did not Icnow what to 
do with myself, or w4ien I was put out of humo;iruc 

! Iiome, I went to this girl. Well, let u* say ho more 
ubout it 5 she is not worth thinking of ; I give her tip. 
Ycfn may depend upon it, my dear William, I will have 
yiothiflg more to do with her. t will, since' you mak^ 
that your ultimatum, never See her again/ 

Witt you write to her then immediately, tQ let her 
know your determmation V 
•* Certaonly ; immediately/ 

Charles wrote to bid adieu to this mistress ; to wliom' 
by hii^ own account, habit, idleness, fashion, and the 
want of a happy^home, had attached him ; and Wilfiam 
^ave him a draft for the amount of his debt, by which 
the execution was taken off. 

Mr. Darford seized the moment when his cousin's 
mind was warmed with gratitude, to say a few words, 
as Tittle in the form of advice as possible, in praise ef 
economy. 
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« You know, my dear Charles/ said he, * that I am^ 
and always was a very plain man in my way of living-; 
Gtnd I dare say my ideas will appear quite absurd to you^ 
who are used to live with men of taste and fashion ; b\A 
really these rooms, this furniture, and tliis houses ap« 
pear to rac fitter for a nobleman than for a man of yoiir 
fortune.* 

< It is so. Mrs. Germaine would insist upon tny tak- 
ing it. But I will part with it before next winter. I 
will advertise it immediately . I will begin a course of 
economy.* 

Mr. Germaine's projects of economy were at thi« 
moment interrupted by the sudden entrance of his wif€. 
Her eyes flashing with anger, she walked with -^he 
proud air of an enraged tragedy queen across tl^ room^ 
seated herself upon a sofa, and, in a voice which trem^ 
. bled with ill- suppressed rage, said, I am to thank you^ 
Mr. Germaine, for the many obliging things you bav# 
said of me this last hour ! I have heard them all 1 You 
are under a mistake, sir, if you imagine^ I have been 
Jbitherto your dupe. You have never, imposed upon me 
for a moment. I have suspected this twelve months, 
that you kept a mistress : and now I am happy to have 
the truth confirmed from yonrown lips. But I deserve- 
all that has happened ! I am justly treated ! Weak wo- 
man, to marry as I did ! No gentleman. Sir, would have 
behaveil, or would have spoken as you have, done I 
Could not you have been content with ruining yourself 
and your family, Mr. Germaine, by7our profligate low 
^tastes, without insulting me by base reflections upon my 
temper, and downright falsehoods about my age? Na 
gentleman, Sir,would haye treated me as you have done*. 
I am the most miserable of women I* 

Passion choaked her utterance, and she fell back in ^, 
violent fit of hysterics. Mr. William Darford was much 
shocked at this matrimonial scene. The lady had caught 
hold of his arm, in one of her convulsive motions ; and 
she held it so fast that he could not withdraw. Charles 
stood in silent dismay. His conscience smote him, and, 
though he could not love his wife> he blamed himself 



for h&rng rendei^d her ^ the most toiserable of wo- 
men/' < Leave her to me Charles/ said Mr. Darford, 
and I will endeavour to set matters to rights/ 

Charles shook his head, and left the room. Mrs. 
Germainehy degrees recovered hei^elf i for a hysteric 
fit cannot last for ever. &he cast her eyes round the 
room and exclakned) ^ He has done i^eli to leave me I 
Oh, that it were for ever ? Qh, that we had never met ! 
But tnty I ask yrhy Mr. WiiUsrm Darford is hei^ ? Mjr 
ownservant-^mjr-owii maid should have been summon- 
ed to atiead me. We have servants still, Sir ; and, 
hfumbled as I am, I see no necessity for submitting to. 
have cool speetatbrs of our family distresses, and familf 
quarrels/ 

^ Believe me, madam,^ said Mr. Darford, * I am not 
a cool spectator of either, i do not wish to recall disa- 
greeable, things, but to obtain the right of speaking to» 
yoa^^ yi>ur affairs as a friend. Permit me to remind 
you, that, when i could not guess you heard me, I de« 
fended your interests*' 

< Really ,Sir« you spoke s^ low that I did not distinctly 
hear what you said; and my feelings were so much hurt> 
by all i heard from Mr. Germaine, who spoke loud 
enough, that! attended to nothing else. Upon recoU 
lection, I do however rememfber, you made some ofifer 
to get Mr. Germaine out of his present embarrass-* 
nents, itpoa concKtion that he would bt*eak off all con- 
nexion ivith this girl, whomtiobody knows or rather 
whom every bddy knows-teo well/ 

< And was not this ofifer of mine some proel^ Mrs» 
QKermaine) tbs* I ^vlsh your hap^ness V 

* Why really, Mr. Darford, having lived wft the world ' 
as I have) done frommy childhood, I am not apt to expect 
much ^endship from any one > especially from people 
ia the habits of c^dculation ; and I have beenso muclv 
deder^d, w4iere I have ttnguardedly trusted to the 
friendship and love of a mian brought up in— that sort 
of w^jihat you -rtttst forgave me if 1 could noit bring 
my mind to ihnik you had any concern for my happiness; 
in the oflfhr fou chlade. 1 did indeed suppose it wotild 
Yoi. II. G a 
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be a mortifying circumstance lo you, to sec your comin 
quite ruined by this infamous creature^ I say, I did 
imagine you would he shocked at seeing your cousm 
sent to goal. That, you know, is a thing discreditable 
to a wliole family ; let it be of what sort it may. From 
your kindness to our children, I. see you consider us as 
relations. Every human being, I do suppose, has some 
family pride in their own way.* 

« I own 1 have a great deal of family pride, in my own 
way, madam,' replied Mr. Darford, with a calm smile ; 
' I am proud, for instance, of having, and of being able 
to maintain^ in periect independence, a nunU>er of good 
and affectionate children.;, and a wife, whose good sense 
an sweetness of temper constitute the happiness of my 
existence I' ' 

Mrs. Germaine coloured, threw back her. head, and 
strove to conceal the anguish, of her conscience. Wil^ 
11am was sorry he had inflicted pain* but he saw that the 
©nly way to make himself understood^ in this xjonversa- 
tion, was to assert that real superiority of character to 
which, in certain situations, the factitious pretensions of 
rank or fashion never fail to yield. 

* Yottare at liberty, Mrs. Germaine,* continued Wil- 
liamy ' to. interpret my offers and my actaons as you* 
think proper ; but you will, when you are cool,,ol>»erve 
that neither I nor any of nay family have any thing to* 
gain from you or yours : not even a curtsey, or a. bow> 
in public places for we do not frequent them. We 
live retired, and have no connexion with fine people s. 
we preserve our own independence by confining our- 
selves to our own station in life ; and by never desiring: 
to quit it, or to ape those who are c^led our betters. 
From what I have just heard you say, I think it possib^e 
you. may have formed the idea, that we invited your chil- 
dren to our house with the selfish supposition that the 
conne^.iony.1 believe that is the fashionable phrase,might 
be advantageous to our own ? Rut this is quite a mis- 
take. Ckir children will live as we do : they have na 
idea of forming high connexions, because they have 
bceaUught not to tliink them oecesaAry to happiaesiu 
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I assure' 70ti, it is not my habit to talk so much of my* 
telf;» and of mine ; but I thought it best to explain the 
truth to you at on€e, as this was the only way to gain 
your confidence, and as we have neither of us time to 
spare.* 

* Veiy true,* said Mrs. Germaine. 

' And now, madam, I hare a proposal to make lo you, 
which I hope you will take as it is meant. I understand 
from Mr. Germaine, you have some play debts V 

* Mr. Germaine does not know their amount,' said 
Mrs. Germaine ; lowering her voice, as if she appre- 
hended she might be overheard. 

< If you will trust me with thatsecret, I will not make 
a bad trsc of it ?* 

Mrs. Germaine in a whisper named the sum. It was 
certainly considerable, for the naming of it made Mr. 
Darford step back with surprise. After a few minutes 
thought, he recovered himself and said, ' this is a larg- 
er debt than 1 was aware of, but we will see what can 
be done. From the time that Charles and I dissolved 
our partnership, I have never remitted my attention to 
business ; and that very circumstance, for which you de- 
spise me, puts it now in my power to asust you without 
injuring my own family. I-am a man who speak my 
mind freely, perhaps bluntly. You must solemnly 
.promise me you will never again play at gny game of 
hazard. Upon this condition, I will pay your present 
debt immediately. 

• With all the eagerness of a person who wishes to 
seize an offer which appears too generous to be repeat- 
ed, Mrs. Germaine promised all that was required. Her 
debts were paid. 

And now her benefactor had hopes that she and her 
husband would live more prudently ; and that they 
might still enjoy some portion of domestic happiness. 
Vain hopes ! Charles really wished to retrench his ex- 
penses ; but Mrs Germaine's pride was an insupera* 
ble obstacle to all his. plans of economy. She had al- 
ways been accustomed to such and such things. There 
was no possibility of living without them. Her rela- 
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tionB would be perfectly a«toiii«he<i if she did hot appear 
in the style iu which she had always lived befoi*e her 
marriage. ProToked by the insolent absurdity of such 
arguments^ Mr. Germaine insisted with the authorita- 
tive voice of a husband who was conscious that he bad 
both reason and power on his side. Hence aixtse daily 
Altercations^ more bitter even than those which jealousy 
had formerly occasioned. Some wives acknowledge 
they can more easiljr forgive a husband^s Infidelity 
than his interference in the regulation of their house- 
hold expenses. Of this class of amiable {emaleswaB^ 
Mrs. Germaine. Though her husband strictly adhered 
to his promise, never to have any further connexion 
with his mistress, yet he was not rewarded by any in- 
creasy of afTection, or kindness from his wife ; on the 
contrary she seemed to be rather vexed that she was 
deprived of this legitimate subject of complaint. She 
could not with so much, tragic effecty bewail that her 
husband would ruin himself, and her by his follies. 

To loud altercations, silent hatred succeeded. Mrs. 
Germaine grew sullen, low spirited, nervous, and hys- 
terical. Among a few fashionable medical dowi^ers, 
fihe became an interesting personage : but this species 
of consequence was by no - means sufficient to support 
her self complacency, and as she declared, she feh 
herself incapable of supporting the intolerable burthen 
of ennui. 

In various situations, the conduct of any individuals 
may be predicted with certaimy, by those who are ac- 
quainted with their previous habits. Habit is, to weak 
minds, a species of moral predestination, from which 
they have no power to escape. "Their common lan<« 
guage expresses their sense of their own mabUity t& 
struggle against that destiny, which their previous feily 
has prepared. They usually say, For ray part, I can* 
not help doing so aad so. I know it is very wrong, i 
know it is my ruin ; but I own I cannot resist, it is 
in vain to argue vitlime 1 it is my way. it is nf 
fate«" 
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Mrs. Germaine found herself led « by an irresistable 
impulse" to the card-table, notwithstanding her solemn 
prdmise never more to play at any game of hazard. It 
was in vain to argue with her. " It was her way. It was 
her fate I She knew it was very wrong ; she knew it was 
her ruin ; but she could not resist I'* 

In the course of a few months, she was again involv- 
ed in debt ; and she had the meanness, and the assur- 
ance, again to apply to the generosity of Mr. William 
Darford. Her letter was written in the most abject 
strain, and was full of all the flattering expressions 
which she imagined must, from a woman of her birth 
and consequence in the world, have a magical effect 
upon one in Mr. William Darford's station. She was 
surprised when she received a decided refusal. He 
declined all further interference, as he perceived it was 
impossible that he could be of any real utiUty. He 
forbore to reproach the lady with her breach of prom- 
ise : < She will,' said he to himself, be sufficiently pun- 
ished by the consequences of her own conduct: I would 
not increase'her distress.' 

A separation from her husband was the immediate 
consequence^ Perhaps it may be thought that, to Mrs. 
Germaine', this would be no punishment ; but the'loss 
of all the pride, pomp, and circumstance of married 
life was deeply felt. She was thrown absolutely upon 
the charity of relations ; who had very little charity in 
any sense of the word. She was disregarded by all her 
fine acquaintance ; she had no friend upon earth to pity 
her : even her favorite maid gave warning, because she 
was tired of her mistress's temper, and of receiving no 
wages. 

The detail of poor Mrs. Germaine's mortiiScationa 
and sufferings cannot be interesting. She was a prey to 
low spirits,o? in other words to mortified vanity for some 
time, and at last died of a nervous fever. 

Her Husband wrote the following letter to Mr. WiU 
Uam Oarfcu'd- soon after her death i 



tf Mr DMAM- William^ 

« You have heard of fioor Mre, Germaine*a death and 
the manner •o/' it / more need be said upon, thai 
Bubject, Whatever were her favlXB^ she has svfferei 
for them ; and ao havt I for mine. BeUev^me lam ef 
fectwaUy cured ^all desire to he a fine gentlentan. I 
-ahall quit the name ofGermaine immedkLtelgyOnd re$ume 
that ofDarford. You Jcnow the state of my ajfairu. 
There ia y^t hope I may aet things to rightsy by my own 
industry ; and lam determined to go into bustnessj and 
Po apply to it in go^d eamestgfor my ovm sake^ and for 
the sake (fmy children^ whom I have hitherto shamefully 
neglected. But I had it not always in my power^ q/^er 
my marriage to do as I wished. JVb more of that* The 
blame be upon me for the past :for the future Ishail^ I 
hopej be a different man. I dare not ask you to trust ao 
far to these good resolutions as to fake me infa partner^' 
ship with you in your manufactory ; but perhaps yottr 
good nature can direct me to some employment suited t9 
my viewsi and capacity. I ask only a fair trial I think 
I shall not do as I used to dOf and leave aU the lettsera to 
he written by my partner. 

Give my love to my dear little hoy and girl. Mow eon 
I thank you and Mrs. Darford enough fbr all you have 
done for them J 2%ere is another person whom I would 
wish to thanky but scarcely dare to name s feelings as I 
doy 90 unworthy of her goodness. 

Mieuy yoter^s sincerely. 

CHARLES DARFORD, agatn^ 
« thank God.'' 

It is scarcely necessary to inform our readers, that 
Mr. William Darford received his penitent friend with | 
open ^rnifivtook him into partnership, and assisted him I 
in the most Idnd and judicious manner to re-establish 
bis fortune and his credit. He became remarkable for 
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his steady attention to business.; to the great astonish- 
ment of those who had seen him only in the character 
of a dissipated fine gentleman. Few have sufficient 
strength of mind thus to stop short in the career of 
folly, and few have the resolution to bear the ridicule 
thrown upon them, even by those whom they despise. 
Our hero was ridiculed most unmercifully, by all his 
former companions, by all the Bond-street loungers. 
But of what consequence was: this to him. He did hot 
live among them ; he did not hear their witticisms, and 
well knew that, in less than a twelve-month, they would 
forget such a person as Charles Germsdne had ever exist- 
ed. His knowledge of what is called high life had suf- 
ficiently convinced him, that happiness is not in the gift 
or in the possession of those who are often, to ignorant 
morUds, objects of supreme admiration and envy. 

Belief, founded upon our own experience, is very dif- 
ferent from that which we grant to the hearsay evidence 
even of the wisest of our fnends. Charles Darford's 
belief, upon this subject, was firmly fixed ; and it uni- 
iormly regulated his conduct. He looked for happiness, 
aod found it, in domestic life. His fondness for his 
children created, insensibly, a strong attachment to the 
I person who haCd shewn them so much judicious kindness. 
His second choice was as prudent as his first had been 
Qofortunate ; he married Miss Locke, and forgot the 
jears of misery which he spent with Mrs. Germaine. 
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CHAPTER!. 

Peojtle are not always 90 much in Love as t/tey aufi* 
pose. 

< W«AT a hkaaing it is to be the father of ancb a 
$umly of children !* said farmer Franklan(|| as he look- 
ed round at the honest aiid affectionate feces of his sons 
upd dau^tersy who were dining with him on his birth- 
4^. < What a blessing it is to have a large family of 
children 1* 

< A blessing jou may call it) if you wiU^ neighbour/ 
s^id farmer Bpttesworth ; < but^ if I ivas to speak my 
mind) I should be apt to call it a curse.' 

< Why) as to that) we may both be right) and both.be 
wr(mg)* replied Fr^nkland ; < for children are eitheif a 
blessing or a curse, according, as they turn out ; apd 
they turn out accordinjg^ as they are brought up. Bring 
vp>a child in the way it should go/' that has ever been 
9iy maipm ; show me a l»etter — show me a happier fa- 
mily than my own ; and show me a happier father tb^n 
myself,' continued the good old man, with pleasure 
sparklhig in his eyes. Observing) however) that his 
neighbour) Bettesworth) looked blank and sighed deep- 
ly, he checked himself) and said, in a more humble tone, 
< To be sure, it is not so mannerly for a man to be prais- 
ing his own ; except it jqst come from the heart una* 

^ wareS) amongst friendS) who will excuse i^— especially 
iipon such a day as this. This day I am seventy years 
of AgC} andBfeTer was hearUer or happier I So FanQy» 
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love, fill neighbour Bettesworth a glass of yowr sister's 
cider. 'Tis my Patty's making Sir ; and better never 
vas dniftk. Nay, nay, sit ye still, neighbour ; as yo^ 
happened to call in just as we were all fining, and mak- 
ing merry together, why you cannot do better than to 
stay and make one of us, seeing that you are heartily 
welcome.' 

Mr. Bettesworth excused himself, by saying that he 
was in haste home. 

No happy home had he, no affectionate children to 
welcome his return. Yet he had as numerous a family 
as Mr.Frankland's ; three sons and two daughters: Idle 
Isaac, Wild Will, Bullying Bob, Saucy Sally, and Jilting 
Jesse. Such were the names by which they were called 
by all who knew them, in the tovm of Monmouth 
where they lived. Alliteration had lent its artful aid'* 
in giving these nick-names ; but they v^ere not mis- 
applied! • 

Mr. Bettesworth was an indolent man, fond of hi& 
pipe, and fonder of building castled in the air by his fire- 
side. Mrs. Bettesworth was a vain foolish vixen ; fond 
of dre.ss, and fonder of her own will. Neither of them 
took the least care to breed up their children well. 
Whilst they were young, the mother humoured them: 
when they grew up, she contradicted theiii in every 
thing, and then wondered how they could be so un- 
grateful as not to love her. 

The father was also surprised to find that his boys 
and girls were not as well-mannered, nor as wbll-tem- 
pered, nor as clever, nor as steady, nor as dutiful and 
affectionate, as his neighbour Frankland's ; and he said 
to himself, some folks have the luck of having good 
children. To be sure, some children are born better 
than others. 

He ahould rather have said, to be sure, some children 
are bred better than others. 

Mr. Frankland's wife was a prudent sensible woman, 
and had united with him in constant endeavours to edu- 
cate their family. Whilst they were yet infants, prat- 
tling at their mother's knee^ she taught themtolQve and 
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help oner another, to conquer their little froward hu- 
mours, and to bQ obedient and tractable. This saved 
both them and herself a great deal of trouble after- 
wards ; and their father often said, both to the bpjrs and 

< girlS; ^ You may thank your mother, and so may I, for 

5*he good tempers you have.* 

*i^he girls had the misfortune to lose this excellent 
ifcth er» when one was about seventeen, and the other 
Pl^ een ; but she was alwajrs alive in their memory, 
j^y^-the eldest sister, was homely in her person ; but 
vine was so neat in her dress; and she had such a cheerful 
agre^lc ieittper, that people forgot she was not hand- 
8omeV.*|CkTticalarly as it was observed that she was very 
fond pfiser'sister, Fanny, who was remarkably pretty. 

Faimy ifeas neither prudish nor censorious ; neither 
a romp rior a flirt : she was so unaffected and unassum- 
ing that most of her neighbours loved her ; knd tliis is 
saying a great deal, in favour of one who had so much 
the. power to excite envy. 

Mr. Franktand^s eldest son, George, was bred to be 
a farmer ; and he . understood country business uncom- 
monly well, for a young man of his age. He constantly 
assisted his father, in the management of the farm ; and, 
by this means, acquii^ed much experience with little 
waste of time, or money. His father had always treated 
him so much as his friend, and had talked to him so 
openly of bis a^airs, that he ever looked upon his fa- 
ther's business as his own ; and he had no idea of hav- 
ing any separate interest. 

James, the second son, vlras bred to trade. He had 
been taught whatever was necessary and useful, for a 
man of business ; he had habits of punctuality, civil 
manners, and a thorough love of fair dealing. 

Frank, the youngerst son, was of a liibre lively dispo- 
sition than his brothers ; and his father used often to 
tell him, when he was a boy, that, if h^ did not take 
care. His hasty temper wotild get him into scrapes ; and 
that the brightest parts, as. they are called, will be of 
Uttle use' to a man, unless he has also steac^e^s to go 
thr<iu^ wkh wUateirer He hegifls. These hints, from 
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a father whom he heartily loved, made so strong aiv 
impression upon Frank that he tbok great pains ta 
correct the natural violence of his temper, and to' leam 
patience and industry. The three brothers were at- 
tached to one another; and their friendship was a source^ 
of improvement as well as of pleasure. 

The evening of Mr. Frankland's birth-day, the whole 
family retired to an arbour in their garden, and began 
to talk over their affairs with open hearts. 

* Well, Frank, my boy,' said the happy father, who 
was the confident of his children, < I am sure, if your 
heart is set upon this match with Jesse Bettesworth, I 
will do my best to like the girl ; and her not being rich 
shall be no objection to me ; we can make that up 
amongst us, spme way or other. But, Frank, it is fair 
to tell you my opinion of the girl, plainly and fully, be- 
fore hand, as I have done. She that has jilted others^ 
.1 think, would be apt to jilt you, if she met w\th abet- 
ter offer.' 

* Why then, father, I'll not be in a hurry : I'll take 
time to cpnsider, before I speak to her any more ; and I 
thank you for being so kind, which I hope I shall not 
forget.' 

The morning after this conversation passed, Jilting 
Jesse, accompanied by her sister, Saucy Sally, came to 
pay Patty and Fanny Frankland a visit. They were full 
of some piece of news, which they were eajp^er to tell. 

* Well, to be sure, I dreamt I had a diamond ring 
put on my finger by a great lord, not a week ago,' cri- 
ed Jesse ; < and who knows but it may come true ? You 
tave not heard the news, Fanny Frankland ? Hey Patty ^ 

*^Npt they ; they never hear any news !' said Sally. 

* Well then, I'll tell you,* cried Jesse. Rich Captwn 
Bettesworth, our relation, who made the great fortm 
abroad, over seas, has just broken his neck out a hunt- 
ing ; and xhe/ortm all comes to us.' 

^ We shall see now whether Mrs. Craddock shall 
push by me again, as she did yesterday in the street ! 
We*n see whether I shan't make as good a fine lady as 
herself, I warrant it, that's all. It*8 my turn to pusk 
by folk now,* said Saucy Sally. ♦ 
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Fanny and Patty Frankland, with sincere good nature, 
. congratulated their neighbours on the increase of for- 
tune ; but they did not think that pushing by Mrs. 
Craddock could be one of the most useful or agreeable 
consequences of an increase of fortune. 

* Lord) Patty I how you sit, moping yourself there 
at your work,' continuf^ Sally : < but some people must 
work, to be sure, that can't afford to be idle. How, 
■you must envy us, Patty !* 

Patty assured her she did not in the least enyy those 
who were idle. 

< Fine talking t Fine airs truly. Miss Patty I This is 
by way of calling me over the coals for being idle, I 
suppose !* said Sally ; • but I've no notion of being ta«- 
ken to task this way. You think you've had a fine edi^ 
cation^ I suppose, and so are to set a pattern for all Mon- 
mouthshire, indeed : but you'll find some people will be 
as much thought of, now, as other people ; and may 
hold their heauds as high. Mdication^s a fine thing,* no 
doubt ; but/orfin'* a better, as the world goes, I've a 
notion : so younwiy go moping on here as long as you 
pl^ease, being a good child all the days of your life !— « 

« Come when you'recalled ; 
And doasyou^re bid; 
Shut the door after y'oa ; 
And you'll never be chid. *• 

< I'm sure, I would not let my nose be kept to the 
grindstone, as yours is, for any one living. I've too 
much spirit, for my part, to be made a fool of, as some 
people are ; and all for the sake of being called a vastly 
good daughter, or a vastly good sister, forsooth I* 

Nothing but the absolute want of breath could have 
suspended the remainder of this speech ; for she was 
so provoked to see Patty did not envy her, that she was 
determined to say every thing she could invent, to try 
her. Patty's temper, however, was proof against the 
trial ; and Saucy Sally, despairing of success,, against 
one sister, turned to the other.. 
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^ Miss Fanajy I presume,' said she, < won't give her*- 
self such high and mighty airs as she used to do, to on« 
of her sweethearts, who shall be nameless.' 

Fanny blushed; for she knew this speech alluded to^ 
Wild Will, who was an admirer of hers, but whom she 
had neyer encouraged. 

* I hope,' said she, < I never^aye myself surs to any 
body: but, if you mean to speak of your brother WiU 
iiam, I assure you, that my opinion of him will not be 
changed by his becoming richer : nor will my fathet's.* 

Here the conyersation was interrupted hy the en^ 
trance of Frank, who had just heard, from one of the 
Bettys worth's, of their good fortune. He m as impatierit 
to see how Jesse would behave in prosperity. ^ Now/ 
said he to himself, < I shall judge, whether my fath^r'fr 
opinion of her, or; mine, is right.' 

Jilting Jesse had certainly given Frank reason to be- 
lieve she was very fond of him; but the sudden change 
in her fortune quite altered her views . £md opinions. Aa 
soon as Frank came in she pretended to be in great 
haste to be gone : and, by various petty manoeuvres^ 
avoided giving him an opportunity of speaking to her ; 
though she plainly saw he was anxious to say something^ 
to her in private. At length, when she was looking^ 
out of the window to see whether a shower was over, 
he went behind her and whispered, « Why are you in 
such haste ? Cannot you stay a few minutes with us I 
You were not always in such a hurry to run away !' 

< Lord, nonsense ! Mr. Frank. Why will youaU 
ways plague me With notisense, Mr. Frank V 

She opened the lattice window as she spoke, put out 
her beautiful neck as lar as possible, and looked xxp^ 
eagerly to the clouds. 

< How sweet this jasmihe smelh !* said Frank, pul- 
ling a bit of it which hung over the casement. * Thik. 
is the jasmine you used to like so much. See, I've nail- 
ed it Mpi and its finer than ever it .was. Won't you have 
A sprig of it ? OfFertngto put sonriein her hat, as he 
had often done before ; bilt she noW'dp'e^ back disdaiuK 
fully, saying : 
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* Lord ! Mr. Frank, it's all wet ; and will spoil my 
^ew lilac ribbons. How awkward and disagreeable you 
are, always l* 

^ Always J You did not always think so : at least you 
did not say so.* 

^ Well, I think so, and say so, now ; and that's 
enough ? 

* And too much ; if you are in earnest : bnt that I 
can hardly believe.* 

* That's your business, and not mine. If you don't 
chuse to believe what I say, how can I help it ? But this 
you'll remember, if you please. Sir.' 

' Sir ! I ! Oh Jesse ! is it come to this ?' 

* To what, Sir ? For I vow and declare I don't under- 
stand you.* 

* I have never understood you till now, I am afrwd**^ 

* Perhaps not : its well we understand one anothev^ 
at last. Better late than never.* 

The scornful lady walked off to a looking glass, ta 
wipe away the insult which her neiw lilac ribbons Jiad 
received from Frank*B sprig of jasmine. 

< One word more, and I have done,* said Frank, has« 
tily following her. * Have I done any thing to dis- 

- please you ? Or does this change in you proceed from 
the change in your fortune, Jesse ?* 

< I'm not obliged, Sir^ to account for my proceedinga 
to any body ; and don't know what right you have to 
question me, as if you were my lord and judge; which 
you are not, nor never will be, thank God*' 

% f Frank's passion struggled with his reason for a few 
instants. He stood moUonless ; then, in an altered voice 
repeated, HhankGod I* and turned from her with proud 
composure. From this time forward he paid no more 
couit to Jesse. 

* Ah, father,* said he, you knew her better than I did.. 
I am glad I did hot marry her last year, when she 
would have accepted of me, and when she seemed to 
Jove me. I thought you were rather hard upon h^r 
then. But you were not in love with her, as I was, and 
now, I find you were right/ 



< Mf dear Frank,* said the good old man, < I'hope 
you will not thkik me hard aoodier tim% when I do not 
think just the same as you do. I would, as I told yQli, 
haye done every thing in my power to settle you well 
in the world, if you had married this girl. I should 
Dover have beenangry with you ; but I shoidd have been 
bitterly grieved, if you had for the whim of the nunube, 
mode yourself unhappy for life. And was it not best to 
put you upon your guau^ ? What better use can an old 
man make of his experience, than to give it to his 
ohildren I' 

Frank was touched by the kind manner, in which bis 
father spoke to him; and Fanny, who was present, im- 
mediately put a letter into her fether^s hand, sayings ^ t 
have just received this from Will Bettsworth i what an- 
swer do you think I hod best give him V 

Now, Eaoii^» though she ^ not quite-approyc of 
Wild Will's character, felt a little partially fi>r hixfti 
lor he. seeoaed to be a generous temper, his Itian- 
oe^s were engaging. She hoped his wildness. was odj 
the effect of good spirits, and that he would soon setde 
to some business. However,, she had kept these hopes 
and this partiality a secret from all, but her father, and 
she. h(ri never given Will Bettesworth any encourage- 
ment. Her father had not a good ojHnion of this young 
matn ; aad she had followed his advice, in keeping him 
at a distanee. His let^r was written in so vile a ha^d 
that it was. not easy to dectph^ the meaning 

« My sw«bt rasTTT Fanvyv * • 

Notwithstanding your cruilty, I ham more in Ibve 
with with yon than hevcr ; and now I ham come in for a 
share ihtt great fbrthi ; and shall ask no questions from 
father nor mother, if you will marry me, haying no rea- 
son to love or care for either. Mother's as cross as hev* 
er, and will never, I amshure,agreto my doing any thing 
I like myself: which makes me more set upon having mf 
own whay, and I ham more and more in love with you 



than tter^ and would go through fife and water tb get 

Your true love (in haste,) 
Will Bsttbswohth/' 

At first reading the leittef, Fanny waa pleated to find 
that her lever did not, like Jilting Jesse, change Ms 
nund the moment that Ms situation was altered : but, 
upon looidng over it agdn, she could not help consider* 
ing, that such an undudful son was not likely to make a 
very good husband, sffid she thought even that Wild 
Will seemed to be more and more ia love with her than 
ever, fr^m the spirit of opposition ; for lie had not 
been much attached to her, tin his mother, as he said, 
set herself agaimst the match. At the end of this letter 
were the words turn over ; but they were so scrawled 
and blotted, that Fanny thought they Were only one of 
the strange flouris^s which he usually made at the cfnd 
ef his name ; and, consequently she had never turned 
over, or read the postcrlpt, when she put the epistle 
Into her father's hands. He deciphered the flourishj 
and read the following ad^tkm.: 

I know your feather does not Hkeme; but never 
mind his not being agreuble. As shure as my name's 
Will, Fd.eany you hofi*, m'g^t er day ; and £«yb wcndd 
fight your brothers along with me, if they riaid a word : 
for Bob loves fun. I will be at your windor this night, 
if you are agltuble, like a gnrl of spirit.'' 

Fanny ilras shocked soinuch that she turned quits 
I prie j and would have sunk to the ground, if she had 
' itot.been suppcnted by her father. As so<»i -as she re*» 
qoivered Mrs^lf :6ufiiciently t6 be able to think, ^he do:* 
I dated that all the liking she had ever Mt<t(tp Willhmi 
Bettes^mth wasico^pletely conqneredvahd she'thiQSk^ 
^ her.father for faarog early hini^ dia^ 
lac^ter* « Ah.! iatiicr,'^dL«he, < ivhat a Iittp^s^ it 
ba»beea[lbor;nkertfaat iiDumtu'teade^tii^^ 
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no longer habitable. It was calculated that «ix hOfi- 
dred pounds would not repair the loss occasioned hj 
this unfortunate accident. How the hay*rick had 
caught fire nobody knew. 

George, who had made up the haystack^ was most 
inclined to think that the hay had not been sufficiently 
dried ; a^d that the rick had heated from this cause. He 
blamed himself extremely, but his father declared he had 
seen, feltyiind smelt the hay, when the riQk was making; 
and that it was^as well sayed hay as ever was brought 
into a farm-yard. This, in some measure, quieted poor 
George's conscience ; and he was yet more comforted 
by Patty's good*nature, who showed him a bucket of 
ashes which had been left very near the spot where th^ 
hay-rick stood. The servant girl, who, though careless 
was honest, confessed she recollected having acciden- 
tally left this bucket in that dangerous place the preced- 
ing evening ; that she was going with it across the 
yard to the ash-hole, but she heard her lover whistle to 
her from the lane, and she set down the bucket in a hur- 
ry, ran to meet him, and forgot the ashes. All she 
could say in her defence was that ^he did not think 
there was. any fire in the bucket. 

Her good master forgave her carelessness : he said he 
was sure she reproached herself enough for it,as indeed 
she did ; and the more so when her master spoke to 
her so kindly : she cried as if her heart would break ; 
and all that could be done to comfort her was to set 
her to work as hard as possible for the family. 

They did not, any of them spend their time in vain 
lamentations : ready money was wanting to rebuild the 
house and barns, and James sold to a haberdasher in 
^Monmouth, all of his stock which had been saved out 
of the fire,.ftnd brought the money tp his father. 

< Father,' said he, ^ you gave this to me wheii you 
were able to afford it ; you want it now, and I can do - 
Very well without it. I will go and be shopman in some 
good shop in Monn^outh ; and by degrees I shall get on 
and do very well in the world. It would be strange if 
I did not, after the education you have given nie.* 
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The father took the money from his son with tears 
of pleasure. * It is odd enough/ said he, < thati should 
feel pleasure at such a time ! But this is the blessing of 
having good children. As long as we are all ready to help 
one another in this manner, we can never be very mise- 
rable, happen what may. ' Now let us think of rebuild- 
ing our house,' continued the active old man. < Frank, 
reach me down my hat. I*ve a twinge of the rheuma- 
tism in this arm : I caught a little cold the night of th<B 
fire, I believe ; but stirring about will do me good, and 
I must not be lazy.; I should be ashamed to be lazy 
amongst so many active young men.* 

The father and sons were very busy at work, when 
an ill-looking man rode up to them ; and, after asking 
if their name^as Frankhind, put a paper intQ ^ach of 
their hands. These papers were copies of a notice to 
quit their farm, before the ensuing first of September, 
under ^ain of paying double rent for the same. 

^ This is some mistake^ Sir^' said old Franklatid, 
mildly. 

* No mistake. Sir,* replied the stranger. * You'wiil 
•find the notice is a good notice, and duly served* Yow 
lease I have seen myself, within these few days : it ex^ 
pired last May^ and you have held oyer, contrary to law 
and justice, eleven months, thisbein^ AprlL' 

* My father never did any thing contrary to law and 
justice in his whole life,' interrupted Frank ; whose eyea 
flashed with indignation. 

< Softly, Frank,' said the father, putting his hand on 
his son's shoulder: « Softly, my dear boy: let this gen- 
tleman and I come to an understanding quietly^ Here 
is some mistake. Sir. It is very true that my lease ex- 
pired last May ; but I had a promiis^ of renewal from 
my good landlord.' • 

* I don't know, Sir, any thing of that,* replied the 
stranger, as he looked over a memorandum-book. < I 
do not know whom you denominate yonr good lari^lord i 
that being no way of describing a man in the eye of the 
law : but, if you refer to the original grantor, or lessor, 
Francis Folingsby,of Folingsby-place, Moomouthshireji 



Esq. I am toinfiyrtn fou, tfiai he tHed at Bath die ITth 
instant.' 

< Oiedi Mf poov landlord daad 1 1 am very sorry for it/ 

< And his nepheV| Philip Folingaby, Esq. came into 
liossession as heir at law/ continued the stranger, .in an 

' unvaried tone ; < and under his orders I act> having a 
power of attorney for that purpose.* 

< But, I am>sure Mv. FhiHp Foltngshf cannot 
luiQw of the poomise of :renewaiy which I had from \m 

* Verbal .promises,: you know, are nothing, Sir ;^ mer« 
air, without witnesses s aady if gratuitous on the part of 
the dcceased^are no ways binding, either in common 
law or eqmtyt on the- aurvirov or heir. In case the pn>- 
.miac had. been, ia- wiitingt and on a proper stsmpyi* 
would have been! something/ 

< It- was not in writing to be sure,.Sir/ said Frainl> 
land ; ^ but I thought my good landlord's word waa as^ 
|;ood as his bond, aSod I .Sfud so/ 

< Yes,' cried Frank ; < and I remember when you said 
so to him, I was by : and he answered^ ^ You shall have 
my ))iromi8e in writing.- Such things are of little uaoy 
between-hcnvst meh r but who knows what maj happen^ 
and who may come afler me } Every thing about busi- 
ness should be put in writing. I would never let a 
tenant of mine be at an uncertainty. You have improv- 
ed your famit and desenre to enjoy the fruits of your 
own industry, Mr. Frankland.'' Just then^ companf 
came in, and our landlord put off writing the promise. 
He next day iefe the coimtry in a hurry ; and I am sure 
thought afterwards, he had . given w- .^e promiao in 
writing.* 

< Very clear evidence no doubti Sir bui not at all to 
the point at present,' said the stranger* < Asaoagenly 

~I am to know nothing but what is vuf employer's intent. 
When we see the writsag«nd stamps X shall be abetter 
judge,' added he with a sneer. ' In the mean time^ 
gentlemen, I wish you a good morning • and you will 
please to observe that you have beeudolf aeryed with 
nouce to quity or pay double rent^ 
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« There can be no doubt> however,* said Fi^k, * that 
Mr. Folingsby will believe yo\i, father. He is a gentle- 
roan, I suppose, and not like this new agent, who talka 
like an attorney.. I hate all attorneys/ . 

< All dishonest attorneys, I suppose your mean, Frank,*' 
said the benevolent old man ; who, even, when his tem- 
per was most tried> never &poke, or even £elt,^with acri- 
mony. 

The new landlord came to the country; and, a few 
days after his aFrival> <^d Frankland went to watt upon 
hun. There was^ Ihtle hope of seeing young Mr. Fo- 
lingsby ; he was a man whose head was at this time en- 
tirely fiiU of gi^s> and.tandemS) and unicorns : business 
was his aversion ; pleasure was his business^ Money- 
he considered only as the ftieans of pleasure ; and te- 
nants onlj AS machines, who make money. He was 
. neither avaricious nor cruel : but thoughtless and ex- 
travagant. 

Whilst heappearedmcrely in the character of a young^ 
man of fashion,these faults werje no offence to his equals , 
' to whom they did no injury ; but, when he came into 
possession of a large estate, and when* numbers were 
dependant upon him, they were, severely felt by his in- 
feriors.. . ' 

Mr.Foiingsby had just gathered up t^e reigns in hand 
and was seated in his unicorn, when. fai*merFrankIand,. 
who had been waiting some hours to see him, came tO' 
the side of the car>riage« As he took, off liis hat, the 
wind blew his grey hair over his face. 

* Put. on your hat, pray, my good friend ; and don't 
come near these horses,. §pv: I can^t answer foe them. 
Have you any commands witb me 

J ^aye . been waiting some hours to speak to you,, 
i Sir : but, if you pe.npt at leisure, I will come again to- 
morrow morning,' said old Franklaodi- 

VAy^, do so ; call to-mprrow morning ; for now i 
^Vf^not ^ine moment^Q spare/ said young Fblingsb)^,. 
as he whipped his hor3ie(fti.and drove off, as^ if the safety^ 
•f the nation had depended upon twelve miles an hour^ 

Thene3(t day^andthe. ni^xt, ap^ the ne^t^/the oidii 
V0L.H.. 1^ 
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tcmntttikd upea Ips yooog landlord ; but whhstt^b* 

tsttmngan audience : still he ma deiired to caU to-mcr- 
'Sow^ aDdto*mon-oWyaiwbtoiDor90w. He wrote sefcnJ 
letters to him,but reeeiml nomnswer ^ at fatttiafaerggfet* 
Ing half a guxnealahis hndtonf « gemlemaD, hat gain- 
<ed adraiuaoce.' Mr. Foling^)^ vms drawing' tiH -hii' 
boots^and hit hor%€^im»p)ammf$ to the doim ^ FVank* 
land saw it was necessary to be concise in his story ; 
he slightly touched en tbe principal ctrciimBtttioe8» tfao^ 
length of tkne he had occupied hb fiirm^ t&e inipvoviD- 
ihentshe had made vpontlie: landyaBd the misfomme 
which, had latel jr be£EiHe» ham** The boots weiar cniif 
'the time that he got fo t^e fwomiae^Qf venewalyaad tfa^ 
notice to quk. 

< Promise of a renewid 1 1 know of no tncktMag. 
Notice tox|uit;'tha^ftnifagdnt*a boainess; speak^to 
hiin>he'U.doyou justke. -I raaUj^atti sorrf fisr yov, Mr. 
Frankland ; very sorry : extremely sorry. Daam the 
rascal who made these boots you see bow I'm 
circumstsoK^; hsMii^tarmemeiittomyself fonly came 
to the country lisr .afew daya ; set out for Ascot races 
to^norrow 4 really ha^e ikot a moment to think of any 
thing. But speak «o Mr, D^ -wf agenc. He'll do 
you justice, I'm sure. I leave all these things to him» 
Jacky that bayiu>rse i» coming cai~' 

< I have spoken 40 your agent) Sir/ said the ekl tea- 
ant^ folio wing his thoughtlesa young UndioiPd but he 
said that verbaLpromises^-witlMHit a witaesa preseofty 
tirere^ nothing but aii^and I hate nothttg to rely on but 
your justics^ I assure yoia, Sir^ I hai^e not been an idle 
tenant ;<nw land viill ahew ibat I haveaet/ 

^ Tell Mr. Deal so ^ tnadce hkaunderstamdit in this 
£ght.^ I leave e vevy thing ef thia sort to Mr. Deal." I 
really hatenot^e for betmess, but Ilea enre Mr^dcal 
will do you justice. 

This was all thM ccmld betibtaSned fVem the yotmg 
landlord, litis confidence i& kig iiLgent^ Aetise of jtrslice 
was somewhat misplaced*' Mr.'^beal bad received a j 
.proposaliron«ae«hMif tfeHaiiC^^^^^^^^^ iarm^i I 

aad wkh ttaiiii^{M^0pcMal4i )mA^iM$Wm sm nlsSek ep^^ 
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mare fottMy^ than M tliAt poor Frankfcind cwld tree. 
The 9gtttt taojs, the fium from him f and declared be 
mOdMV in justice to his: employe, do otherwise:; 
teeao«e «heoew.teaaiithftd promised tobnihi uposthe 
fold alodge.^'lbr laigrgentleman: toiohabi^ instead of « 

The tmasa^acm VM-egnd^ wit^omt Mr. Fotiags- 
bf^B knowing any thing more of the matter, except 
■r^MQg.^ leases^ wixBch he <^ without reading them; 
and recexfing half m year>i& rent in hand, as a fine ; 
iriiichhedi#with great saiiafaetion. He was oftoi 
distressed for ready moneys thongfa he had a large es- 
tate; and his agents well knew how to humour hna^m 
his hatred of bnuness. No interest ebuid haTe per- 
suaded Mr. Folingat]^ deliberately to commitso basean 
afidwy as that«r cheatuig a deserving c^d tenant mt 
ntf a promised reimwal y but^ in facti Jong before the 
leases were sent to him, her had totally forgotten every 
ayllal:4e that pdorFrankiand< had said to him on tlie sub* 
ject* . . 



CHAPTER ni. 

lideiitt/j xt^/ketr Trust is refioseeti insures Reject / md 
seldom faUs to fneet Rtward* 

Th« day on which they Icfr dieir farm was a melan<» 
aholy day, to thid unfortunate fiunily^ Mr, F»mkland's 
j father and grand-&ther had been tenants, and excellent 
tenants, to the FoUngsby family ; all of whom had occum^ 
pied, and not only occupied "but highly improred, this 
£&ftfi. AH tSie nelghbdurs werestruck with compassion, 
Mfft 6il#d ^mie upoft Mr. Fotingsby V But Mr. Fo* 
lingsby w^s at Ascot, and did not hear thesu He was 
on thoTtM^ groimd) bettibg himdreds upon a fofourite 
I horse ; whikt <his old msA^ and hi» imsilf were 'Siow^ 
i PM«ing, in their eovdred oart^ down^ the lano wl»eh dei 
from thdr farm ; taking a last farewell of the fields they 
md culdvated, and the to^ett 'they had sown, bQt 
jrhicb they we^ nenr to reap. 



lOS POPULAR TALES. 

. Hunnah, the servant girl, who had reproached herself 
ao bitterly for leaving the bucket of aihes near the hay- 
rick, was extremely active in assisting her poor master. 
Upon this occasion, she seemed to be endowed witu 
double strength ; and a degree of cleverness and pre- 
sence of mmd, of which she had never shewn any symp" 
toms in her former life j but gratitude wakened all her 
faculties. 

Before she came to this family, she had Htcd some 
years with a farmer who, as she now recollected, had a 
small farm, with a snug cottage upon it, which w*s 
be this very year out of lease. Without saying a wora 
of her intentions, «he got up early one morning,. walkea 
fifteen miles to her old master's, and offered to pay out 
•of her wages, which she had laid by for six or sevea 
years, the year's rent of this farm before-hand, U tn^ 
farmer would let it to Mr. Fi-ankland. The farmer 
would not take the girl's money, for he said he wantea 
no security from Mr. Frankland, or his son George ; 
they bore the best of characters, he observed, and no 
people in Monmouthshire couW understand the man- 
agement of land better. He willingly agreed to let 
him the farm ; but . it contained only a few acres, ana* 
the house was so small that it could scarcely lodgeabove^ 
three people. 

Here old Frankland and his eldest son^ George, set- 
tled. James went to Monmouth, where he becam^' 
shopman to Mr, Cleghom,a haberdasher, who took him 
in preference to three other young men, who applied on 
the same day. < Shall I tell you the reason why I fix^^ 
>iipon you, James ?' said Mr.. Cleghom» ' It was not 
whim ; I had my reasons,! 

, < I suppose,' said James, ' you thought 1 had been 
honestly and well brought up ; as I believe in former 
times. Sir, you knew something of my mother.' 

< Yes, Sir ; and in former times I knew something 
ef yourself. You may forget, but !• do not, that, when 
fou were a child, not more than niiie. yeafs old,* you- 
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eame to this shop to pay a bill of jour ttiother^s i the 
bill was cast up a pound too little ; yoU found out the 
mistake, aod paid me the money. I dare say you are 
as good an accountant, and as honest a fellow, still. I 
have just been terribly tricked, by a lad to whom I trtist-^ ' 
cd foolishly ; but thia will not make met snapicioos to- 
wards you, because I know how you have heen bn>itgfat 
up; and that is the best security » man can have/ 

Thus, even in childhood, the foundation of a good 
tharacter may be laid ; and tkiks children inherit the 
good name of their parents. A: rich inheritance 1 of 
which they cannot be deprived, by the utmost malice pt 
fortune. 

The good chamcters of Fanny and PatttjrFrankhaid 
were well known, in the neighbourhood ; luid, when 
they could no longer afford to live «t home, they found 
no difficulty In gettbg pkces. On the contrary,sever9il 
of the best faroHien in Monmouth were anxiou» to eik- 
g;age them. Fanny went to live with Mrs.Hungerfbrd i 
a lady of auandent £nnily^ who was proud, tat not iti- 
aoient^and generous, but not what is couunonly called 
affable^ She had severalxhildreD, and sho hired Fanny 

I Frankland fior the particular, purpose of atwidlng them.. 

' < Pray 4et mc see that you. exactly obey my -orderst 
young woman^ with respect to my children/ said Mrf. 
Hunger£brd, ^ and you shaU have no reason to complain 
ofthe mannerj in which youare treated, in this house. 
It is my wish to mafce every body happy in it, from tte 
highest to the lowest* You liave, I understand^ received 
an education above your present station in Hfe } and i 
hope and trust that you will deserve the high optaion 
I anil fhim that circumstance, moUned to mm-of you/ 
Fanny was rather intimidated by the haughimess ^ 
Mrs.Hungerford's manner ; yet she felt a steady thougli 
modest confidence ia herself, which was not disj^easiag 
to her mistress. 
About tfiia time Patty, also, went into service. Her 

I mistress was a Mrs. Crurope,a very rich old lady, who 
was o&ensick and peevish, slid who confessed that sho 

^ required au uncoiiamcmly good-bumouredpmou to wait 

I 
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upon her. She lired a few miles from Monmouth, 
where she had many relations ; but, on account of her 
great age and infirmities, she led an extremely retired 
life. 

Frank was now the only person in the family, who 
was not settled in the world. He determined to apply 
to a Mr. Barlow, an attorney of an excellent character. 
He had been much pleased with the candour and gene- 
rosity Frank shewed,in a quarrel with the Bettesworths; 
-and he had promised to befriend him, if ever it «houM 
be. in his power. It happened that, at this time, Mr. 
Barlow was in want of a clerk ; and, as he knew Frank » 
abilities, and had reason to feel confidence in his integ- 
rity, he determined to employ him in the office. Frank 
had once a prejudice against attorneys ; he thought that 
they could not be honest men :. but he was convinced 
, of his mistake, when he became acquainted with M». 
Barlow. This gentleman never practised any mean 
pettyfogglng arts ; on the contrary, he always dissuaded 
those who consulted him from commenting vexatious 
suits. Instead of fomenting quarrels, it was his pleasure 
and pride to bring about reconciliations. It was said 
.of Mr. Barlow that he had lost more suits out of the 
courts, and fewer in them, than any attorney of his 
.•landing in England. His reputation was now so great 
tl^at he was consulted more as a lawyer than as an attor- 
.ney. With such a master, Frank had a prospiect of be- 
ing extremely happy, and he determined that nothing 
should be wanting, on his part, to ensure Mr. Barlow's 
esteem and regard. 

. James Frankland, in the mean time, went on happilf 
with Mr. Cleghom, the haberdasher ; whose customers 
all agreed^ that his shop h^ad never been so well attend* 
.ed as since this young man had been his foreman. His 
accounts were kept in the most exact manner ; and bis 
bills were made out with unrivalled neatness and cxp&- 
dition. His attendance on the shop was so constant 
that his master began to fear it might hurt his health ; 
especially as he had never^ till of late, been used to ^ 
qonfineda life. 



THE eOKTRAST^ Ul 

< You should go abroad, Jtnies, these fikie eveitings,' 
said Mr. Cleghorn. < Take a walk in the country now 
and then, in the fresh air. Don*t think I want to nail- 
you always to the counter. Come, this is as ^ fine an 
evening as you can wish : take your hat and away ; 1*11 
mind the shop myself, till you come back. He must bo 
a hard master, indeed, that does not know when he's 
well served ; and that never will be my case, I hope. 
Good servants make good masters, and good masters 
good servants. Not that I mean to call you, Mr. James, 
a servant : that was only a slip of the tongue ; and no' 
matter for the tongue, where the heart means well, as* 
mine does towards you.^ 

Towards all the world Mr.Cleghom was not disposed, 
to be indulgeht : he was not a selfish man ; but he had 
a high idea of subordination in life. Having risen him-' 
self by slow degrees,he thought that every man.in trade 
should have what he called the rough, as well as the. 
smooth.'* He saw that his new foreman bore thorough 
▼ell ; and therefore he 'was now inclined to give him 
some of the smooth. 

James, who was extremely fond of his brother Frank 
called upon him and took him to Mrs.Hungerfords's,to 
I ask Fanny to accompany them in this walk. They had 
seldom seen her, since they had quitted their father's, 
house, and lived in Monmouth ; and they were disap* 
pointed when they were told, by Mrs. Hungerford's 
feotiiian^ that Fanny waandt at home; she was gone out 
to walk with the children. The man did not know 
which road they went, so they had no hopes of meeting 
her ; and they took their way through one oithe shady 
lanes near Monmouth. The sun had set some time, 
before they thought of returning ; for^ after several 
weeks coftfinement in close houses, the fresh air, green 
fields, and sweet smelling wild flowers in the hedges j 
were delightful novelties. < Thost^ who see these 
things every day,* said James, * scarcely notice them r 
I remember I did not, when we lived at our farm. So 
things^ as my father used to say, are made equal to 
people in this world. We, who are hard at work in » 



« Mt dear B0T8 AND GIRLS, 

« It is a Strange thing to me to be without you ; but, 
vitb me or from me, I am sure you are doing well ; and 
that is a great comfort ; aye, the best a father can have 
Especially at my age. I am heartily glad to hear that 
my Frank has, by his own deserts, got so good a place 
with that excellent man, Mr. Barlow. He does not 
hate attorneys now, I am sure. Indeed, it is my belief 
he could not hate anybody for a half an hour together, 
if he was to do his worst. Thank God, none of my 
Nchildren have been brought up to be revengeful or en- 
vious ; ar.d they are not fighting with one another, as I 
heart he poorEfettesworth's now all are for the fortune— 

Better is a dinner of herbs, where love is, than a stall- 
ed ox, and hatred therewith." I need no\ 3vc troubled 
myself to write this text, to any of you ; but old men 
will be talkative. My rheumatism, however, prevents 
me from being as talkative as I could wish. It has been 
rather severe or so, owing to the great cold I caught, 
the day that I was obliged to wait so Jong at Sqi^ire 
Tolingsby's, in my wet clothes. * But I hope soon to be 
stirring again, and to be able to take share of the work, 
about our little fanm, with your dear brother George. 
Poor fellow ; he has so much to do, and does so much, 
that I fear he will over work himself. He is at this 
present time out in the little field opposite my window* 
«ligging up the docks,which are very hard to conquer; 
he has made a brave large heap of diem, but I wish to 
my heart, he would not toil so desperately. 

I desire my dear James and Frank, you will not con* 
fine yourselves toomuch,in your shop,and at your desk; 
this is all I have to dread for either of you. Give my 
love and blessmg to my sweet girls. If Fanny was not 
as prudent as she is pretty, I should be in fear for her J 
hearing, as I do, that Mrs. Huneerford keeps so much 
fine company* A waiting maid m such a house is in s 
dangerous place : but my Fanny, I am sure, will ever 
keep ii;i mind her mother's precepts and example. I 
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am told tfiat Mrs, Crunipe, Patty's mispress, is (owing 
I. suppose, to her great age and infirmiL^s), difBcultin 
her humour ; but my Patty has so even imd pKasant a 
temper that I defy any one Uving,that knovs her,not to 
love her. My hand is now quite tired of wf ting ; this 
being penned with ifriy left, as my right arm is not yet 
free &om rheumatism : I have not James witV me to 
writer God bless and preserve you all, my dear chil- 
dren. With such comforts, I can have nothing to com- 
plain of in this world.— -This I know, I would not ex- 
change'any one of youjfor all myneighbourBetteswmh'» 
ine fortuoe. Write soon to 

« Your afifectionate father, 

« B. Franklanjd." 

* Look ! look at the glow-worms!* cried the children, 
leathering round Fanny, j.ust as she had finished read- 
ing her letter. There were prodigious numbers of 
them, on this common ; and they shone over the whols 
groimd, in clusters, or singly, like little stars. 

Whilst the children were looking with admiration and 
delight at this spectacle, their attention was suddenly 
diverted from the glow-wQrms,by the sound of aFrench 
horn. They looked round, and perceived that it 
came from the balcony of a house, which was but a 
few yards distance from, the spot where they were 
standing. 

< Oh ! let us go nearer to the balcony ?' said the chil- 
dren, *that we may hear the music better.' A violin, 
and a clarinet, at this moment be gan>to play. 

* Oh, let us go nearer,repeated the children,drawing 
Fanny wiih all, their little force towards the balcony. 

* My dears, it is growing late,' said she, « and we must 
make haste home. There is a crowd of company, you 
'see, at the door and at the windows of that house ; and, 
if we go near to it, some of them will certainly speak 
to you, and that you know your mama would not like.* 

The children paused, and looked at one another, as. 
if inclined to submit ; but, at this moment, a kettle 



drum was hdb^} and little GustAVtis j the yoiiogeBt tt 
the boys, couo not resist his curiosity, to hear and see 
more of thv instrument: he broke loose from Fanny's 
hands, and^scaped to the house, ezckuming, ^Tmust 
and will )ear it, and see it too !' 

Fanny- was obliged to pursue \ilm into the midst of 
the cro^d : he made his wa^ up to a young gentleman 
in regAnentals, who took him up in his anivs, sayingt 
< By Jove, a fine little fpUow ! A soidterieveiy iocfaof 
him 1 By G — iie. shall see the drum^ and.*beat it too ; 
let us see who dares say to the, contrary/ 

As the gallant ensign spQke,.he carried. Gtotavus tip 
a flight of stairs that led to the balcony* Fanny, in 
grcM anxiety, called after him to beg that he would 
not detain the chil^, who was trusted to her care : her 
mistress, she said, would be extremely displeased with 
her, if she disobeyed her orders. . 

She was here interrupted, in her remon^raoce, hj 
the shrill voice of a female, who stood on the same 
•tair with the ensign, and whom, notwithstanding the 
great alteration in her dresa, f'anny recognised to b« 
Sally Bettesworth. Jilting Jesse stood beside her. 

< Fanny Frankland, I purtest ! what ft pqthex sh.^ 
keeps about nothing,' cried Saucy Sally. * Know your 
betters and keep your distance young woman* Who 
cares whether your mistress is displeased or not ? Shp 
can't turn us away : Can she, pray I She can't call En- 
sign Bloomington to account ; Can she, hey ?' ' 

An insolent laugh closed this speech ; a laue;{i 
which several of the crowd joined : but sot^^e gentleniea 
were interested by Fanny's beautiful and modest cpua- 
tenance, as she looked up ta the balcony, and, yf^^ 
tears in her eyes, entreated to be heard. Qbi 
shame, Bloomington ! Give her back the boy. " ^ 
not fair that she should lose her place,* cried th^y* 

Bloomington would have yielded ; but Sa.ucy Saljf 
stood before him, crying in a threatening tone, *1" 
never speak to you again, T promise you, Blooming*^ 
if you give up. A fine thing, indeed, for a man apd a 
soldier to give up to a womai^ and a servant girl I ap4 
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«n impertinent seryaiit ffirl ! Who cares for her or her 
place either ?* 

^.l4o ! Ido!* exclaimed little GustavuSy springing* 
from the ensign's arms. < I care ibr her. She is not 
an impertinent girl ; and I'll give up seeing the kettle 
drum» . and go home with her directly, with all my 
heart/. 

In, vain Sally attempted to withhold him ; the hoy 
ran down the stairs to Fanner, and marched off with her 
in all tUe conscious pride of a hero> whose generosity- 
has fairly vanquished his passions. Little Gustavus was^ 
indeed a truly generous child the first thing he did. 
when he; got home, was to tell his mother ali that had 
passed this evening.. Mrs. Hungerfbrd waa delighted 
with hep son, and said to him, < I cannot, Vm sure, re- 
ward jou better, my dear, than by rewarding this good 
young woman. The fidelity with which she has ful- 
filled my orders, in all that regards my children, places^ 
her, in my opinion, above the rank in which she was 
born. Henceforward she shall hold in my house a sta-^ 
tlon to which her habits of truth, gentleness, and good 
sense, entitle her.' 

From this time forward, Fanny, by Mrs. Hunger- 
ford's desire, was always present when the children^ 
took their lessons from tlieir several masters. Mrs.. 
Hungerford advised her to apply herself to learn all 
those things wliich were necessary for a governess to 
young ladies. < When you speak, your language in ge-^ 
neral i^ good, and correct; apd no pains shall be want- 
ing, on my part,' said this haughty but benevolent lady, 
* to form, your manners, and to develope your talents* 
This I partly owe you, for your care of my children v 
and I am happy to reward my son, GtistavuS) in a man- 
ner which I am certain will be most agreeable to him.* 

^ And mama,' said the little boy, < may she walk out. 
sometimes with her brothers ? for I do believe she lo^e» 
them as well as I love my sisters.' 
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Patience^ Gentleneasy and Sweetness ^ Temfier^ are 
angelic Virtuee. 

Mrs. Hungbrford permitted Fanny to walk 9ut for 
an hour, every morning, during the time that her chil*» 
dreii were with their danciiig master ; and at thb hour, 
tometimes her brother Jamesy and somodmea her bro* 
ther Franki could be s{>ared ; and they had many plea« 
sant walks together. What a happiness it was to them 
to have beea thus bred up, from their earliest years, in 
friendship, with one another. This friendship was now 
the sweetest pleasure of their lives. 

Poor Patty I She i-egretted that she could not join in 
these pleasant meetings.; but^alas ! she was so useful, 
so agreeable, and so necessary to her infirm mistress,tbat ' 
she could never be spared from home. * Where's Pat- 
ty \ why does not Putty do this ?' were Mrsv Crumpe's 
constant questions, whenever she was absent. Patty 
had all the business of the house on her hands, be- 
cause nobody could do any thing so well as patty. Mrs. 
Crumpe found that no one could dress her but Patty; 
nobody could make her bed, so that she could sleep on 
it, but Patty ; no one could make jelly, or broth, or 
whey that she could taste, but Patty ; no one could 
roast, or boil, or bake, but Patty. Of course, all 
these things must be done 1^ nobody else The iron- 
ing of Mrs. Crumpe's cai^,-which had exquisitely nice 
plaited borders, at last fell to Patty's share ; because 
once when the laundry -maid was sick, she plaited one 
so charmingly, that her lady would never afterwards 
wear any but of her plaiting. Naw MrsXrumpe chang* 
ed her cap, or rather had her cap changed, three times 
a day ; and never wore the same cap twice; 

The labours of washing, ironing, plaiting, roasting, ^ 
boiling, baking, making jelly, broth, and whey, were 
not sufficient : Mrs. Crumpe took it into her head that 
she could eat no butter but oC PaUy's churning, But 
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what was worse than all) not a night passed without 
Patty's being called up to see *What could be the mat- 
ter with the dog, that was barldng, or the cat that was. 
mewing?' And, whjen she was just sinking to sleep 
ftgain^ at day-break, her lady, in whose room she slept^ 
would call but, *Patty 1 Patty I There's a dreadful noise 
in the chicken-yard.' 

' *-Gh, Ma'am, it is only the cock's crowing.* 

< Well, do step out, and hinder them from crowing at 
thlsi terrible rate.' 

' ' But, Ma'^am I cannot hinder themr indeed.' 

• < Oh yes, you could, if you were up. , Get up and 
whip *em, child. Whip 'c!n all round, or i shall not 
tleep a wink mpre this night.' 

How little poor Patty slept her lady never consider- 
ed : not that she wa§ in reality an ill-natured woman,, 
but sickness inclined her to be peevish ; and she^had so* 
long been used to be humoured, and waited upon, bjc 
relations and servants, who expected she would leave 
them rich legacies, that, she considered herself as a sort 
of golden idol; to whom all that approached should and 
would bow as low as she pleased. Perceiving that al» 
xtaost all aroOnd her were interested, she became com- . 
pletely selfish. She was from morning till night,from' 
night till morning, nay from year's end to year'is end, 
so xnwh in the habit of seeing others employed for her 
that she absolutely considered this to be the natural and 
necessary course of things; And she quite forgot to think 
of the comforts, or even of the well being, of those 
creatures who were" born for her use, and lived but to 
oblige her.'* 

From time time, she was so far wakened to ieeline, 
by Patty's exertions and good humour, that she would 
aay^ to quiet her own conscience, < Well i Well ! I'll 
xnake it all up to her, in my Will.- 1*11 make it all up 
to her in my Will I* 

She took it for granted, that Patty, like the rest of 
Jter dependants, was governed entirely bj merpenary 

^Takeo^omlifes 
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considerations; and she was persuaded that the hop«^ 
ofthis legacy would secure Patty her slave for life. In. 
this she was mistaken. ' 

One morning, Patty came into her room, with a face 
fuU of sorrow : a &ce so unUke her usual countenance, 
that even her mistress, unaccustomed as she was to at- 
tend to the feelings of others, could not help noUcmg 

the change. . , , . •» , 

^ Well i Whafs the matter, child ? said she. 
« Oh, sad news, Mada;n 1' said Patty, turnmg aside to 

hide her tears. , , , 5 »^ 

< But, whaf s the matter, child, I say ? Can t you 
speak, whatever it is, hey ? What, have you burnt my. 
best cap in the ironing, hey ? Is that it • 

* Ohj worse worse^ Ma'am ? 

< Worse I What can be worse I' 

< My brother, Ma'am, my brother George is ill, verr 
ai, of a fever : and they don't think he'll Uve 1 Here is. 
my father's letter, Ma'am I' 

< Lord, how can I read it without spectacles ( anA 
why should I read it, when you've told me all that's in 
it ? How the child cries I' continued Mrs. Crumpe, rais- 
ing herself a little on her pillow, and looking at Patty 
withasorx of astonished curiosity. * Heigho . ButL . 
can'c stay in bed this way tiU dinner-time. Get me my 
cap, child, and dry your eyes ; for crying won't do your 
brother any good.' . .„ . 

Patty dried her eyes, < No : crying will not do him- 
any good,' said she, * but — 

* But where is my cap ? I don't see it on the dressing- 
table/ 

* No, Ma'am : Martha wDl bring it in a minute or 
two; she U plaiting it.' 

« Lwill not have it plaited by Martha.. Go and do it 
yourself.' 

* But, Ma'am,' sjud.Patty, who, to her mistresses 
surprise, stood still, notwithstandbg she heard this or- 
der, <I hope you will be so good.as to give me leave to. 
go to my poor brother to-day. All the rest of my bro- 
thers and sisters are with him, and he wants to see mfr 
and they have sent a horse for me.' 



* No matter ^hat they liave sent ; you shantgo; I 
•an't spare you. If you chuse to-senre me, serve me. 
If you chmti to serve your brother^ aenre your brother> 
and leave me.' 

* Tfaeny Madam^ said Patty, I must leave you : for I 
cannot but pkuse to serve my brother, at such a time as 
this/ifX can serve him iwhioh God grant I may^ntbe 
too Jat« to do 1' 

* What ! You will leave me ? Leave me :contrary to 
TOY orders ! Take notice, thcD ; these doors you shsiil 
never enter again, if you leave me now,' cried Mrs. 
Cruinpe ; w}io, by this unexpected opposition to her or- 
ders, wasf actually worked up to a atate unlike her usual 
peevishness- She started up in .her bed, and g^rowing 
quite red in the face^. cried, < Leave me now, and you 
leave jp/^ forever^ Remember that i Itemember 
that!' 

< Then, Madam, I must leave you for ever,* said Pat- 
ty, moving towards the door. < I wish- you your health 
and happiness; aod am sorry to break s« short.* 

' Thf? girl's an ideot!' cried Mrs. Crumpe. * After 
this yoi^ psuwiot expect that i should remember you in 
my will/ 

* Ng, i^iflced»iM^am ; I expect no sueh thing,' said 
PaUy (Hfsr b»»d was on the lock of the door as she 
sppW)* 

< TheQi* s^d SAt^ Crumpe, ^perhaps you will think 
it worth your while to stay with me, when I teU youl 
have apt ic^gat youin my win ? V Consider that, child, 
before y^ov turn th^ handle of the door. Consider that^r 
and dipn'tdirBi^ge me for ever.' 

^ Oh, Madam? consider my poor brother. I am sorry 
to disoblige you for ever ; but I can consider nothing 
but my . poor brother,* said Patty. The lock of the door 
tailed qukkly in her hand. 

< Why I Is your brother rich ? What upon earth do 
you expect from this brother, that can make it worth 
your while jto behave to me tn this strange way?' said 
Mra. Crumpe^ 
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Patty was silent with astonishment for a few moments 
and then answered, <I expect nothing from him,Madain: 
he is as poor as myself: but that does not make me lo^e 
him the less-* 

Before Mrs. Crumpe could understand this last 
speech, Patty had left the room. Her mistress set up 
inher bed,in the;same attitude, for some'minutes after 
she was gone, looking fixedly at the place where Patty 
had stood : she could scarcely recover from her sur* 
prise ; and a multitude of painful thoughts crowded up- 
on her mmd. 

' If I was dying, and poor, who would come to me ? 
Not a relation I have in the world would come near me! 
Not a creature on earth loves me as this poor girl loves 
her brother, who is as poor as herself/ 

Here her reflections were interrupted by hearing th* 
galloping of Patty's horse, as it passed by the windows. 
Mrs. Crlimpe tried to compose herself again to slcep^ 
but she could not ; and in half an hour's time she rang 
her bell violently, took her purse oqt of her pocket, 
counted out twenty bright guineas, and desired that a 
horse should be saddled ulimediately, and that {her 
steward should gallop after Patty^ and offer her that 
nohole sum in Aandy if she would return. ^ Begin with 
one guinea, and bid on till you come up to her price,' 
said Mrs. Crumpe. * Have her back again I will ; if it 
was only to convince myself that she is to be had for 
money, as well as other people.* 

The steward as he counted the gold in his hand, 
thought it was a great sum to throw away for such a 
whim : he had never seen his lady ^takc the whim of 
giving away ready money before, but it was in vain to 
remonstrate ; she was peremptory, and he obeyed. 

In two hours time he returned ; and Mrs. Crumpe 
saw her gold again with extreme astonishment. The 
steward said he could not prevail upon Patty even to 
look at the guineas. Mrs. Crumpe now flew into a vio- 
lent passion, in which none of our readers will probably 
iyropathi;¥e j we shall therefore forbear to describe it. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ne good Man dies secure in conscious Virtue* 

When Patty came within half a mile of the cottage 
in which her father lived, she met Hannah, the faithful 
servant, who had never deserted the family in their 
VDisfortunes ; she had been tvatcbing all the morning, 
on the road, for the first sight of Patly ; but, when she 
saw her, ,and came quite close up to her, she had no 
power to speak ; and Patty was so much terrified that 
she could not ask her a single question. She walked 
her horse a slow pace, and kept silence. 

* Won't you go on, Ma'am V said Hannah at last, 
forcing herself to speak. * Won't you go on a bit 
faster I He's almost wild to see you.' 

* He is alive then !' cried Patty. The horse was in 
full gallop directly, and she was soon at her father's 
door. James and Frank were there watching for her : 

I they lifted her from the horse ; and, feeling that she 

I trembled so much as to be scarcely able to stand, they 
would have detained her a little while in the air ; but 
she passed, or rather rushed into the room where her 

1 brother lay. He took no notice of her, when she came 
in ; for he was insensible. Fanny was supporting his 
head : she held out her hand to Patty, who went on 
tiptoe to the side of the bed. Is he asleep ?' whisper- 

j ed she, 

* Not asleep, but— He'll come to himself present- 
ly,' continued Fanny, * and he will be very glad you arc 
come ; and sq will my father.' 

* Where is my father ?' said Patty. ' I don't see 
him.* 

Fanny pointed to the furthest end of the room,where 
he was kneeling at his devotion. The shutters being 
half closed, she could but just see the faint beam which 
shone upon his grey hairs. He rose, came to his 
daughter Patty, with a air of resigned grief, and taking 
J)er hand between both of his said,' My love— we mutt 
I lose him— God's will be done 1' 
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* Oh) there is hope, there is hT>pe still/ said PaUf . 
* See I The colour is coming back to his lips again; his 
eyes open ! Oh, George, dear Geoge, dear brother t 
It is your.own sifter, Patty : don't you know Patty l* 

* Patty I — ^Yes. Why does not she come, to me ? I ^ 
ivould go to her if I could,' said the sufferer^ without 
knowing what he talked of. < Is not she cc»ne yet? 
Send another horse Frank. Why it is only six iml^s* 
Six miles in three hours, that is— how ^anf miles an 
hour ) ten miles is it ? Don't hurry her— Don't tell her 
I'm so bad— nor my father — Don't let him see me, nor 
James, nor Frank, nor pretty Fanny, nor any body— ^ 
They are all too good to me — only wished to see poor 
Patty once before I die — But don't frighten her— I 
shall be very well tell her— quite well by the time she 
comes* 

After running on in this manner for some time, hfs 
eyes closed again and he lay in a state of stupor. He 
continued in this condition for some time : at last his 
sisters, who were watching beside the bed, heard a 
knocking the door. It was Frank and James ; the^f^ 
had gone for a clergyman, whom George, before he 
bepame delerious had desired to see. The clergyman 
was come, and with him a benevolent phyi^cian, who 
happened to be at his house, and who insisted upon ac- 
companying him. As soon as the physician saw the 
poor young man, and felt his pulse, he perceived that 
the ignorant apothecary, who had been first employed^ * 
had entirely mistakenGeorge's disease,and had treated 
hixn wrongly, by which he was' thus reduced. His SiS- 
ea^se was a putrid fever, and the apothecary had bled 
him repeatedly. The physician thought he could cer- 
tainly have saved his Hfe, if he had seen him two days 
sooner; but now it was a hopeless case. All that could 
be done for him he tried. 

Towards evening the disease, seemed to take a fa* 
YQurable turn. George came to his senses, knew his 
father,^his brothers, and Fanny, and spoke to each with 
his custonuiry kindness, as they stood round his bed : 
• )if ^en asked whether poor Patty was come ? When 



he-tftw lier,iie thanked hprtenderlyfor cpming to him; 
but could not recollect he had any thing particular to 
say to her. 

< I only wished to see you all together, to thank you 
for your good nature to me ever since I was bom, 
and to tak^ leave of you before I die ; for I feel that I 
am dying. Nay, do not cry so ! My father 1 Oh, my 
&ther is most to be pitied i but he will have James and 
Frank left.* 

Seeing his father*s affliction, which the good old man 
struggled in vs4n to subdue, George broke off here : he 
put his hand to his head, ^s if fearing it was agaia 
growing confused. 

< Let me see our good clergyman, now that 1 am well 
enough to see him,' said he ; he then took a hand of each 
pf his brothers and sisters, joined them together and 
pressed them to his lips, looking from them to his fa- 
ther, whosQ back was now turned. ^ You understand 
me,* whispered George ; ' he can never come to wants 
while you are left to work and comfort him. If I should 
not see you again in this world! farewell ! ask my father 
to give me his blessing 1* 

< God bless you, my son ! Grod bless you, my dear 
good son ! God T^ill surely bless so good a son,* said 
the agonized father, laying his hand upon his son's fore- 
head, which even now was cold with the damp of deatl). 

What a coQ^fort it is to have a father's blessing ! 
said George. < May you all have it^ when you are as^ 
am now.* 

< I shall be out of this world long, long before that 
dme, i hope,* said the poor old man, as he left the 
room* ^ But God*8 will be done I Send the clergyman 
to my boy.* 

!he clergyman riemained in the room but a short 
time : when he returned to the family, they saw by h|a 
looks that all was over S 

There was a solemn silence. . 

* Be comforted,' said the good clergyman. < Never 
man left this world ^ritha clearer conscipaccfi or had 
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happier hope of a life to come. Be comforted. Alas, 
at such a time as this you cannot be comforted by' zXxf 
thing that the tongue of man can say.* 



CHAPTER VI. 

Magnanimity in M^ortune insures Respect. 

All the family attended the funeral. It was on a 
Sunday, just before morning prayers ; and, as soon as 
George was interred, his father, brothers, and sisters j 
leftthe churchyard, to avoid being seen by the' gay 
people who were coming to their devotion. As thtf 
weht home, they passed through the field in which 
George used to work; there they saw his heap of docks, 
and his spadfe upright in the ground beside it, just as he 
had left it, the last time that he had ever worked. 

The wliole family staid for a few days with their poor 
father. • Late one evening, as they were all walking out 
together in the fields, a heavy dew began to fall ; and 
James urged his father to make haste home, lest* he 
should catch cold and should have another fit of the 
rheumatism. They were then at some distance from 
their cottage ;md Frank, who thought he knew a short 
way home, took them by a new road, which unluckily 
led them far out of their way; it brought them unex- 
pectedly within sight of their old farm, and of the new 
house'which Mr. Bettesworth had built upon it. 

< Oh, my dear father, I am sorry I brought you this 
-way,* cried Frank. ' * Let us turn baclc.* 

* No, my son, why should we turn back ?* said his 
father, mildly ; « we can pass by these fields, and this 
house, I hopei without coveting our neighbour's goods.* 

As they came near the house, he stopped at the gate 
to look at it. < It is a good house,' said he, < but I have 
no need to envy any man a good house : I that have so 
much better things, good children i* 
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last as he uttered these words, Mr. Bettesworth's 
house door opened) and three or four men appeared on 
'the stone steps, quarrelling and fighting. The loud 
voices of Fighting Bob and Wild Will were heard too 
plainly. 

* We haye no business here/ said old Frankland, 
turning to his children ; * let us go.* 

The combataots pursued each other with such furi* 
ous rapidity that they were near to the gate in a few 
instants. ' . 

* Lock the gate, you without <there, whoever ^ou 
^re ! Lock the gate ! Or I'll knock jrou down when 1 
come up, whoever you are ;* cried Fighting Bob, who 
was hindnaost in the race. 

Wild Will was. foremost j he kicked open the gat^, 
but; his foot slipped as he was going through : his bro- 
ther overtook him, and seizing him by the collar^ cri- 
ed, * Give me back the bank notes, you rascal ; they are 
mi^ie, and 1*11 have *em in spite of you.* 

* They are mine, and I'll keep them in spite of you/ 
retorted Will, who was much intoxicated. 

* Oh, what a sight I brothers fighting I Oh part them ; 
•pt^rt them ! Hold I Hold I for heavens' sake 1' cried old' 
Frankland to them. 

. Frank and James held them asunder, though they 
abused one another in the grossest terms. Their father, 
by this time, came, up i he wrung his hands, and wept 
.bitterly. 

< Oh, shame i shame to me in my old age !' cried he ; 
Vcsin'tyou two let me live the few years I have to live 
in peace ? Ah, neighbour. Frankland, you arebetter^off ! 
My heart will break soon. These children of xnine 
win be the ruin and the death of me.* 

Atihese words the soi^s interrupted their father, with 
loud complaints of the manner in which he had treated 
them. They had quarrelled with one another and with 
their father, about money. The father charged them 
with profligate extrayagance ; and they accused him. of 
sordid avarice. Mr. Frankland, much shocked at this 
scene> besoug^ht them at least to return to their house> 
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And not to expose themselTes in this manner; espe- 
cially noir that they "were in the station of gendemtn. 
Their passions were too loud and brutal to tisteii tt> 
this appeal to their pride ; their being raieed to the 
rank of gentlemen could not give them principles, dP 
manners ; that can only be done by edueaUon. Des- 
pairing io effect any gocid, Mr. Frankland retired 
this scene, and made the bestof his way hom^e ta hii 
peaceful cottage. 

< My children,' said he to his family, as they ^ 
down to their fru^ meal ; * we are poor, but Ire are 
happy in one another. Was not 1 right to say I Mcd 
not envy neighbour Bettcsworth his fine house ? VfM' 
ever misfortunes befal me, I have the blessing of good 
children. It is a blessing I would not exchange foraoj 
this world affords. God preserve them in health 

He sighed, and soon added, < It is a bitter thitigt6 
think of a goo^ son, Who is dead ; but it is worse, pei^ 
haps, to think of a bad son who is alive^ That is" a 
misfortune I can never know. But^mydear bc^s^ 
girls,* continued he, changing his tone ; < this idle wn^ 
of life, of ours, must not last forever. Youf are too 
poor to be idle ; and so much the better for you. Ttf* 
morrow you must all away to your own businessw^ 

< But, father,' cried they all at oncOf < wbiefa of us 
must stay with you ?** 

< None of you, my good cbildren^ ¥oii- arts afi gd« 
ing on well in the world ; and I will not take you firaia 
your good masters and ndstresses.^ 

Patty now ur^d that she had the stvong^at light to 
remain with their lather ; because Mrs^ Grumpe would 
certainly refuse te receive her into her service again^tf* 
ter what had passed at their parting ; but aothing coaM 
prevail'upon^Frankland ; he positively revised to Many 
of his children stay with him, Afl I'asfe^ Frsenk cried, 
^ how can you possibly manage this fkrm without hetp ! 
You must let either James er me.stay. with yo^ fath^. 
Suppose you should be seized with another fit of 
theumatism.' 
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Fmkland paused for a moment^ and ihen answeredy. 
^ Poor Haonah will nurse me, if 4 fall sick. I am eible 
stiil to pay her just wages. I will not be a burthen to. 
my children. As to this farm, I am going to give it up ; 
for indeed/ said the old man smiling, < I should not be 
well ableto manage it with the rheunkatismin my spade 
arm. My landlord,' farmer Hewit, is a good hatured 
•fiiefidly man ; and he will give me my own time for the 
rent ; nay he tells me he would let me live in this co|« 
tftge hv nothing ; but I cannot do that.* 

< Then what will you fk>, dear father V said his sons'. 
^ ^ The clergyman, who was here yesterday, haspoade 
'interest for a house for me, which will cost me nothing, 
nor him neither ; and I shall be very near you both, 
b(>y8.* ' 

* But, father,' interrupted Frank, < I know, by your 
way of speaking, there is something about this house 
which you do not like/ ' 

* That is true,' said old Frankland ; < but that is the 
fault of my pride, and of my old prejudices ; which are 
hard to concjuer, at my time of life. It is certain I da 
not much like the thoughts of going into an alms- 
house/ 

< An alms-house t' cried all his children at once, in st 
tone of hoxTor. * Oh, father, you must XK>t, indeed you 
must not go into an alms-house V 

The pride, which renders the English yeoman averse 
to live upon public charity, is highly advantageous to 
the industry and virtue of the nation. Even where it 
is instilled earfy into families, as a prejudice^t is useful ; 
and ought to be respected. 

. f^i^kland's cliildren, shocked at the idea of their 
bthe^r'a goring into an alms-house, eagerly offered to 
^oin together the money they had earned, and to pay 
the rent of the cottage, in which he now lived ; but 
Prankland knew that, if he took this money, his chil- 
dren would themselves be in distress. He answered,' 
with tears in his eyesy— 

' My dear children, I thank you all for your good- 
ness ; but I paonot accept of your offer. Since I am no 
Vol. 11. L 3 ^ 



toiferiMc to support myself I wiH Mt^ from' fiko. 
pride, be the rmn of chUdren. I wiilnotbealmr-' 
tlienta them; and I prefer liting upon public charity 
to accepting of the ostentatious liberality of dsny onv 
rich man. I am come to a resolution, vrhicb i^tlung: 
ahall induce me to break. I am determined to five ia 
the Monmouth alms-house, nay, hear me, my childpeUr 
patientlyr-*to Uve in the Monmouth ahws-hoase for one: 
year ; and during that time I will net see any of your 
unless I am sick. I lay my commands upon you-not to* 
attempt to see me till this day twelvemonth. If at tliat 
time you are altogether able to maintain me^ wkhont 
.hurting yourselves, I will most wiUingly accept of ymv 
bounty for the rest of my days.* 

His children assured him they should be able to earn 
money sufficient to maintain him, without injury to 
themselves, long before the end of the year ; and they^ 
besought him to penmt them to do so as soon as it wa» 
in their power : but he continued firm in hisresolutiony 
and made them solemnly prraiise they would obey his 
commands, smd not ever attempt to see him during the^ 
ensuing year. He then took leave of th^ft in a most 
affectionate manner ; saying, < I know, my dearest chil** 
dreii, I have nowg^ven you the strongest possible mo- 
tive f(Mr industry and good conduct. This dajr twelve* 
month, we shall meet again ; and I hope it will be as^ 
joyful a meeting as this is a sorrowful parting.*^ His 
children, with some difficulty, obtained permistton to 
accompany him to his new abode. 

The alms-houses, at Monmouth, are far superior to^ 
eommon institutions of this kind; they are remarkdHrfy 
neat and comfortable little dwellings, and form a row of 
pretty cottae^es, behind each of which there is a gso^n 
Mm .gooseberries, currants, and a variety of useful 
vegetables. These the old men cultivate themselves. 
The houses are fitted up conveniently ; and each indi- 
vidual is prodded with every Oiing that he wams^ in 
his own habitation : so that there is no opportumiy or 
temptation, for those., petty disputes about property^ 
ifbich pfteu occur in charitable instituiiious, that af« 
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ootiy^lently conducted. Pbor people^ wfaa have thdr 
goodsin co]Binon,inust necesBaril/beconie quarrelsome. 
I ^ You see/ saod old FranUand, xx>inting to the shin* 
ing row of pewter, on the clean shelf oVer the fire-plac9 
m his little kitchen, < you see I want for nothing, here* 
I am not much to be pitied/ 

• Hi^cfaildren^ stood silent and dejected, whilst he 
dressed himself in the uniform belonging to the alms- 
house. Before they parted, they idl agreed to meet^ 
at this place, that dSiy twelremonth ; and to bring with 
them the eamm^rs of the year : thejr had hopes that 
thus, by their united efforts, a sum might be obtained 
suffideut ta place the father once more in a state of in- 
dependence. With these hopes they separated, and 
letsmed to their mastera and mistresses. 



CHAPTER VII. 
// is the Profieriy <^ Selfishness to destroy Enjoyments 

Patty went to Mrs. Crumpe's to get her clotheS| 
Which she had left there, and to receive some months 
Wages, which were still due for her services. After 
what had passed, she had no idea that Mrs. • Cronipe 
would wish she should stay with her ; and she had heard 
of another place, in Mbnmouth, which she believed 
would suit her in every respect. 

The first person she saw, when she arrive.d at the 
hou^ 6f her late mistress, was Martha \ who, with a. 
hypocritical length of face, said to her, * Sad news t 
Sad news, Mrs. Patty ! The paasion my lady was thrown 
into, by your going away so sudden, was of terrible 
detriment to her. ThatTCry bight, she had a stroke 
of the pialsy, and has scarce spoke since i* 

« Don't take it to heart, it is none of your fault \ don't 
take it to heart, dear Patty,' said Betty^ the housemaidy 
who was fond of Patty. ' < What could you do but go 
t» your bxother i Here^ drink this wiaeri and don't 
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blame yourself at all about the matter. Mistress hadt 
stroke sixteen months ago, afore ever you came inter 
the house ; and I dare say she'd have had this last 
vffiethcr you had stayed or gone.* ' 

iEIere they were interrupted by the violent ringing of 
Mrs. Crumpe's bell. They were in thie room nextt(< 
her .; and, as she heard voices louder than usual, she 
was impatient to know what was going on. Patty hearj 
Mrs. Martha answer^ as she opened her lady's door, 

* 'Tis only Patty Frankland, Ma'am ; who is come for 
her clothes and her wages.' . 

* And she is very sorry to hear you have been so il!.* 

* Very sorry/ said Betty, following her to the door.^ 

' Bid her come in,' said Mrs. Crumpe ; in a vpicc 
more! distinct than she had ever been heard to speak ioy 
since the day of her illne,ss. 

< What I are you sorry for me, child V said MrSr 
Crumpe, fixing her eyes upon Patty's. 

Patty made, no answer ; but it was plain how much 
she was shocked. 

. < Aye, I see you are sorry for me,' said her mistress* 

* And sol am for you,* added she, stretchiag out her 
hand and taking hold of Patty's black gown. Xou shall 
have a finer stuff than this for mourning for me. But 
I know that is not what yoii are thinking of j and that's 
the reason I have more value for you than for all the 
rest of them put together. Stay with me, stay with mCf 
to nurse me ; you nurse me to my mind. You cannot 
leave me, in the way I am in now, wben 1 ask you ta 
stay.' 

Patty could not without inhumanity refuse ; she stay 
ed with Mrs. Crumpe, who grew so doatingly fond of 
her that she could scarcely bear to have her a moment 
out of sight. She would take neither food nor medi- 
cines, but from Patty's hand ; and she would not speaki 
except in answer to Patty's questbns. The fatigue and 
confinement Patty was now forced to undergo wer^ 
enough to hurt the constitution of any one, who hid 
not very strong health. She bore them with the 
. greatest patience and good humour ; indeed, the . con- 



flcipusness that she w^s doing ri^ht suppofted her ih 
exertions which trould otherwise have been beyond 
her power. 

Shti had still more difficult trials to go through : Mrs. 
Mmha was jealoAis of hei' favout with her lady, and 
dfteh thi^eW out hinttt thAt som^ people hadmuph mor6 
luefc, and xitorfc ctti^ning too, than* other people ; but 
ttsu sdtn^ people might perhaps be dis(tappointed at last^ 
hvdieir ends. . * 

Patty i^tit on her own straight way, without mint- 
ing these insinuations at first ; but she was soon forced 
to attend td them. Mrs. Crumpets relations received 
intelligence) from Mrs.Marthaythat her lady was growl- 
ing worse atid worse every hour ; and that she was quite 
shut up under the dominion of an artful servant girl $ 
who had gainefd such jpoiKret over her that there was n6 
knowing what the consequence nn^htbe. Mr.Crumpe'fe 
reladons were much alarmed by this story : they kneW 
she had made a wiEf, in their favour, some years before 
I this time ; and the^ dreatded that Fatty should prevail 
I liposi her to alter it, and should get possession herself 
of the fortune. They were particularly struck whh 
thi& id^ar, because acn instance of undue power, acqvur* 
edby afavourite servatit midd over her doating mistress 
bap^ned about tfiid pietiodtO he mentioned, in an ac^ 
couiit Of a trial iii the newspapers of the day. Mrs; 
Crutnfie'a nearest relations' wete two grand nephews^ 
The eMest trafs Mr. Joshua Crumpe, a merchant, who 
Was settled at Liverpbofr the youngest wast thatEhsigft 
Bloomington, whom we formerly mentioned. He had 
, .keen intended for a merchant, but he would never settle 
to business ; and at lait ran away from the counting* 
lumse, where he had been placed, and went into'the ar* 
tty. He was an idle extravagant young man : his great 
I aunt was by fits very angry with him, or very fond of 
I him. Sometitnes she wouM supply him with money; at 
others, she would forbid him her presence,and declare 
' he should never see another shHling of hers. This had 
heen her latest determination ; bwt Ensign Bloomin|g. 
ton thought he could eaaily get into her favour agaio^ 
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and he resolved to force himself into the house^ Mreu 
Crumpe positively refused to see him : the day after 
this refusal, he returned with a reinforcement, for which 
Patty was not in the least prepared : he was accompstni- 
ed by Miss Sally 'Bettesworth, in a regimental riding 
habit. Jesse had been the original object of this gen- 
tleman's gallantry ; but she met with a new and richer 
Idver, and of course jilted him. Sally, who was in haste 
to be married, took undisguised psdns to fix theEnsign; 
and she thought she was sure of him. But to proceed 
with our story. 

Patty was told that a lady and gentleman desired to 
see her, in tlie parlour : she was scarcely in the room 
when Saucy Sally began, in a Voice capable of intimidate 
ing the most courageous of scolds, < Fine doings ! Fine 
doings here ! You think you have the game in your 
own hands, I warrant, my lady Paramount; but I'm not 
one to he bullied, you know of old.* 

* Nor. am I one to be bullied, I hope,* replied Patty, 
in a modest but firm voice. < Will you be pkased to let 
.me know,in a quiet way, what are your conuaands mth 
me, or my lady ?' . / . 

< This gentleman here must seel your lady as you call 
herw To let you into a bit of a secret, this gentleman 
and I U soon to be one^ so no wonder I stir in this 
affair, and I never stir for nothing ; so h is as well for 
you to do it with fair words as foul. Without more 
preamblin^,please to shew this gentleman into his auntfs 
room, which sure he has the best right to see of any in 
this world ; and if jou prevent it in any species,I'li have 
the law of you, and I take this respectable woman^' 
looking at Mrs. Martha, who came, in with a salver of 
cakes and wine, <I take thiahere respectable gentlewo^ 
man to be my witness^fyou chuse to refuse my husband 
(that is to be) admittance to his true and lawful nearest 
relation upon earth. Only say the doors are locked, 
and that you won't let him in; that's all we ask of you, 
Mrs. Patty Paramount. Only say that, afore this here 
witness.* 
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< Indeed^ I shall say no such thin^, Ma'ain>' replied 
Patty, for it is not in the least my wish to prevent the 
genUeman from seeing my mistress. It was she her- 
self who refused to let him in ; and I think, if he forces, 
into the room, she will be apt to be very much dis- 
pleased : but I shall not hinder him, if he chuses to try. 
There are the stairs, ahdmy lady's room is the first on 
the night hand. Only, Sir, before you go up, let roe 
caution you j lest you should startle her so as to be the 
death of her. The least surprise or fright might bring 
on another stroke in an instant.' 

Ensign Bloomington and Saucy Sally now looked at 
one another, as if at a loss how to proceed : they retiN 
ed to a window to consult ; and, whilst they were whis- 
pering, a coach drove up to the door. It was full of 
Mrs. Crumpe's relations, who came post haste from 
Monmouth, in consequence of the alarm given by Mrs. 
Martha. Mr.Joshua Crumpe was not ip the coach : he 
hadbeen written for, but was not yet Arrived from Liv- 
erpool. - 

Now, it must be observed, this coachful of relations 
were all enemies to Ensign Bloomington : and the mo- 
ment they put their heads out of the carriage window, 
and saw him standing in the parlour, their surprise and 
indignation was too great for coherent utterance. With 
all the rashness of prejudice, they decided that he had 
bribed Patty to let him in, and to exclude them. Pos-^ 
sessed with this idea, they hurried out of the coach, * 
passed by poor Patty, who was standing in the hall, and 
beckoned to Mrs. Martha, who shewed them into the 
drawing room, and remained shut up with them there 
for some minutes. * She is playing us false,' cried 
Saucy Sally, rushing out of the parlour. < I told you 
not to depend on that Martha : nor on nobody but me ; 
I said I'd force a way for you up to the room, and so I 
have and now you have not the spirit to take your ad- 
vantage. They'll get in all of them before you; and then 
where will you be ? and what will you be ?' 

Mrs. Crumpe's bell rang violently, and Patty ran up 
stairs to her room. 
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, Oh, thodght she^it is plain enoaghthat it isnot riches 
ivhich can make people happy. Here is this poor lady, 
with heaps of money and fine clothes,, without any one 
in this whole world to love or care for her ; but alf wish"* 
ing her dead : worried by her own relations, and abused 
by them, almost in her hearing, upon her death-bed I 
Oh, my poor brother ! How different it was with' you I 

Patty's reflections were hefe interrupted by the :t en- 
trance of Martha ; who came and sat down on the bed** 
tftead beside her, and, with a great deal of hypocritical 
kindness in her manner, began to talk of what had 
passed ; blaming Mrs. Crumpe's relations for being so 
hard-hearted and inconsiderate as to force business upon 
her when she was in such, a state. < Indeed, they have 
no one to thank, but themselves, for the new turn things* 
have taken. I hear my miatrcsshas torn her will to 
atoms, and is going to make a new one 1 To be sure, you, 
Mrs. Patty, will be handsomely provided for in this,^s 
is I am sure becoming ; and I hope, if you have an op- 
portunity, as for certain yAU will, you won't forget to 
speak a good word for me 

Patty, who was disgusted by this interested and de- 
ceitful address, answered she had nothing to do with 
her mistress's will ; and that her mistress was the best 
judge of what should be done with her own moneys 
which she did not covet. * 

Mrs. Martha was not mistaken in. her opinion that 
Patty would be handsomely remembered in this, new 
wilL Mrs. Crumpe, the next morning, said to Patty, 
as she was giving her some medicine « -« It is for your 
interest, child, that I should get through this day, at 
least ; for, if I live a few hours longer, you will be the 
rich<5st single woman in Monmouthshire, ril shew 
them all that my money's my own ; and that I can do 
what I please with my own. Go yourself to Monmouth, 
child (as so(m as you have j>laited jmy cap), and brin^ 
xide the attorney your brother lives with, to draw my new- 
irrll. Don't say one word of your errand to any Of my 
relations I charge you, for your own sake as well as 
mine. The harpies would tear you to pieces ; but 1*11 
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'fthew them I can do what I please with my ewft. That's 
the least satisfaction I can hare for my money, befoi^e I 



my life long ! But now, before I die— — 
' < Oh, Ma'am, interrupted Patty, there is no need t« 
talk of your dying now ; for I have not heard you spea)^ 
SO' strong, or so cl€ar,>nor seem so much yourself this 
long time. Ypu may Uve yet, and I hope you will^to 
«ee many a good day ; and to make it up, if I may bo 
so bold to say it, with all your relations : which, I am 
sure, would be a great ease to your heart ; and I an^ 
sure they are very sorry to have offended you.* 

»« The girl's a fool I' cried Mrs. Crumpe. *Whf,' 
child, don't you understand me yet ? I tell you as plain 
as I can speak, I mcan^to leave the whole fortune to 
you* Well ! What makes you look so bl^nk I* 

* Because Ma'am, indeed I have no wish to stand Uk 
'anybody's way; and wotild not for all the world do 

such an unjust thing as to take advantage of your being 
« little angry or so with your relations, to getthcfor- 

-tone for myself y for I can do, having done all my lifQ» . 

^without fortune well enough ; but I could not do with- ^ 

« out my own good opinion, and that of my father and 
i>rother8 and sisters ; all which I should lose, if I was to 

-be guilty of a mean thing. So, Ma'am,* said Patty, * I 
have made bold to speak the whole truth of my mind 
tt> you ;. and I hope you will not do me' an injury, by 
way of doing me a favour. I am sure I jthank you with 
all my heart for your goodness to me.* 

' Patty turned away, as she finished speaking ; for she 
was greatly moved. 

* You are a strange girl I* said' Mrs. Crumpe. < I 
would not have believed tliis, if any one had 3wom k . 
•to me. Go for the attorney, as I bid you, this minute* 

I will have my own way.* 

When Patty arrived at Mr. Barlow's, she asked im^ 
nie<Mately for her brother, Frank ; whom she wished to 
consult : but he was out, and she then desired to speak 
to Mr. Barlow himself. She was shewn into his oflfice,. 
and she told him her business, without any circumloCtir^ 
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tioD, with tbe pli^laiigvft;^ aad iiig«W!Du» eovftts* 
nance of truth.. 

< Indeed, Siry' said she, < I should b& glad ym would 
come directlf to mf mistresft and «pei]c to her yoanelC.; 
•for she will mind what you siqry aud I only hope she 
may do the just thing by her relations. I don't want 
Jier fortune^ nor any part of ity but a just recomjp^nae 
{fev roy service. Kdnwbg thia in my oivn hjeam^ I foi^ 

£ve themfpralitheiU-will tbeybeairm<&^:itb«vigait 
unded in a mistaken notion.' 

There was a gentleman la Mr. Barlow's of{i«e,5 who 
was sitting at a desk writing a letter^ whcn.Patty cafse 
In : she took him for one of the clei^ks* Whilst she 
wasspeakingy he turned about several tunes and looked 
ait hep very earnestly* At last, he went to a clerk who 
was folding some parchments, and asked Who she waa i 
He then sat down again to his writing* without «iqring 
asingie word. This gentleman wasMr. ^shuaCeumpty 
the Liverpool merchsskt^ Mrs.Crumpe's eldest nephew; 
whafaad com^B Monmouth) in consequence of the 

/ account he' had heard of hia aunif s situattook. Mr. 
Blirlow had lately amicably settled a suk between him 
and one of his reladons atMonmouth^ and MtiCrwit^ 
iiad jx»t beea signing the deeds relative to this; aff«if. 
He was struqk with the dbinterestednessofPatt^Vcon* 
4tttt ; but he kept siknce that she might not find«ut 
who be was, and that he might have full oppofftumity 
of doing her justice hereafcen He was not one of the 
ravens, as Mrs. Crumpe emphatically called those who 
were hovering over her impatient for her death : he-had 
by his own skill and industry, made hknself not oi^ 
independent but rich. After Patty was gone, he^ with 
the true spirit of a British merchant, dedared^ that. he 

V was a& independent in his seatimcaits as in hit fortuoe j 
that he would not crouch or fawn to man or womaik^ 
peer oi" prince, in lus majeiQr?a dominions ; no, not even 
to his own aunt. He wished hia old aunt Crumpe^ be 
aaid, to live and enjoy all she had as long as she could, 

- and, if she chose to leave it to him after her deathi well 
and good ; he should be much, obiised to herci if afa» 
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;iid Mt, ivlif mil and:good : he sbould nbt Be obliged 
to be obliged to her ; and that, to his humour, iiroulti be 
i)e£ter stiil. . . / . 

' With these sentiments Mr. Josiah Crurape found M 
Hiifficulty in refraining from going to see, or,- as h^ called 
it, from paying his court to his aunt. ^ I have some 
dtoice West-India s^veetmeats here for the poor soul»' 
said he to Mr. Barlow ; she gave me sweetmeats when 
1 was a school.bey, which I don't forget. I know :^he 
has a sweet tooth still in her head ; for she wrote to- 
jne last year, to desire I would get her some f but I 
^d not relish the style of her letter, and I never com* 
:plied with the order r however, I was to blame ; she is 
an infirm poor creature, and should be. humored, nowy 
let her be eyer so cross. Take her the sweetmeats y 
but, mind, do not let her have a taste or a sight of them^ 
till she has made her Vlll. I do not want to bribe bev 
4,0 leave me her money bags : I. thank* my God and niy« 
self I want them not.' 

Mr. Barlow immediately went toOS^rs. Crumpe's. As^ 
she had land to dispose of, three witnesses were:Qeceai* 
^ary to the will. Patty said she.had two men servants 
who coukl write ; but, to make sure of a third, Mr. 
Barlow desired that one of his clerks should accompa- 
ny, him. . Frank was out; so the eldest clerk, went in 
liis stead. 

' This clerk's> name was Masoti : he was Frank's chief 
fffiend,^ and a young man of excellent character-. He 
had Jievep seen Patty till this day ; but he had often 
heard her brother speak of her with so much af&ctioi^ 
that he was prepossessed in hec favor, even before he 
saw her« The manner in which she spoke on the sub- 
ject of; Mrs. Crumpets fortune quite charmed him ; .£oit 
be was of an open generous temper, aad said to him- 
self, would rather have thb giri for my ivife,' with- 
out sixpence in the wo?ld, than any woman I ever saw^ 
io my.llfe^if I could.but afford it^nd ifabe-was but a 
little prettier. As it is, howe vei:, there ia no great dan- 
ger of my faUing in love with her ; so I may ju&t^n*^ 
dulge myself in the pleasure of talking, to her : beside^ 
Vol U. M 3. 



it is bat civil to lead my horse and walk a part of tiM^ 
ivn^r with Frank's sister.' 

^ Accordingly, Mason set off to walk a part of the way 
to Mrs. Cnmape's with Patty ; and they fell into con- 
versatioiH in which they were both so earnestly engage* 
€d that they did not perceive how time passed*. Instead 
however, of part of the way, Mascm walked the whole 
orthe way; and he and Patty were both rather sur*' 
prised, when they found themselves withm sight oi 
Mrs. Crumpets house. 

What a fine healthy coloar this walking has brought 
into her face ! thought Masoi^ as he stood lookup at 
her, whilst they were waiting for some one to open 
Mm. Crompe's door. Thcmgh she has not a single 
beautiful feature, and ^ough nobody could call her 
handsome, yet there is so much good-nature in her 
countenance, that, plain as slie certainly is, her looks 
are more plea^g to my fancy than those of many, a 
beauty I have heard admired. 

The door was now opened ; and Mr. Barlow, who had 
arrived some time, summoned Mason to business. 
They went up to Mrs. Crumpe's room to take her Iqk 
atructions for hemew wilL Patty shewed them in. 

• Doi^^t go, ehild* I will not have you stir,' said Mra» 
Crumpe. * Now^ stand, there, at the foot bf my bed ; 
and without hypocrisy teU me truly, child, your mind 
Thia gentleman, who understands the law, can asaire 
you that, m spite of all the relations upon earth, I. cm 
leave my forturo» to whom I please ; so do not let feat 
of my relations prevent you from being happy.' 

< No, Madam,' interrupted Patty, <it was not fw that 
mader nve say what I did to you this morning ; and it is 
not fear that keeps me in the same mind still. I 
woi^ not do what I thought wrcmg myself if nobody 
else m die whole world was to kiiow it. But, since yt>u 
deetre ine to say whmt I really wish,I have afather,who 
IS in great distress^ and I should wish you would leavi( 
fi^ pounds to him.' 
* Withsuch prniciples and fcelingsj* crkd. Mr Bar# 
< you' are happier than tea thpusand a-jear vould 
liiake you I' , 



MasmsaidnothiAg^ but his look« said » great detii 
ind liis^master forgave him the SnnuQi^rabie bhwdera 
he in dramng Mrs. CnunpelA will. * Come M»» 
soa, give me up the pen/ whispered he, at latt : < foa ^ 
9Te not fosr own nian I see ; and I like yo^ the better 
for being touched with good and generous condttct^-^ 
But a truce with sentiment, now ; I mu^i be a mere 
mafi of law. Go you and take a walk^ to reebvcr yoor 
lei^al senses.' 

The contents of Mrs« Cruinpe's new will were kept 
secret: Patty did not in the least kfiow how she had 
dii^sed of her k^rtune ; nor. did Mason, for he had 
written only the preamble^ when his^master compas« 
sionately took the pen from his hand» Contrary to ex- 
pectation, Mrs. Cmmpe continued to linger on for some 
months ; and, during this time, Patty attended her with 
the most patient care and humanity* Though long ha- 
bits of selfishness had rendered this lady in general in« 
diiTerent to the feelings df her servanu and depen- 
I dents, yet Patty was an exception: she often said to her, 
^ Child, it goes against my conscience to keep yeu pri» 
soner here the beat days of youe lifie, in a sick room ; 
go out and take a wdlk with your brothers and mx/m^ 
I desire, whene ver they call for you * 

These walks with- her brother and usters were very 
refreaihiiig to Patty } especially when Mason was of the 
party, as he almost always contriyed to be. Every daf 
he' grew more ^nd more attached to Patty ; for eve* 
jry day he become mere and more convinced of the 
goodness of her disposition, and the sweetness of her 
tempen The. affection which he saw her brotfae^^l and 
aiatef bare her, spoke: to his mind most strongly in her 
favoxin They have known her from her childhood, 
tlMiQgte he, and cannot be deeded in her cbaraote*. 
'Tis'ttr good sign that those who know lier best love her 
most 2 and her loving her i»retty sister^ Fanny, as Mie 
doee, isra. proof that she is incapablei of envy or jeah 
JouajFw 

In consequence of these reflections, MMoadetenuia^ 
! ed he would apply diligently to his busmcss ; that he 



khigLt ID due.tirae be able lo marry and support Psttf^ 
She ingenuously told, him she had never teen .the 
4naD she could love so well as himself: but that her first 
object was to earu some money^ to release her father 
•from the alms-house^ where she could not bear to see 
bim living upon ciiarity. ^ When^ amongst us all, we 
have accomplished this/ said she, ^ it will be. time 
enough for i&e to think, of marrying: duty,first and lore 
afterwards/ 

Mason loved her the better, when he found her so 
steady iix her gratitude to her father : for he was a maa 
of sense, and knew that so good a daughter and sister 
would^ in all probability, make a. good wife. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

TTie Tfiumfiha of Snvy bring their own DU grate.- 

-. . We must now give some account of what Fanny has 
been doing all this time. Upon her return to Mrsi 
Hunp^erford's, after the death of her brother, she was 
received with the greatest kindness by her mistress, and 
by all the children, who were really fond of her ; though 
fihe had never indulged them in any thing tliat was con* 
trary to their mother's wishes. 

. Mrs. Hungerford had not.forgotten the affair of the 
Jiettle drum. One morning she said to her little son, 
^Gustavus, your curiosity about the kettle-drum and 
fth^ clarinet shall be satisfied : your cousin Philip will 
come here in a €ew days; and he is well acquainted with 
the colonel of the regiment which is quartered at Meh* 
moutb : he shall ask the colonel to let us have the band 
here, some day : We may have them at the farthest 
end of the |^arden, and you and your brothers and sis* 
ters ^all dine inthe arbour, with Fanny; who upon 
this occasion, particularly deserves tp havfc a share • ia. 
jour amusement/ 
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The cousin PBGp, of l?hom Mrs. flungerfbrd spoke^ 
was no other than Frankland's landlord, young Mr. Fo* 
ling^by. Besides liking fine horses and fine curricles^ 
this gentleman was a great admirer of fine women. 

He was struck with Fanny's beauty, the first day he 
came to Mrs. Hungerfbrd'a ; every succeedisg day bm 
thought her haodsomer and handsomer t and every diqr 
grew fonder, and fonder of playing with his little cou?* 
sii»^ Upon some pretence. orofJber) he contrived t» 
be constantly in the room with themi wheo.Faany wae 
there ; the modest propriety of her manners^ howevef» 
kept him at that (^stance at Which it was no easy mat- 
ter for a pretty gid, inher sitii«lioii} to keep sueik ft 
gallant gentleman.. His intention, when he came to^ 
Mrs* HungerfbrdfBy was to stay buta week i but^.wheft 
that week was at aa end, he detmnined to stay aao<* 
ther; he foimdhia aunt Hui^erford'a honae uncem- 
mcMily agreeablei^ The moment she. mentioned to him 
her wish of haviiig^ the band of music, in the garden, he 
was i:hanned: witk the acfaeme^ and longed to dine t>ui 
in the arbour with theclttldreik} hut h& dared vnot prese 
this point, lest he should excite suspicion. 
; Amongst otiwr eompaay inrbo ^ned this day with 
Mrs. Hungerfocd waa a Mrs^ Cheviott, a blind lady^ 
who took.tfae iiberty^a8i she said, to bring with her a 
young person^ who w«s juat come to Eve with her as a 
companion. Thisyoongperson was Jesse Belteswonk; 
or, ad shels henceforward to be called, Miss Jesse Bet- 
ttsworth*. Since her &ther had ^ come in for Captain 
Bettesworth's fortin,f ^ her mother had spared na pains 
topuih Jesse forward m the world; having no doubt 
that ^ her beauty, When well dressed, would charm 
some great gentleman ; or, may be, some great lord 
Accordingly, Jesse was dia^ened out in all sorts of .fine- 
ry : her Uioughts were wholly bent on &8faions and 
flirting ; and her mother's vanity, joined to her owo>, 
nearly turned her brain. 

Just as this fermentation of folly was gaining force, 
she happened to meet with Ensign Bloomington at a 
hail in Monmouth | . he felli or ahe thoirght hefeUi^dei* 
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ncrately in love with' her ; she, of course, coquetfcd 
with him; indeed, she gave him so much encourage- 
ment that every body concluded they were to be mar- 
ried. She and her sister Sally were continually seen, 
walking arm in arm, with him in the streets of Mon- 
mouth ; and morniag» noon, and night she wore the 
drop-earing8,of whichhe had made her a present. It 
chanced, however, that Jilting Jesse heard an officer, 
in her ensign*s regiment, swear she was pretty enough 
to be the captain's lady instead of the ensign s ; and, 
from that moment, ^he thought no more of the ensign. 

He was enraged to find himself jilted thus, by t 
country girl, and determined to have his revenge;- con. 
sequently he immediately transferred all his attentions 
to her sister Sally ; judiciously calculating that,from the 
«nvy and jealousy he had seen between the sisters, this 
would be the most effectual mode of mortifying hia per- 
fidious fair. Jilting Jesse said her sister was welcome 
to her cast swect-hearts ;- and Saucy Sally rcpUed^ her 
aister was welcome to be her bride-maid ; since wUhall 
lierl?eauty and all her airs, shQ waa not likely to be a 

Mrs. Bettesworth had altrays confessed that Jesse wa» 
.her favourite ;• like a wise and kind mother, she took 
fiaftin all these disputes ; and set these amiable sisters 
yet more at variance, by prophesying that « her Jesse 
wjojuld make the grandest match." 
' To put her in fortune's way, Mrs. Bettes worth deter- 
mined to get her into some genteel family, as* compan- 
ion to a lady. Mrs.Cheviott's housekeeper was nearly 
related to the Bettesworths, and to her Mrs. Bcttes- 
worth applied. * But I'm afraid Jesse is something too 
much of a flirt,' said the housekeeper, < for my mistiness; 
^ho is a very strict, staid lady. You know, or at least 
we in Monmouth know, that Jesse was greatly talked 
of, about a young officer here in town. I used myself 
to see her go trailing about, with her muslin and pink 
, and fine coloured shoes in the dirt.* 

< Oh I That's all over now,' said Mrs. Bettesworth ; 
I th^ man wa^ quite beneath her DoUce« That's all over 
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now ; hib vrtll do well enough for Sally ; but, Ma'am^ 
my daughter Jesse has quite laid heraelf out for good* 
Bess nowy and only wants to get into aome house wh^re 
she may learn to be a little genteel.' 

The housekeeper, though she had not the highest pos« 
sible opinion of the young lady, was in hopes that, since 
Jesse had now laid hersett out for goodness, she might 
yet turn out well ; and, considering that she was her re* 
lation, she thought it her duty to speak in favour of 
Miss Bettesworth. In consequence of her recommen- 
dation, Mrs. Cheviott took Jesse into her family, and 
Jesse was particularly glad to be the companion of a 
blind lady. 

She discovered, the first day she spent with ]^{rs* 
Cheviott, that, besides the misfortune. of being blindi 
she had the still greater misfortune of being inordinate^ 
ly fond of flattery. Jesse took adyantageK)f this foible, 
and imposed so far on the understanding ofherpatron* 
ess that she persuaded Mrs. Cheviott into a high o[Hn« 
ion of her judgment and prudence. 

Things were in this situation when Jesse, for the first 
time, accompahied the blind lady to Mrs. Hungerford's. 
Without having the appcar^ihce or manners of a gentle^ 
woman, Miss Jesse Bettesworth was, notwithstanding, 
such a pretty showy girl,that she generally contrived to 
attract notice. She caught Mr.Folin^sby's eye, at din* 
Ber,as she was playing ofi* her best airs at the side-ta* 
ble ; and it was with infinite satisfaction that she heard 
lum ask one of the officers, as they were going out to 
wsdk in the gardea, ' Who is that girl ? She has fine 
eyes, and a most beautiful long neck V Upon tKe 
strength of this whisper, Jesse flattered herself she had 
made a conquest of Mr. Folingsby ; by whibh idea she 
was so much intoxicated that she could scarcely re* 
strain her vanity within decent bounds. 

^ Lord I. Fanny Franklatid ! Is it you ? Who expectei^ 
to meet you sitting here,' said she; when to her great 
surprise, ahe saw Fanny in the arbour with the children^ 
To her yet greater surprise, she soon perceived that 
Mr. FoUogshy's attention was entirely fixed.upen Fan^ 
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pf, and tlot be became so absent be did not know hp 
was walking upon the flower borders. 

Jessecould scarcelj believe her senses, wbcn abe^aw 
that bcr rival, for as such she now considered her, gaw 
her iorer no encouragement, *Is it possilde that the girl 
b sucha fool as nottosee that this here gettleman » la 
iDTe wiUi her I No, thntis cut of the nature of thmgs. 
Oh, it's all artifice ; and I will find outiwrdriftil war- 
yant, before long ^' 

Having formed tbis laudable nesolu^on, siie took her 
measure^ well for carrying it into effect. Mrs. Cheviottf 
being Wind, had few amusements : slie was extremely 
fond of music, and one of Mrs. Hungerford's daugh- 
ters played remarkably well upon the piano-forte. This 
evening as Mrs. Cheviott was listening to the young 
lady's siDging, Jesse exclaimed, * Oh, Ma'am, how hap- 
^ it woidd make you, to hear such sing^g and nH^ic 
everyday.* 

« If 4she would come every day, when my sister is 
practising with the music master, ahe might bear 
teoughof it,' aaid little Gustavus. < rii run and de- 
sire mama, to ask her ; because,' added be, in a low 
voice, < if I was blind,nmy be I should like it myself.' 

Mrs. Hungerford, who was good natured as well^ 
pelite,^ pressed Mrs. Cheviott to come, whenever it 
ahouJd be agreeablo to her. The poor blind tody was 
delighted with the invitation ; and went regularly «very 
moitiing to Mrs. Hungi&iford's at the time: the' music 
master attended. J esse Bettesworth alway saccompani* 
ed her, for she could not go any where witbouta guide. 

Je»e had now ^annple opportuniUes of gratifylng hcr 
malicious curiosity i she aawyor tbought she -saw^ that 
Mr.Foling8by was displeased, by tbe resetweof Fanny's 
manners; wd sbe renewed all berowncck|iitttti«b effbks 
to engage his attendon. He amused himself sometiknes 
siitbber, m hop^ of rousing Fsnny^s^jealcfusy ; but he 
lb«nd that this expedient, though an inftdlib^e «ae. in 
«rdinary^ cases, wasberetetally unavailing. His:^pa«Fiott 
£»r FiRmy waadncreased so< muoh^ by 'her ungdfected 
modestjcy^ by t^e dally {iroi^^ lAW ^ tlift- sweet* 



i^&s of her disposition, that he was no ionjger master 
of himself : he plainly told her that he could not live 
Withoitt her. 

< That's It pitjr, Sir,* said Fanny, laughing, and trying ^ 
to turn o'ff what he said, as if it were only a jest. < It is 
^ gr^at pity, Sir, that you cannot live without inc ; for, 
ybirknow, I cannot serve my mistress, do my duty, and 
live with you.* 

Mr. Folingsby endeavoured to convince, or rather to 
persuade;, her that she was mistaken ; and swdre that 
nothing within the power of his fortune should be 
wanting to make her happy. 

*Ah,Sir ! said she, <your fortune could not make 
me happy, if I were to do what^^I knelf i& wrong, what 
would disgrace me forever, and would break my poor 
fitthcr's heart ! 

^ But your father shall never know any thing of the 
matter. I will keep your secret from the whole world : 
tfust to my honouip;^'^^||k 

* Honour ! Oh, Sir^l^r can jrou talk to me of ho- 
nour? Do you think I do not know what honour is^ 
hecanse I am'^oor ? Or do you think I do not set any 
value on mine, though you do on yours ? Would not 
you kill any maai, if yo«( could, in a duel, for doubting 
c»f your honoiur ? And yet you expect me to love you j 
at the very moment you show me, most plainly, how- 
desirous you are to rob me of mine !• 
' Mr. Folingsby was silent for some moments : but» 
when he saw that Fanny was leaving him, he hastily 
scopipediier, and said, laughing, yofr have made me a 
most charming speech about honchir ; and, what is better 
still, you looked most charmin^^fy when you spoke it t 
but now take time to consider what 1 have said to you. 
Let me have your answer to*niorrow ; and consult this- 
*>ook before you answer me, I conjure you.* 

Fanny took up the book, as soon aa Mr. FoKfi^sby 
had left the room ; and, without opening it, deterinined 
to return it immediately. She instantly wrote a letter' 
to Mr. Folingsby, which she was just wrapping up mih[ 
the book in a sheet of paper, when Miss Jesse Jfottegw' 
Vol. II; N 
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the ropm. Haniiy went ip 9ft a cluiir for the blind lady i 
and, whilst she was doing so. Miss Jesse Bettesworttit 
w.bo b^d ohserved that F^anay blushed When they canve 
ii^ slily pqeped into t|^c| bo^k^ which lay on tlie; tabk* 
Between the fir^t pages she opened) there wa&, a &ip 
ppund' bar^k-note ; sihp. turnip ^hc fcaf, and fpuo4 a^VCh 
ther, and another, and another at every leaf . I Of these 
nptes she counted oiv^af^d twenty .; whilst Kanny, un- 
suspicious of what was . doin^J^chind her back, wai 
looking fpr the children's muiicrbooks. 

' * Philip Folingsby I So', sol Did he give you this 
b^Q^L, FaQny Frankland I* saij^ Jesse^ in a scornful tone.; 
* It sjcems truly to be a very valuable performance ; and^ 
n9 dou^t^ he had gcpdi'casons for giving it to you. 

Fanny; coloured deeply, at this unexpected speech ; 
apd Jiesitated, fronv. the fear of beti^ying Mr. Folings- 
by, ^ He did not give mc the book ; he only lent.ii to 
me,' said she, < and I am going to ret^ra it to hiicn dir 
rpetlr;' 

"* 06, np^ pray lend it to mc first,' replied Jesse, in^an 
ii^oiucai tone : ^ Mr. Folingsbv, to be sure, would lend 
it to nae a% isoon to you, 1. m grown as fond of read* 
ing.as othc^folkai lately,' conumied she, holding the 
book (ast. 

< I dar^ say, Mr* Foling4^by wpuldT-;-Mr« Folingsby 
would lend it to you, I suppose/ said Fa2my colouring 
iijkpre aud nnore deeply; <but, as it h trusted to me o^, 
I.inu^it return it safe: Pray let me li?ive it, JesAe*' ' 

< Oh, yes; return it^nuulamy safe ! Imakexiomaiuier 
<^dpMbt you will V I make no manner of doubt you^., 

» i;^lll !' repec^ted Jesse, several timea^ as she.&hpok the 
bppk' ; whilst the bank notes fell "'om between, the 
leaves, aiwi w,ere spattered upon the iaoor* < It is a. 
thousand pities, Mrs. Cheviott, you can't see w.hal: a* 
ii^eboQkwe have got, fnll of banknotes! But I^W 
Hupgerfprd is' not blind at any rate, it is to be boped^ 
opntiiiued she, turning to Mrs. Hungerfprd, wl^o atj 
tbUmp^fac^top^qned the door. . ' 
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i>f mSJg'ttairttrttrtnjphf, Fattny wks'cotei^d with blush- 
es ; but she lookicdirithallthis tratiquiflity of in^ocehci. 
The childfrcih gathered toxind her ; sind bKtjfd Mrs. Chc- 
SAdttaAedj < What h fbirtg oh ? What fa ^^Sng on ?, 
Win iidfcfedy fell Ac Whfelt is ^Ing 0l;i ? J^$e 1 What 
Is it Y6ix are talkitfg abdut Je^se ?' 

* Aboxit a Very vahiable bdc/k, iria*am ; c6ifcainlrife 
%ore th^ I cat! easily count, b^k-notes, ina'^, 
that Mr. Pblingiby fias feint, ^oiiiy lettt, ilaA'ani, sfte aayi, 
to iHfisa t*atiny 'Pftinklaijid, lAa'ttrt; Vho i^i jtift going 
ix> ret^ ilhlem %h ^itn) titia'atn', MAn t nnltickily to6k 
ifp the ikscky ^d sfat66k di«tti 'out iipoti the fl<^i-, 
ma^am.' 

< Prck theita u^,<}AsSiVuk, %iae^r,* *ti^ ISfrs. Hun- 
ifcrfcrd*, €<kifly; < 1hf6m *^hkt i ttW bf PiUkk^ PraWK- 
&td; I aAi iMclm^ to "bl^li^Vb th^^ ^^VeV^l* 'sfie kys is 
ijruth. Siiidfe iii'e had livWd ^h in%, I Hive iieVcr. ii 

IsUg^^e^t ittstetttfe, fdurid her;iieViate frcSfti truth ; 
tit^^e!bre l ^\iit entlV^fi^ d'e^hd Ujibn What she says/ 

< Oh yes, ni^ma,* cWed tnii childi'eb, aft t6'gfethe*> 
ttat 1 k\fi sure ybu Mjr / 

* Cbtnfe ih^*, Fdiiihy,' ViflOitte'd Mbsi. tl\i;ngferfok'4, 
*ft is not necessary that your cxplanatteiii Sh6t&!d be 
public, though I am piiri^ii&'d^'d it \flu be satistaVitory:' 

Fanny was glad to escape from the envious pj^^ of 
Mias Jesse Betteswortb, and felt much grattexde to 
Mrs. Hungerford, for this kindness and confidence r 
Hilt ivikh she Was ib mike her e:!^plan&ti6n, Ftdibir was 
Ih'g;r^kt BBiifb^ion. . il^he dfiekided tci bccaifidti ^u^t- 
between MK Fdlirtgsbjr Mk aunt ) yfei ahfe 
iii^il^ riot hbw tb eictilpate hfetsetf, i*ith6fii actufein^ 

< Why these blushes and teai*8, and ^hy this silence, 
Fanny,' said Mh. Hungetford, idfter she hM waited 
8ohi(D'n&ihutes,in expe'Ctiltibh ^\\e wdUld b^kin to ip^^k. 
« Are not you sure of justice froth ttib • aild bf prowfe- 
tibn, both from slander arid lh6iilt. 1 ditt fofad^of ttij 
nepheiV it is tHie ; btit t think hiySelf obliged to JoUV 

for th'^ uiann^r in n^hibh ybii hi&ve eoiiducced ydiirseif 
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. toMrds mf children^ since 70U hare had them vm&er 
your care, . Tell me then freely if you have any reason 
to complain of young Mr. Foling^y.' 

< Oh, Madam,' said Fanny, < tnank you a thousand 
times far your goodness to me. I do not, indeed I io 

-not wish to complain of any body ; and I woukl not for 
the world make mischief between you and your neph* 

. ew. I would rsKher leave your family at once, and that,* 
i:ontinued the poor girl, sobbings ^ that is what I believe 

' I had best ; nay, is what I must, and will do/ 

< Ko Fanny, do not leave my house, without giving I 



for, if you do, your reputation is at th» mercy of Miaa 
Jesse Bettesworth*s malice.* ^ / 

< Heaven forbid T said Fanny wilh a look of real ter- I 
^ror. < I must be|^ madam, that you will have the kind- | 
mess to return this book, and these hank notes, to- MK 
Folingsby i and that you will give him this letter,whicli j 
I was just going to wrap up in the paper, with the book» 
when Jesse Bettesworth came in and found the bank 
notes which I had never seen. These can make .no 
difference in my answer to Mr. Folingsby ; therefore X 
shall leavo my letter just as it was first written, if yo^ 
please, madam.* 
Fanny's letter was as follows 



^ « I return the book, which you left with me, as iio^ 
mg it contains can ever alter my opinion, pn the sub^ 
ject of which you spoke tome this morning. I hope 
you will never spes^ to me again. Sir, in the same 
manner. Consider, Sir, that I am a poor unprotected 
girl. If you go on as you have done lately, I shall.be 
obliged to leave good Mrs. Hungerfdrd : who is my w^- 
ly frieixd. , Oh, where shall I find so good a friend ? 
My poor old father is in the alms-house ; and there lie 
must remain till his children can earn money sufficient 
to support him. Do not fancy, Sir, that I say this by 
•^ way of begging from you ; I would not, nor wouW hOj: 
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accept of any t^ing that yon could plfeir ^Inf^wKilst if 
yo'iir presieht way of thjnlang. ,^^ray;^&^^ have soiree 
compassion, and do not injure those wKona you cannob 
sefve. 

«iaffi;Sir,' 

« Your huthble mym. 

i w 

Fanny Franeland." 

. M^. Folin^l^y ^as^sucprised .and tToafotfiid^dy wh€il 
(his le^t^r and the hpo%9 iQplntaipingviis bank hotea^ 
were put into his hsind by hi^s^unt. Mrs, Hungerford 
tpjd hifn by jkf bat meaps the book had been seeh by 
Miss Jesse ^Bettea^worth ; and to' what iniputations it 
must Jiav^ exposed Fanny^ Fanny is afralid of making 
vischiqf bietween you and me/ cofitinUed Mlrs. Huh« 
§ei:ford i f w^Al 9ftnnqtLPtfiyrilupQabpr.tii.givc me aa ' 
explanation, which I am persuaded would be much td 
her honour/ 

" Then you have not seen thi^: letter ! Then she has 
decided without consulting you I She is a charming girl l*" 
cried Mr. Folingsby ; * and whatever you may think of 
me, I am bound, in justice tb her, to shew you what 
she has written ; that will suiScientlyjBj^plain how mucli 
I have tieen to. blame,. and how well slie deserves the. 
confidence you place in her.* 

^;As he spoke/Mr. Folingsby r^ng. the b€jt, to order 
lui$ hor^s. /. I wyi return to town immediately,' .con* 
tinned he \ .sp Fanny need not leave the ^ouse of her 
oaly friend to ayoid nie.. As to these bank notes,'kee^<^ 
the^dejgc'tunt. ^b^says her father is in great dis- 
tress. Perhaps, now that fam coraie to a right way. 
of thinking," she; will not disdain my assistance. Give 
her the mon^ when ,and bow you think proper. I am 
sure I G^not ma]k.e a boti^r usejof hundred guineas f' 
and»)ij^i8b I,:h^. never thought otii&al^itog'a worse.* ... 

.^piuii^s^y. returned dii^ectly . t6^ town. and hu^ 
am thought ha^ m. ^.ojnae meal^vtre atoncd for hi8,&t]& 
hy his candour and generosity. i 



Miss Jesse Betteswocth. waited all this time^ wiifr 
malicious impatience, to hear the result of Fanny's ex- 
planation with Mrs. Hungerford. How painfully was 
she surprised, and (Hsappointed, when Mrs. Hunger- 
ford returned to the company, to hear her speak in the 
highest terms of Fanny ! * Oh, mama,' cried little Gus- 
taTUS, clapping his hands, < I am glad you think hec 
good, because we all think so^; and I should be very 
sorry indeed if she was to go away,^ especially in dis^ 
grace.* 

* There is no danger of that^ my dear,' said Mrs*. 
Hungerfoi^d. < She shall neyer leave my house^as long 
ms she desires to stay in it/ I do net give ot withdraw 
ny- protection, without good reasons.' 

^iss Jesse Bettesworth bit her lips* Her &ce, which 
nature intended beautildl, became almost ugly: envy 
and malice distorted her features; and when she depart* 
•d with Mrs. Cheviott, her humiliated appearance was 
a strong contrast the air of triumph with which she 
k«L entered.. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Mrect X^ettBnfftfhoivtver kindf often begin in Ojfcnce 
but alvfay*^ endiny.Ubnour, 

AvTEk Jesse and Mrs. Cheviott* had- left tlie room, . 
•ne of the little girls exclaimed, < I don't like that Miss: 
Bettesworth ; for she- asked me whether I didnot wish^ 
that Fanny was gone^ because she refosed to let me 
have a peach that was not ripe, I am sure I trish Fan-^ 
ny may always stay^iere.** 

There was a person in thMooiA'*who seemed to join 
most Mitatly in this wish Hhis was Mr. Reynolds^the 
19i^a.wiin^iaster» For some time Ins thoughts had been 
' greatl)r occupied by Fanny. At first) he was 'Stmck 
with her beauty ; burhe had discovered that Mt, Fol* 
iag^i: mras ialofc with her> and had carefully attcftfted 
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conduct ; resolving not taolTer himself till heirM 
sure on a point so serious. Her modesty and prudenoe 
fixed his affections ; and he now became impatient to 
declare his passion. He i^as a man of excellentterapei* 
and character ; and his activity and talents wej^e sUda 
as to insure independence to a wife and family- 
Mrs. Hunger&rd) though a proud, was not at selfish 
woman; she was gjad that Mr. Reynolds was desirous 
to obtain Fanny : thojugh. she was sorry to part with 
one who was so useful in her famUy.. Fanny had now 
lived with her nearly two years : and she was much at- 
tached to her. A distant relation, about this time,, left 
her five children a stnall legacy pf ten guineas each<t 
Gustavus, though he had some ambition to be master 
of a -watch, was the first to propose that this legacy 
should be given to Fanny. His brothers and sisters ap« 
prauded the ^idea ; and Mrs. Hungerford added fifty 
guineas to their fifty. * I had put by this money,* said- 
she, Ho purchase a looking-glass for my drawing-room;, 
but it will be much better applied in rewarding one. 
who has been of real^ervice to my children.' 

Fanny was now mistress of two hundred guineas a 
hundred given to her by Mr. Folingsby^ fifty by Mcs. 
Hungerford,and fifty by the children. Her joy and grat-: 
itude were extreme ; for, with this money, she knew^^ 
she could relieve her father :. this was the first wish of 
Ber heart and it was a wish, in inrhich her lover so ea^ ; 
g'erly joined that she smiled on him and. said, < Now, I. , 
am sure you really love me.' < 
• < i^etus go to your father directly, said Mr. Reyn- 
elds: « Let me be present when you give him this 
money.' 

• Yon shall/ said Fanny; *but first I must consult my; - 
sister Patty and my brothers ; for we must all go to- 
fjeiher ; that is our agreement. The first day of next 
month is my father's birth-day ; and, on that. day,, wa. 
arc all totnbct at tile alms-house. What a hagpy dayi 
itwillbel' 

But what has Tames been about all this timer How * 
Jms he gone on with his master, jMr. CUghoro^ tha lh«^.. 
k^i^^shepf 
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During the eighteen months that Jimes hadspeM in 
Mr. CIcghorn*s sthop, he never gave his master tfib 
slightest reason to complain of hii^i : on th6 contrary^ 
this young man made his emplayer's interest his own ^ 
«Ad) consequently, completely deservecf his confidence. 
Tt was not however, always easy to deal with Mr.C leg- 
horn ; fbr h6 dreaderd to be flattered, yet could fiot be^r 
. t6 be contradicted. James was very near losing his fsi- 
vour for ever, upon the following occasion. ' 

One evening, when it was nearly dusk, and Jiames 
was just shutting up shop, a strange looking; miEin, ;pr6- 
Agiously corpulent^ and with huge pockets to his coaj^ 
czjtne in. leaned his elbows on the counter^ ^PPp* 
afite to Jam6s, and stared him full iti the fade without 
tipping. James swept 8om6 loose money off^tHie 
counter into the. till. The stranger smil6d, as if pur- 
posely to shew him this did not e^ape his quick eye! 
"Inhere was in his countenance an expression of rogui^r^ 
sihd humour ; the humour seemed to be affected, th4 
pogticry nitural. * What are you pleased to want,Sirr 
said James. 
^ A glass of brandy ,^ and your iiaster.*^ 
^ My master is not at home. Sir ; and we have ric> 
brandy. You will find brandy*, I bclifeve at tlie house 
over the wajr,* 

* I beHevei I know ivUcfpe to find brandy a little better 
Chad you dd: and better brandy than ever you tasted* 
erf the devirs in it,' replied. the stranger. aVantiibn^ 
ofyour brandy. I only asked for it to try What sort of 
a- chap- you were. So you ddn't kno w who I ain 

'*N6,Slr; riotirtthfeldast;* ' 

< No ! Never heard of Admiral Tipsey I Where da^ 
ydtt coi!Hiif from ? JTdi^er^ heard of A'dmifkl^ Tiosey I 
wildse noble pslUhcHls worth moire than a LapfenckP* 
cdifid refckbh,* crietfh^, striking tlid hujge rotundity he^ 
pl«rsed; < licft-me into tffis bifck pafldur : Vll wait' 
thtfire tlll:yd\3fi' lifiastfer coni^s^ h6m^6.^ 

* Sir, you cannpi; possibly go into that^parlo^ir V'thewr* 
»^ jbung 'Iady^ Mr: Cf^KoriiS 'diughyr, iir, at tea,. 
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holding the lock of the parlour door. ^ He thought the 
stranger was either drunk or pretending to be drunk.-; 
and contended with all his force, to prevent him from 
getting into the parlour. 

Whilst they were struggling, Mr. Clegliom came 
home. < Hey day I what's the matter ? Oh, Admiral ! 
Is it you ?* said Mr. Cleghorn, in a voice of familiarity 
that astonished James. ^ Let us by, Jampes, you don't 
know the admiral.' 

Admiral Tipsey was a smuggler : he. had the com- 
.mand of two or three smuggling vessels, and thereupon 
created himself an admiral.; a dignity which few dared 
to dispute with hina, whilst he held his oak stick in hi* 
han^. As to the name of Tipsey, no one- could be so 
unjust as to question his claim to it ; for he was nevev 
known to be perfectly sober, during a whole day, from 
one year's end to another. To James's great surprise* 
the ad.mir.al, after he had drunk one dish of tea, unbut- 
toned his waistcoat, from top to bottom, and deliberate- 
ly began to unpack hi§^huge false corpulence I -Round 
him were wound innumerable pieces of lace^ and fold 
after fold of fine cambrick. When he was completely 
unpacked, it was difficult to believe he was the sam 
person, Jie looked so thin and shrunk. 
[ He then called for some clean straw, and began ta 
stuff himself out again to what he ealled ^< a passable 
size." ^ Did not I tell you, young naan, I carried that 
under my waistcoat which would make a fool stare ! 
The lace that's on the floor, to say nothing of the cam* 
brick, is worth full twice the sum for which you shall 
have ity Cleghorn, Good night. I'll call again to mor- 
row, to settle our affairs ; but don't let your young man 
here shut the door, as he did to-day, in the admiral's 
face. Here is a cravat for you, notwithstanding,' con- 
tincd he, turning to James, and throwing him a plecQ 
of very fine cambrick, ' I must list you in Admiral 
Tipsey*8 service* 

James followed him to the door, and returned th^ 
cambrick in despite . of all the entreaties, that he WQttl4 
^ wc^r it> or sell itj foi: th^ ^miral'n 
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< So, Jathctf,* said Jilr. Cleghorn, .whefi the smuggltJr 
was gdne, * yoti do not liccfn to like our admiral/ 

<i know nothing of him,Sir, except that he is a sinug[- 
glcr, and for that reason I do notmshto baVe any thing 
to d6 wfth him.' ^ ^ ^ . , , 

< I am H&h*y for tfciat,* said Mr. Cleghohi, trith a 
^!!rtutte of sham^ a«d atig^r in Ms conn^enance ; ihV ) 
toMcienceis as trice as other people's acnd yet l haveji 
notion I shall have something to do With him, though 
M is a 8tatiggl«r ; and, if I urn not mistaken, shall 
yftttVeudeal of money by him. I haVe not had any 
rtitig to4o with smugglers yet ; biit I see tnarty, in 
M'ohttKmth, who are making large fortut^es by their 
^issistatlce. Thereis our neighbour, Mr* ftaikcs / t*1iit \ 
'krich man he is become ! And whjr should t, br Wh]Jr ^ 
Should you, be ihbre scrupulous than 6'ther^ ? Man^ 
gentlemen, ayb gcntlertch, in the fcoutitry it^ coWnect- 
^d ^ith thfem ; and why should a sHdp'-fceBp^f ht mori ^ 
tonscientibiisthan th*y? Speak j 1 ni\ist hive ybut . 
tbpinittn;' ' ' ^ 

With all thte rfespecl due to hi^ miastei^rJame^ ^aVe it 
Is his opirtibh thAt it wduld be best to hdVc nothing to 
jS6 tt^ith Admiral Tipsey^ or with any^dT the smUfe^ler^. 
Hfe observed that meh^ who carried on. arf illibit tradi, 
khd who were in the dwly habits of cheating, or of tak- 
ing ffelse oathsi tould hOf be tefc partners. Et^ett 
buttihg nibfaiity out of the ^ti^stitJu, he remarked that 
the sihnggllhg ti*ade liiras a ^ort of gaiiiiu^, by which 
bhe year a h\ah rtd^ht hiake a deal of ihbii'ey, ahd ahother 
iftighlbi^rulttett. 

< Upbn ray worti !* said Mr. Clfe'ghoihn, iti au ii-biiical 
tbhii i * yoii talk Very Wisely, for so yburi^ a 'man I Pray, 
lirhere did yb]U teaniall this ^isdbih ?* " 

< From my father^ Sir ; fk)m whom i learned every 
thing thkt I know r every thing that is good^ I mean. 
1 had an ilUcle dnc€r,' who was rtrined by his dealings 
with smugglers ; and who would have died in jail, if it 
had not been fb^ my father. I was but a'ydung Fad, 
at the time this happened ; but I i*emember my father 
saying tome/the day my uncle Was armted> Wheh mj 



wmt and all the children were crjKiQgs T^k^ wamiiig 
by this> my dear Js^xie^ : you are to be in trade^ ^oi^ 
day or qther, yourself : never forgejt that Honesty is the 
b^st policy. The fair trader will always haye'. the ad* 
vantage, at the leng run." 

< WelljWeUs nomorc qf this,' intc^rruptedMr. Clcg- 
hprn. * Good night to you* You may finish the r^t 
oi your sermon against smugglers to my daughter there^ 
whom it sterns to suit better than it pleases me/ 

The next day, when Mr. Cleghorn went into thp- 
sl^op^ he scarcely spoke to James, except, to find fault 
wjitii him. . This he bore with patience ; knowing that 
he meant well, and that his master would recover liis 
temper, in time. - . 

^ Soihe parcels were all sent, and the bi]ls m^de o^t, 
as I desircii/ said Mr. Cieghorn. < Yov are nq^ in tl^ 
wrong there. You know what you are about, Jamef^. 
very well : but why should not you deal openly by me, 
according to your father's maxim> that Honesty 1%^ 
the bes^ policy i* Why should not you fairly tell me 
wh^ w.c^re your sec^ret views, in the advice you gave 
me about Admiral Tipsey, and the smugglers ?' 

. < .1 have no secret viewsjSir,' said James ; with alooH> . 
of such sincerity that his master could nqt help believing 
him : ^ ^or can I guess what you mean by secret views* 
it I consulted my own advantage instead of .yoursr I 
should certainly use all my influence wi(b you. in favour 
01 this sinugjg;}er^ for here is a letter, \vhich I received ; 
from him this morning, " hoping for my friendships" 
and enclosing, a ten-pound ^ote, whicli I returned tQ^. 
him.' 

I^r. Cleghorn was pleased by the openness and sim- 
plicity with which James told him all this ; pcad, ijnpftef.. 
d^ately throwing aside the reserve of his manner, saidt 
< James, I beg. your pardon: I see I have inisundjoivstood 
ypu. I am convinced that you were, not acting iike aN 
double dealer, in the advice ypy gave me last night. It 
Xas my daughtjsr's colouring somuch thsa ledme a^tr^y, 
I xiid to be suri tjiink that you bad.an ey^ to hei', 
t^an to me, in what you said ; b^tg if y^^t, h%fi^ I. .W • 
sure you would tell me so fairly.' 
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James wab at a loss to comprehend how the advice 
that he ^:avc, concerning Admiral Tipsey and the 
smugglers, could relate to Miss C leghorn, except so far 
as it related to her father. He waited in silence ior a 
further explanation. 

« You don't know then,' continued Mr. CIeghom» 
> that Admiral Tipsey, as he calls himself, is able to 
leave his nephew, young Raikes, more than I can leave 
my daughter ? It is his whim to go about dressed in that 
strange way in which you saw him yesterday; and it is 
hi^ diversion to carry on the smuggling trade, by which 
he has made so much : but he is in reality a rich old 
fdlow,and has proposed that I should marry my daugh- 
ter to his nephew. Now you begin to understand me, 
I see. The lad is a smart lad : he is to come here this 
evening. Don't prejudice my girl against him. Not a 
word more against smugglers, before her, I beg.' 

* You shall be obeyed. Sir, said James. His voice al- 
tered, and he turned pale, as he spoke ; circumstances, 
which did not escape Mr. CIeghorn*s observation. 

Young Raikes and his uncle, the rich smuggler, paid 
their visit. Miss Cleghorn expressed a decided dislike 
to both uncle and nephew. Her father was extremely 
provoked; and, in the heighth of his anger, declared he 
believed she was in love with James Frankland ; that he 
was a treacherous rascal, and that he should leave the 
house within three days, if his daughter did not, before 
that time, consent to marry the man he had chosen for 
her husband. It was in vain that his daughter endea- 
voured to soften- hen father's rage ; and to exculpate 
poor James, by protesting he had never, directly or in- 
directly, attempted to engage her affections ; neitherhad 
he ever said one syllable thatcould prejudice her against 
the man whom her father recommended. Mr. Cle^- 
hom's high notions of subordination applied on thie 
occasion, equally to his daughter and to his foreman :' he 
considered them both as presumptuous, and ungrateful; 
and said to himself, as he walked up and down the room 
inar^ge; * My foreman to preach to me indeed ! i 
thought what he was about all the time ! But it shan't 
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^ I It shan't do ! My daughter shall do as I bid her 
or ru know why I Have not I been all my life making 
a fortune for her ? and now ahe won't do as I bid her S 
She would, if this fellow was oUtof the house ; and out 
he shall go, in three days, if she does not come to her 
senses. I was cheated by my last shopman out of my 
money ; I won't be duped, by this fellow, out of my 
daughter. No ! No ! Off he shall trudge ! A shopman 
indeed, to thiivk of his master's daughter without his 
consent I What insolence ! What the times are coma 
to ! Such a thing could not have been done, in my days ! 
I never thought of my roaster's daughter, I'll take my 
oath ! And then the treachery of the rascal I To carry 
it all on so silly ! I could forgive him any thing but that j 
for that he shall go out of this house in three days, as 
sure as he and I are alive, if his young lady does not 
give him up before that time.* 

Passion so completely deafened Mr. Cleghorn that he - 
would not listen to James ; who assured him he had 
never for one moment, aspired to the honor of marry- 
ing his daughter. * Can you deny that you love her ? 
Can you deny,' cried Mr. Cleghorn, * that you turned 
pale yesterday, when you said I should be obeyed ?' 

James bould not deny either of these charges ; but 
he firmly persisted in asserting that he had been guilty 
of no treachery ; that he had never attempted secretly 
to engage the young lady's affections ; and that, on the 
contrary, he was sure she had no suspicion of his at- 
tachment. . « It is easy to prove all this to me, by per- 
suading my girl to do as I bid her. Prevail ou her to 
marry Mr. Raikes, and all is well.* 

« That is out of my power, Sir,' replied James. « I 
have no right to interfere, and will not. Indeed, I am 
sure I should betray myself, if I, were to attempt to say 
a word to Miss Cleghorn in favour of atiother man ; 
that is a taisk Icould not undertake,, cven'if I had the 
highest opinion of this Mr. Raikes ; but 1 know noth- 
ing concerning him ; and therefore should do wrong to 
speak in his favor, merely to please you. I am sorry, 
very sorry. Sir, that you have not the Confidence ini 
VoL. M. O 
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i^e which I hoped I had deserved ; but the time will 
oome when you will do me justice. The . sooner I 
leave you now, T believe, the better you will be satisfied ; 
^nd far from wishing to stay three days, I do not desire 
to stay three minutes in your house, Sir, against your 
will/ 

Mr. Cleghom was touched by the feeliag and honest 
' pride with which James spoke. 

' Do as I bid you. Sir, said he ; * and neither more nor 
less. Stay out your three days ; and niay be, in that 
time, this saucy girl may come to reason. If she does 
not know you love her, you are not so much to blame.' 

The three days passed away, and the morning cama 
on which James was to leave his master. The young 
lady persisted in her resolution not to marry Mr. Raikes ; 
and expressed much concern at the injustice with which 
James was treated, on her account. She offered to 
leave home, and spend some time with an aunt, who 
lived in the North of England. She did not deny that 
James appeared to her the most agreeable young man 
she had seen ; but added, she could not possibly have 
OTy thoughts of marrying him, because he had never 
given her the least reason to believe that he was attach- 
ed to her. 

Mr. Cleghom was agitated ; yet positive ii\ his deter- 
mination that James should quit the house. James went 
into his master's room to take leave of him. * So then 
you are really going ?» said Mr. Cleghorn. < You have 
buckled that portmanteau of yours like a blockhead ; 
ril do it better ; stand aside. So you are positively 
going ? Why, this is a sad thing ! But then it is a thing, 
as your own sense, and honour tell you— it is a thing * 
(Mr. Cleghorn took snuff at every pause in his speech; 
but even this could not carry him through it ; when he 
pronounced the words)-^" It is a thing that must be 
done"— The tears fairly started from his eyes. < Now | 
this is ridiculous,* resumed he. * In my days, in my 
younger days I mean, a man could part with his foreman 
<is easily as he could take off his glove. I am sure my 
waster would as sooh have thought of tumbg bankrupt 



M of slieddlng a tear at parting with mc ; and yet I wa»^ 
as good a foreman^ in my day,, as another. Not sa 
good a one as you are, to be si^re. But it is no tiin» 
now to think of your goodness. Well ! what do w» 
stand hicre for? When a thing is to be done, the sooner 
it is done the better. Shake hands^ before you go.* 

Mr. Cleghom put into James's hand a fifty pound 
note^ and a letter of recommendadon to a Liverpool 
merchant. Jaines left the house without taking leav9 
of Miss Cleghom, who did not think the worse of him 
for his want of gallantry. His master had taken caro 
to recommend him to an excellent house in Liverpool^ 
where his salary would be nearly double that which he 
had hitherto received f but James was notwithstanding;^ 
very sorry to leave Monmouth, where his dear brother, 
sister, and father lived— -to say nothing of Miss Cleg- 
horn. 

Late at night, James was going to the inn at which 
the Liverpool stage set up, where he was to sleep ; as- 
he passed through a street that leads down to the river 
Wye, he heard a great noise of men quarrelling violent- 
ly. The moon shone bright, and he saw a party of men 
who appeared to be fighting in a boat that vras just 
come to shore. He asked a person whp came out of 
the public-house, and who seemed to have nothing to 
,do with the fray, what was the ntiatter ? < Only some 
smugglers who are quarrelling with one another about 
the division of their booty,' said the passenger, who 
walked on eager to get out of their way. James also 
quickened his pace, but presently heard the cry of 
* Murder ! murder I Help I help I* and then all was 
silence. 

A few seconds afterwards, he thought that he heard 
groans. He could not forbear going to the spot from 
whence the groans proceeded, in hopes of being of some 
service to a fellow-creature. By the time he got thith- 
er, the groans had ceased : he looked about, but 
could only see the men in the boat, who were rowing 
fast down the river« As he stood on the shore listen- 
]Ag9 he for some minutes hear4 no sound but that of 
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their oars ; but afterward a man in the boat ezcUime^^ 
•with a terrible oath, ' There he is ! There he is ! All 
alive again ! We have not done his business ! D— m it 
he'll do ours !' The boatman rowed faster away, and 
James again heard the groans ; though they were now 
much feebler than before. He searched and found the 
wouniied man : who, having been thrown overboard^ 
had with great dif&cult/ swam to shore, and fainted 
with the exertion as soon as he reached the land. - When 
he came to his senses, he begged James, for mercy's 
sake, to carry him into the next public hou^e, and to 
fiend for a surgeon to dress his wounds. The surgeon 
came, examined them, and declared his fears that the 
poor man could not live four and twenty hours. -As 
soon as he was able to speak intelligibly, he said he had 
been drinking with a party of smugglers, who had just 
brought in some fresh brandy, and that they had quar- 
relled violently about a keg of contraband liquor s he 
said that he could swear to the man who gave him the 
mortal wound. 

The smugglers were pursued immediately, and taken. 
When they were brought into the sick man's room, 
James.beheld amongst them three persons whom he 
little expected to meet in such a situation : idle Isaac, 
Wild Will and Bullying Bob. The wounded man 
ewore positively to their persons. Bullying Bob was 
the person who gave him the fatal blow ; but Wild 
Will began the assult, and Idle Isaac shoved him over- 
board ; they were all implicated in the guilt ; and in* 
stead of expressing any contrition for their crime, be- 
gan to dispute about which was most to blame : they ap-^ 
pesded to James; and as he would be subpcened on their 
trial, each endeavoured to engage him in their favour. 
Idle Isaac took him aside, and said to him, * You have 
no reason to befriend my brothers. I can tell you a 
secret ; they are the greatest enemies your family ever 
had. It was they who set fire to your father's hay-rick. 
\yill was provoked by your sister Fanny's refusing 
him ; so he determined, as he told me, to carry her off; 
«nd he meant to have done sO; iathe confusion that waa . 
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caused by the fire ; but Bob and he quarrelled the very 
hour that she was to have been carried off; so that part 
of the scheme failed. * Now I had no hand in all this, 
being fast asleep in my bed : so I have more claim to 
your good word, at any rate, than my brothers can 
Jiave ; and so, when we come to trial, I hope you'll 
«peak to my character.* 

Wild Will next tried his eloquence. As soon as 
he. found that his brother Isaac had betrayed the 
secret, he went to James and assured him the mis- 
chief that bad been done was a mere accident ; that it 
was true he had intended, for the frolic's sake, to raise 
a cry of fire, in order to draw Faiiny out of the house ; 
bu^ that he was shocked when he found how the jest 
ended. 

As to bullying Bob,, he Ijrazeped the matter out ; de- 
claring he had been affronted by the Frankland's, and 
that he was ^lad he had taken lus revenge of them f 
that, if the thing was to be done over again, he would 
do it ; that James might give him what character he 
pleased upon trial, for that a n^an could be hanged but 
once; 

Such were the absurd bravadoing speeches he made^ 
whilst he had an ale-house audience round him, to ad:* 
mire his spirit ; but a few hours changed his tone. He 
and his brothers were taken befc^re a magistrate. Till 
the commitment was actually made out^ they had hopes 
of being bail.ed : they had despatched a messenger to 
Admiral Tipsey^ whose men they called themselves^ 
and expected he would offer bail for them to any 
amount ; but the bail of their friend Admiral Tipsey 
was not deemed sufficient by the magistrate. 

< In the first place, I could not bail these men ; and 
if I could, do you think it possible,' said the magistrate^ 
^ I could take the ball of such a man as that I* 

< I understood that he was worth a deal of money>* 
whispered James* 

< You are mistaken, Sir,'iiaid the magistrate; ^heis^. 
what, he deserves to be, a ruined man. I have good 
cea^Q&s for knosRing this* He has a nepbeW) a Mr* 
Vol. 11. 03, 
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BaikeS) who is a gamester : whilst the uDcle has been 
carrying on the smuggling trade here, at the hazard of 
his life, the nephew, who was bred up at Oxford to be 
a fine gentleman, has gamed awav all the money his un- 
cle has made, daring twenty years, by his contraband 
traffic. At the long njn, these fellows nerer tl^rive. 
Tipsey is not worth a groat.** 

James was much surprised by this ioformatiion ; and 
resolved to return immediately to Mr. Cleghom, tateH 
him wl^t' he had heard, and put him on his guard. 
Early in the moriunghe went to his house-— 'Tou look 
as if you were not pleased to se^ me again,' said he to 
Mr. Cleghom ; • and perhaps you will impute what I 
am going to say to bad motives ; but my regard for you*. 
Sir, determines me to make you acquainted with what 
I have heard t you wiU mako^what use of the informa- 
tion you please.* 

James then related what had pasFod at the magis- 
trate's ; and, when Mr. Cieghorn had heard all Sat 
James had to say, he thanked him in the strongest man- 
ner for this instance of his regard ; and begged he 
would remain in Monmouth a few days longer. 

Alarmed by the information he received from James^ 
Mr.Cleghorn privately made enquires concerning j^ung 
Raikes and his uncle. The distress into which the young 
msm had plunged himself, by gambling, had been kept 
a profound secret £rom lus relatione. It wa$ easy to de- 
ceive them, as to his conduct, because his time had 
been spent at a distance from them : he was but just 
returned hOme> after completing his education. 

The magistrate, from whom James first heard of hi9 
extravagance, happ«ned to have a son at Oxford, who 
gave him this intelligence : he confirmed all he had said 
to Mr. Cleghom, who trembled at the danger to which 
he had exposed his daughter. The match with young^ 
Raikes was immediately broken off ; and all connexion 
with Admiral Tipsey and the smugglers was forevor 
dissolved, by Mr. Cleghomv 

His gratitude to James was expressed with all the nsN 
tural warmtlKof his chuTacter. < Come back aii4 live 
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vith mc/ said he, < you have saved me and my daugh- 
ter from rum. Yoii shall not be my shopman any 
longer, you shall be my partner, and you know when 
you are ray partner there can be nothmg said against, 
yourthinking of my daughter. But all in good time. 
I woiUd not have seen the girl again, if she had marri- 
ed my shopman : but my partner will be quite another 
thing. You have worked your way up in tlie world 
by your trwti deserts and I give you joy. I believe 
now it's over, it would have gone nigh to break my 
heart to part with you ; but you must be sensible I was 
right to keep up my authority in my own family. Nowj 
thingar are changed r I give my consent : nobody ha& a 
right to say a word". When I am pleased with my 
daughter's choice, that i& enough. There's only one 
fbinig that goes against liiy pride. Your father—' 

* Ob, Sir !* interrupted James, ' if you arc going to 
say any thing disrespectful of my father, do not say it 
tor mc ^ I beseech you do not ; for I cannot bearit. In- 
deed I cannot, and will not. He is the best of fathers I* 

^ I am sure h&has the best of children ; and^ great- 
er blessing there cannot be in this world. I was not 
going to say any thing disrespectful of him : I was onljc 
going to lament that he should be in an alms-house/ 
said Mr. Cleghorn. 

* He has determined to remain there,' said James, 
* till bis children have eaiTied money enough to support 
him, without hurting themselves; I, my brother, and 
both my sisters, are, to meet at the alms-house on the 
first day of next month, which is my father's birth- 
day ; then we shall join all our earnings together, and 
see what can be done.* 

^ Remember, you are my partner,* said Mr. Cleg- 
horn. * On that day you must take me along with /ou. 
My^ good will is part of your earnings, and my good 
-will shaU never be shewn merely in vrords.' 
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Selfiahneti can be more odious than that of Legacy^ 
Hunters, 

It is now time to give some account of the Bettes- 
worth family: The history of their indolence, extra- 
vagance, quarrels, and ruin^ shall be given as shortly 
as possible. 

The fortune left to them by Captain Bcttesworth was 
nearly twenty thousand pounds. ^ When they got pos« 
session of this sum, they thought it could never bcf 
spent ; and each individual of the family had separate 
plans of extravagance, for which they required separate 
supplies. Old Bettesworth, in his youth, had seen a 
house of Squire Somebody's, which had struck his ima- 
gination ; and he resolved, he would build just such 
anotheri This was his favourite scheme, and he was 
delighted with the thoughts that it would be realised^ 
His wife and his sons opposed the plan, merely because 
it was his ; and consequently he became more pbstinately 
bent on having his own way, as he said, for once in 
his life. He was totally ignorant of building ; and no 
less incapable, from his habitual indolence, of managing^ 
workmen : the house might have been finished for <Hie 
thousand five hundred pounds ; it cost him two thou*^ 
sand pounds : and when it was done, the roof let in the 
rain in sundry places, the new ceilings and p«rnicei$ 
were damaged, so that repairs, and a new roof^ with 
leaden gutters, and leaden statues, cost him some addi'* 
tibnal hundreds. The furnishing of the house Mrs. 
Bettesworth took upon herself ; and Saucy Sally took ufi* 
on hpraelf to find fault with every article that her mo* 
ther bought. The quarrels were loud, bitter, and at 
last irreconcilable* There was a looking-glass, which 
the mother wanted to have in one room, and the daugh- 
ter insisted upon putting it in another ; the looking- 
glass was broken between thein in the heat of battle. 
The blame was laid on Sally : whp, in a rage^ declare^l 
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she would not and could not live in the house with her 
mother. Her mother was rejoiced to get rid of her, 
und she went to live with a lieutenant's lady in the neigh- 
bourhood, with whom she hadlseen acquainted three 
weeks and two days. Half by scolding, and half by ca- 
joling her father, she prevailed upon him to give her 
two thousand pounds for her fortune ; promising neve^ 
to trouble him any more for any thing. * 

As soon as she was gone, Mrs. Bettesworth gave ft 
house warming, as she called it,to all her acquaintance* 
A dinner, a bstll, and a supper in her new house. The 
house was not half dry : and all the company caught 
cold. Mrs. Bettesworth*s cold was the most severe. 
It happened, at this time, to be the fashion to go almost 
without clothes ; and as this lady was extremely vain 
and fond of dress, she would absolutely appear in the 
heig-ht of fashion. The Sunday after her ball, whilst 
she had stiH the remains of a bad cold, she positively 
would go to church, equipped in one petticoat, and a 
thin muslin gown, that she might look as young as her 
daughter Jesse. Every body laughed, and Jesse laugh- 
ed more than any one else : but, in the end, it was no 
laughing matter ; Mrs. Bettesworth " caught her 
death ofcold.'* She was confined to her bed on Mon* 
day, and was buried the next Sunday. 
Jesse, who had a great notion that she should marr^ 
I a lord, if she could but once get into company with one, 
I went to live with blind Mrs. Cheviott ; where, accord- 
ing to her mother's instructions, « she laid herself out 
for goodness.*' She also took two thousand pounds 
with her> upon her promise never to trouble her father 
JDor^. 

Her brothers perceived how much was to be gained, 
by tormeniij:ig a father, who gave from weakness, and 
not from a sense of justice, or a feeling of kindness ; 
and they soon rendered themselves so troublesome that 
he was obliged to boy off their reproaches. Idle Isaac. 
Was a sportsraan,and would needs have a pack of hounds i 
they cost him two hundred a year. Then he would 
Asve race horses ; and by them he soon- lost soi^e thou« 



&ands. He was arrested for the money, and his father 
vras forced to pay it. 

Bullying Bob, and Wild Will soon afterwards began 
to think, " it was very hard that so much was to be 
done &r Isaac, and nothing for them !" 
. Wild Will kept a mistress, and Bullying Bob was a 
cock-fighter ; their demands for money were frequent, 
and unconscionable ; and their continual plea was, < why 
Isaac lost thousands by his race horses, and why should 
we not have our share ?* 

The mistress and the cock-pit had their share ; and 
the poor old father at last had only one thousand left. 
He told his sons this, with tears in his eyes. < I shall 
die in a jail, after all !* said he. They listened not to 
what he said ; for they were intent only upon the bank 
notes q{ this last thousand, which were spread upon 
the table before him. Wild Will, half in jest, half in 
earnest, snatched up a parcel of the notes ; and Bully- 
ing Bob insisted on dividing the treasure. Will fled 
out of the house. Bob pursued him* and they fought at 
the end of their own avenue. 

This was on the day that Frankland and his family 
were returning from poor George's funeral, and saw 
the battle betwixt the brothers. They were shamed in- 
to a temporary reconciliation, and soon afterwards united 
agaibst their father ; whom they represented to ail the 
neighbours as the most cruel and avaricious of men^ be- 
cause he would not part with the very means of subsist- 
ence to supply their profligacy. 

Whilst their minds were in this state, Will happened 
to become acquainted with a set of smugglers, whose 
disorderly life took his fancy. He persuaded his broth- 
era to leave home, with him, and to list in the service | 
of Admiral Tipsey . Their manners then became oiore 
brutal; and they thought, felt, and lived like men of 
desperate fortunes. The consequence w« have seen. 
In a quarrel about a keg of brandy at an ale-house, their 
passions got the better of them, and, on entering thelt- 
boat, they committed the oifence for which they wcr«d 
l^pw imj^isoned. 



THE CONTRAST. 



Mr. Barlow was the attorney to whom they applied,' 
and they endeavoured to engage him to manage their 
cause on their trial, but he absolutely refused. From 
the moment he heard from James, that Wild Will and 
Bullying Bob were the persons who set fire to Frank- 
land's hay-stack J he urged Frank to prosecujte them for 
this crime. * When you ohly suspected them, my dear 
Frank, I strongly dissuaded you from going to law ; but 
now, you cannot fail to succeed, and you will recover 
ample damages.' 

* That is impossible, my dear Sir,* replied Frank, <for 
the Bettesworths, I understand, are ruined.' 

* I am sorry for that, on your account ; but I still 
think you ought to carry on this prosecution, for the 
sake of public justice. Such pests of society should 
not go unpunished.' 

* They will probably be punished sufficiently for this 
unfortunate assault ; for which they are now to stand 
their trial. I cannot, in their distress, revenge either 
my own or my father's wrongs. I am^sure he would be 
sorry if I did; for I have often apd often heard him say, 
« Never trample upon the fallen." 

* You are a good, generous young man,* cried Mr. 
Barlow, < and no wonder you love the father who inspir- 
ed you with such sentiments, and taught you such prin- 
ciples. But what a shame it is that such a father should 
be in an alms-house ! You say he will not consent to 
be dependent upon anyone ; and that he will not ac- * 
cept of relief from any but his own children. This 
is pride : but it is an honourable species of pride ; fit 
for an English yeoman. I cannot blame it. But, my 
dear Frank, tell your father he must accept of your 
friend's credit, as well as of yours. - Your credit with 
me is such that you may draw upon me for five hun- 
dred pounds whenever you please. No t];ianks, my 
boy ; half the money I owe you for your services as my 
clerk ; and the other half is well secured to me, by the 
certainty of your future diligence and success in busi- 
ness. You will be able to pay me in a year Or two ; so 
I put you under no obligation^ remei^ber. I will tak9 
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yaur bond for half the moncf, if that will satisfy you 
and your proud father.* 

The manner in which this favor was conferred touch* 
ed Frank to the heart. He had a heart, which could 



express his gratitude, when Mr. Barlow interrupted 
him with < Come, come I why do we waste our time 
here, talking sentiment, when we ought to be writing 
law ? Here is work to be done, which requires some 
expedition ; a marriage settlement to be drawn. Guess 
for whom.* 

Frank guessed all the probable matches amongst his 
Monmouth acquaintance ; but he was rather surprised 
when told that the bridegroom was to be young Mr. 
Folingsby ; as it was scarcely two months since this 
gentleman was in love with Fanny Frankland. Frank 
proceeded to draw the settlement 

Whilst he and Mr. Bdrlow were writing, they were 
interrupted by the entrance of Mr. Josiah Crumpe. 
He came to announce Mrs. Crumpe's death, and to re- 
quest Mr. Barlow's attendance at the opening of her 
will. This poor lady had lingered out many months 
longer than it was thought she could possibly live ; and, 
during all her sufferings, Patty, with indefatigable 
goodness and temper, bore with the'caprice and' peev- 
ishness of disease. Those, who thought she acted 
merely from interested motives, expected to find she 
had used her power over her mistress's mind entirely 
for her own advantage : they were certain a great part 
of the fortune would be left to her. Mrs. Crumpe's 
relations were so persuaded of this, that when they were 
assembled to hear her will read by Mr. Barlow, they be- 
gan to say to one another in whispers, " We'll set the 
win aside : we'll bring her into the courts. Mrs. 
Crumpe was not in her right senses when she made 
this will. ^ She had received two paral>'tic strokes : we 
can prove that : we can set aside the will.* ^ 

Mr. Josiah Crumpe was not one of these whisperers; 
he set apart from them, leaning on his oakien stick in 
ailencc. 




He was beginning to 



' Mr* Jtofow bndce the teals of the wSli eptoed itf 
mild fe«d it, to the eager company. They were much 
afitonkhed when they found that the whole fortune was 
left to Mr. JTodah Crumpe. The reason for this be* 
quest was given in these words t 

^ Mr* Josiah Crumpe, being the only one of my rela<* 
tions who did not torment me for my money, even upctt 
my death-bedy I trust that he will provide suitably for 
that excellent girl, Patty Frankland. On this head he 
knows my wishes. By her own desire, I hare not my* 
self left her any thing; I have only bequeathed fifty 
pounds for the use of her father*" 

Mr. Josiah Crumpe was the only person wha heard 
unmoved the bequest that was made to him : the rest 
of the relations were clamorous in tlieir reproaches, or 
hypocritical in their congratulatibns. All thoughts of 
setting aside the will were, however, abandoned ; every 
legal form had been observed, and with atechnicaf 
nicety that precluded all hopes of successful litigation. 

Mr. Crumpe arose, as soon as the tumult of disap« 
pmnttnent, had somewhat subsided^ and counted' with 
his oaken stick the numbera that were present. < Her« 
are ten of you, I think. Well! you every soul of yoii 
hate me $• but that is nothing to the purpose. I shaU 
keep up to the notion I have of the character of a true 
Bri^h merchant, for my oWn sake^not for yours. I 
don't waYit this woman's mioney ; I have enough of my 
own^ flndf of my own honest making, without legacy-* 
huwtihg. Why did yoa torment the dying woman ? 
Yoo would have been better off, if you had behaved 
better ^butthat^soter now. A thousand pounds a piece 
you shall have firomtserdeductmg fifty pounds : which 
yeo mttsi eiMsh of you give to that excellent girl Patty 
FrankUiiid. I em sur^ you must all be sensible of yote 
injits^to her.' ... „ 

' FMy ftwaire thM it was their interest to oblige Mr. 
Crumpe, they now vied with eacfr other in doing justice, 
to ftttty. aewie evw declsredthey had never had any 
Siitf6i«leti(l df bet i and others the bho^iie oh the 
fels^ rii^ieiKiaotiS) Slid infornnatieB, Which they sai4 
Vol. n. P 



they had received from the xmschief thakit^ Mrs. Mar- 
tha. They most williagly accepted of a thousand poimds 
a piece ; and the fifty pounds deduction wa» paid as a 
tax by each to Patty^s merit 

Mistress now of five hundred pounds, she exclaimed, 
< Oh, my dear father 1 You shall no longer live in an 
alms-house ! To-morrow will be the happiest day of my 
life I I don't know how to thank you as I ought, Sir,*, 
continued she, turning to her benefactor. 

< You have thanked me as you ought, and as I like 
best,* said this plain spoken merchant, and now let us 
say ne more about U.' 



CHAPTER XI. 

JVb Pleasure can exceed the general JtfifUause which the 
Wiae and Good bestow* 

In obedience to Mr. Crumpe's conmiands, Patty said 
no more to him ; but she was impatient to tell her bro- 
ther Frank, and her lover Mr. Mason, of her good 
fortune : she therefore returned to Monmouth with Mr. 
Barlow, m hopes of seeing them immediately. 

* You will find your brother, said Mr. Barlow, very 
busy looking over parchments, in order to draw a mar* 
ria^e Settlement. You must keep your good news till 
he has done his business, or he will make as many4>lm- 
ders as our friend Mason once made, infthe preamble 
of Mrs. Crumpets will. I believe I must forbid you; 
Patty Frankland,' continued Mr. Barlow, smiling, * to 
come near my clerks, for I find they always make mis-- 
takes, when you are within twenty yards of them/ 

Frank was not at work at the marriage settlemeiitSp 
Soon after Mr. Barlow left him, he was summoned x% 
attend the trial of the Bettesworths. - . > 

These unfortunate young men, dc|)ending on Frank's 
jgood nature, well knowing he had refused to prosecute 
them fiw setting fire ta his father's hay-rick, thought 
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they might venture to call upon him to g^ve thetn a 
good character. < Consider, dear Frank/ said»WHI 
Bettesworth) * a good word from one of your character 
might do a great deal for us. You were so many years 
our neighbour I If you would only just say that we 
werie neyer counted, wiid, idle, quarrelsome fellows^ to 
your knowledge. Will you ?* 

< How can I do tha^,* said Frank : < or how could I 
be believed if I did, ^^hen it is so well known in tb» 
country— forgive nie ; at such a time as this I cannot 
mean to taunt you*— but it is well known in the cotm^ 
try that you were called Wild Will, Bullying Bob, and 
Idle Isaac/ 

* There's the rub !* said the attorney, who was em* 
ployed for the Bettesworths. * This will come out in 
open court ; and the judge and jury will think a great 
deal of it.* 

i Oh, Mr, Frank, Mr. Frank,* cried old Bettesworth, 
' have jnty upon us ! Speak in favour of these boys of 
mine ! Think what a disgrace it is to me, in my old 
age, to have my sons brought this way to a public tri- 
al I And if they should be transported ? Oh^ Frank, 
say what you can for them ! You were always a good 
young man ; and a goodnatured young man/ 

Frank was moved by the intreaties and tears of this 
unhappy father ; but his good nature could not make 
him consent to say what he knew to be false. < Do 
not c^li me to speak to theii^ characters upon this trial,* 
said he. < I cannot say any thing that would serve 
them : I shall do them more harm than good.* 

Still they had hopes his good nature would, at the 
last moment, prevail over his sense of justice, and they 
summoned him. % 

4 Well, Sir, said Bettesworth*s counsel : * You ap- 
pear in favour of the prisoners. You/ have knoi^n 
ihem, I understand, from their childhobd ; and your 
own character is such, that whatever you say, in their 
favour, will doubtless make a weighty impression upoB 
the jury.* 
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The court was silenty io expectation of what Frank 
should My. ' He was so much embarrassed) betwixt has 
wish to serve his old neighbours^ and play-fellows, and 
hb dread of saf ing what he knew to be £sds6, that ha | 
e«uld not utter a syllable. He burst into tears.* 

« This evidence is most strongly agatnat the prison- < 
ers,' whispered a juryman to his &llow8« 

The verdict was Imught in at last<*-Ctmlty U^en- 
teno&-«*tran8portatioB. 

As the judge was pronouncing this sentenoO) old Bet- y 
tesworth was carried out of the court : he had'dropped • 
senseless. Ill as his sons had beliaved to him^ he could 
not sustain the sight of their utter disgrace and ruin. 

When he recovered his senses, he found himself sit- 
ting on the stone bench before the coupt-^house, sup- 
ported by Frank. Many of the towafstpeople had 
gathered round ; but, regardless of every thing but his 
own feelings, the wretched fatlier exclaimed, in a voice i 
of despur, ^ I have no children left me in my old age i 
My sons are gone \ And where are my daughters ? At 
such a time as this, why are not they near their poor 
old father } Have thef no touch of natural affc^ction in ' 
them ? No J ^Thcv have none. And why should they 
have any for mef 1 took no care of them, when they 
were young ; no wonder they take none of me, now I 
am old. Aye ! Neighbour Frankland was right ; he 
brought up his children in the way they should go.'~ 
Now he has the credit and the comfort of them ^ and i 
see what mine are come to ! They bring their father's 
grey hairs with sorrow to the grave.' 

The old man wept bitterly : then, looking round himi 
he again asked for his daughters^ < Surely they areio 
the town, and it cannot be much trouble to them to 
come, to me ! Even these strangers, who- have neter 
seen me before, pity me. But my own have no feeling ; 
no, not for one another I Do these girls know the sen- 
tence that has been passed upon their brothers ? Where 
^ are they ? Whei^e ape they ? Jesse, at least, might 



nisLV me at such a time as this i I was always an in- 
dulgent father to Jesse.' 

1 here were people present who knew what was be 
come of Jesse ; but they woutd not tell the news to her 
father at this terrible moment. Two of Mrs. ChcviottV 
. servants were in the crowd ; and one of them whisper- 
ed to Franks < You had best) Sir, prevail on this poor 
old man to go t&his homeland not to ask for his daugh« 
ter t he will Iiear the bad news soon enough.' 

Frank persuaded the father to ga. home to his lodg-< 
ings ; and did every thing in his power to comfort him. 
Buty alas ! the old man said, too truly. * There is^^ no 
(happiness ieit for me in this world! What a curse it is 
to have bad children I My children have broken my 
' heart I And it is all my own fault ; I took no care of 
them when they were young ; and they take no care of 
'me now i am old. But tell me, have you found out 
what has become of my daughters ?' 
Frank evaded the question, and begged the old man 
. to rest irk peace this night. He seemed quite exhausted; 
by griefs and at last sunk into a sort of stupefaction ; it 
could hardly be called sleep* Frank was obliged to re- 
' turn home, to proceed with his business for Mr. Bar- 
low ,* and he was glad to- escape from the sight of 
misery, which, however he might pity it, he could not 
relieve. 

It was happy indeed for |^rank that he had taken his 
father's advice, and had early broken off i^ll connection 
with. Jilting Jesse. After duping others, she at length 
had become a greater dupe- She had this mornings 
gone off with- a comihem serjeant, with^ whom she had 
Eillen suddenly ^nd desperately in love. He cared for 
aotliing but her two thousand pounds r and, to com- 
plete her misfortune, was a man of bad eharacter, ■ 
whose extravagance and profligacy had reduced him to* 
the sad alternative of either marrying for money or go* 
iogtojail. 

As Ibr Sally, she' was at this instant far from alii 
thoughts either of her fatberor her . brothers ; she wa» 
In the heat. o£ a. scolding, tnatch^ which terminated 



rather aiifortim«tely for her matrimonial schemAS. £b<* 
sign Bloomington having reproached her with having 
forced him into liis aunt's room, when she absolutely re« 
fused to see him, and of being thus the cause that he had 
lost a handsome legacy. Irriuted by this charge, the 
lady replied in no very gentle terms. Words ran high ; 
gBd so high at last, that the gentleman finished by s wear- 
inghe would sooner marry the devil than such a vixen ! 

The match was thus broken off, to the great amuse* 
ment of all Saucy Sally^s acquaintance. Her ilUhumour 
had made her hated by all the neighbours ; so that her 
disappomtment, at the loss of the ensign, vras embitter* 
ed by their malicious raillery, and by the prophecy^ 
which she heard more than whispered from all aidesy 
that she would never have another admirer, either for • 
« love or money." 

Exi^gn Bloomington was deaf to all overtures of 
peace ; he was rejoiced to escape from this virago ; aady 
as we presume that none of our readers are much in- 
terested m her fate, we will leave her to wear the wii* 
low, without following her lustory farther. 

Let us return to Mr. Barlow, whom we left looking 
ever Mn Fdingaby's marriage settlements. When he 
had seen that they were rightly drawn, he seat Frank 
with them to Folingsby-Hall. 

* Mr. Fc^ingsby was alone when Frank arrived. < Sit 
down if you please, Sir,' said he. < Though I have 
never had the pleasure of seeing you before, your name 
is well known to me. You are a brother of Fanny 
Frankland's. She is a charming excellent young 
woman I You have reason to be proud of your siaterj. 
and I have reason to he obliged 4o her.' 

He then adverted to what had kamevlj passed be- 
tween them, at Mrs. Hungerford's ; and, concluded by 
saying it would give him real satisl^ction to do any 
service to him or his&mily. < Speak and tell me wlM 
I can do for you.* 

Frank looked down, and was silent ; for he thought 
Mr. Folingsbv must recollect the injustioe that he^^ur 
his agent, h^ ^lewii In turiiing o}d Frankhnd out of 
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his §uM. H<s Wfts too qpfoud to tsk faronrsi yfhtvt lie 
felt he had a claim to justice. ' . 

' In fact} Mr. Folingibf Had, aa he said) left every 
thing to his agent ;** and so little did he know either 
ot'thea^irsof his tenants^ their {»ersons> or even their 
names, that he had Tiotat this moment t he slightest id«fa 
that Frank was the tm to oRCf of tihe ^^l^H and the l>est 
of them. He did not know that old Frankiand had bfsen 
reduced to take refuge in ft<»alms*hotxse,in itonsequehce 
of his agent's injustice. Surprise by Frank^fr cold 
silence, he questioned him more closely, aii'd it was with 
astonishm^Bt and shame that he heard the muh. 

< Good heavens I** cried ke,^ has my ^egligebce been 
the ciaise of all this misery to ybui^ father? To the 
father of Fanny Frankiand ! I relnembiir, now that you 
recal it to my mind, ^emtthing of an oM mati^ with 
"fine grey hair, coming to speak to me about some busi- 
ness just as I was setting off for Ascott i^ces.* Was 
that your father ? I recollect I told him 1 was^ in a groat 
hurry ; ami that Mr. Deal, my agent, would* certainly 
do hhn justice. In this I was grossly m^cak^n ; and I 
have suffered severely for the confidence I had in that 
fellow. Thank God, I shall now have my affairs in 
my own hands. I am determined to look into them im*> 
mediately. My head is no longer full of hoi^ds, and 
gigs, and curricles. There is a time for every thing t 
my giddy days are over. I only wkh that my thought* 
lessness had never hurt any one but myself. 

■ All I can now do/ continued Mr. Folingsby, is to 
make amends as fast as possible^ for the past. To ht* 
gin with your father : most foitutiately, I have the 
means in my power. His farm has come back into my 
hands ; sffld it shall to*morrow, be restored to him. Old 
Beitcsworth was with me, scaifcely an hour ago, to 
Burreoder the farm, on which there is a prodigious ar- 
rear of rent : but I understand that he has built a good 
house on the farm ; and I am extremely glad of ii^ fof 
your father's sake. Tell him it shall be his. Tell him 
I am ready, I am eager, to put him in poisession of it; 



■nd.tjo ftipw th^ feiu<«W I hftye iaooe, or which it 
least, I have permitted to>be done^ in my name/ 

Frank was so overjoyed that he could scarcely utter 
ouft word of thanks. In his way home, he called at 
Mrs. Hungerford's to teU the good news to his sister 
Fahay- This was the eve of their father's birth-<lay ; 
and they agreed to mp^i at the alms-house in, the naora- 

The happy mornipg canae. Old Frankland was bu- 
sy, in his liUle gaJHlen, wlien he heard the voices of his 
) children ; wht^ were coming towar^^ -him, Fanny I 
Patty ! James ! Frank I Welcome, my chijd«en I: Wel- 
come I I knew you womld be so kind ^s.to cqme to see 
your old father on this day : s<> I was picking some of 
;jny currants fpr youi.to make you as welcome «is I can. 
'But I wonder you are not ashamed to come to ^see me 
in an alms-houi^c. Such gay lads and lasses ! I well 
know I have reason to be proud of you all. Why, I 
think, I ne^ver saw you,,one and all, look so. well in my 
whole life 'V , . 

* Perhaps father,* said Frank, < because you never 
saw us, one and all, so happy! Will you sit down^ 
dear fsiher, hei^e inyouf arbour ; and>we will all sit on 
the grass, at your feet, and, each tell you our stories, 
and all the good news/ / , 

« My cluldren,' said he, * do what you will, with me i 
It makes my old heart swim with joy to see you all 
again ai*ound me looking so happy.' 

Thftrfftther sat down in his arbour, and his children- 
placed themselves at his feet. First his daughter Patty 
spoke ; and then Fam)y ; then James $ and at last Frank. 
When they had all told their little histories, they offer- 
ed to.their father in one purse their comnaon riches : 
^e rewards of their own good conduct. 

' My beloved children 2' said Frankland, overpower- 
ed with his tears, Hhis is too much joy for me i this is 
tfoe happiest moment of , my life 1 None, but the father 
ofsuch children, can kndw whatrfeell Your sutecbs* 
in the world delights. me ten ;times ttie luore, becaoae. 
1 know it is all owing to yourselves.*^ \ 
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<Olii nO)«^des^r. Mktr l^oriedtlny with one accord. 
' N0| dear dear father ; oup' success iS' aU owing; to yon. 
Every thing we have is owing to you ; to the care you 
took of nsy irom. our infancy Upward. If you had not 
watched for our welfare, aad tfuugtoi.ias «o weU) we 
•hould not now all be so happy ! — Poor Beftesworth/ 

£Bei<ethey«were inti^mipted by Ha»nah, tht^fnithful 
maid«!5ervanty ' who had always lived with old Franto- 
land. She came running down the garden so fast that 
when she reached the arbour, she im «o^ much out of 
breath she could not speak. * Dear heart i God ' bleaa 
you ail I' cried shet as soon aa she reeoverisd breath* 
< But it is no time to be sitting here. Come in, Sir^for 
mercy's sake^' said she, addres^siug herself (to her old 
master. < Come in to be ready 5 come in all of yott-tt>^ 
hy ready!* 

f Ready ! Ready for what V 

* Ob I ready for fine things ! Fiue doings. Only come 
i% and Til tell you as we go akmg. How I have torn 
all my hand, with this gooseberry^bush : but nowatter 
for that. So then, you hare not heard a word of what 
is going on? No, how could you ? And you did hot wiia* 
me, when you first came into the house ?' ' * 

* Forgive ua fpr that good Hasmah? we were m such 
a hurry to see my father, we thought of nothing and 
nobody else I 

« Very natural. Well, Miss Fanny, Tve been up at 
the great house, with your lady Mrs. Hungcrford. A 
better lady cannot be ! Do you know she sent for me, 
on purpose to speak to me; and I know things that you 
arenottoknow yft. But, this much I may tell you, 
there's a carriage coming here, to carry my master 
away to his uew house : «nd there's hprses, and «de 
saddles beside, for you, and you, and you, and I. And 
Mrs. Hungerftfrdis coming in her own coach? and 
younj? Mr. Folingsby is coming in bis> carnage 5 an4 
Mr Barlow in Mr. Jos. Crumpe's carriage : and Mr. 
Cleghorn,and his pretty daughter, in the gig and-- 
and—and— h^aps of carriages besides! Fn^ds of Mrs. 
Hungcrford's : and there's such crowds gathering » 
the streets ; and I'm gomg on to get breakfast. 
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THE GRATEFUL NEGRO. 



Ijf the island of Jamaica, there lived two planters i 
"Whose methods of managing their slaves were as differ- 
ent as possible, Mr. Jefiferies considered the negroes as 
an inferior ^pecies^ incapable of gratitude, disposed to 
treachery, and to be roused from their natural indolence 
only by force : he treated his slaves, or rather suffered 
his overseer to treat them, with the greatest severity. 

Jefferies was not a man of a cruel,, but of a thought- 
less and extravagant temper. He was of such a san- 
guine disposition that he always calculated upon haying 
a fine season, and fine crops on his plantation ; and ne- 
ver had the prudence to make allowance for unfortu- 
nate accidents ; he required, as he said, from his over- 
seer, produce and not excuses. 

Durant, the overseer, did not scruple to use the most* 
cruel and barbarous methods of forcing the slaves tp 
exertions beyond their strength. Complaints of his 
brutality, from time to time, reached his master's ears ; 
but, though Mr. Jefferies was moved to momentary 
compassion, he shut his heart against conviction : he 
hurried away to the jovial banquet> and drowned all, 
painful reflections in wine. 

He was this year much in debt ; and, therefore, be- 
ing more than usually anxious about his crop, he presso 
ed his overseer to exert himself to the utmost. 

* The Negro Slaves.— a fine drama, by Kotzebue. It is to. be hopdd 
thatmch horrible instances of cruelty arc not now to befoand in nature, 
Bryan Edwards, in his history of Jamaica, says that most of the Planter! 
are humane ; but he allows that some (acts can be cited in contradictWD of' 
this assertion. 
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The wretched slaves upon his plantatioDy thought 
themselves still more unfortunate, when they compared 
their condition with that of the negroes on the estate of 
Mr. Edwards. This gentleman treated his slaves with 
all possible humanity and kindness. He wished that 
there was no such thing as slavery in the world ; but he 
was convinced, by the arguments of those who have the 
best means of obtaining information, that the sudden 
emancipation of the negroes would rather increase than 
diminish their miseries. His beneyolence therefore 
confined itself within the bounds of reason. He adopt- 
ed those plans, for the amelioration of the state of the 
alayes, which appeared to him the most likely to succeed 
without producing any violent agitation, or revolution.* 
For Instance, his negroes h^d reasodable and frxed daily 
tasks ; and when these were finished, they were per- 
niitted to employ their time for their own advantage^ 
or amusement. If thej chose to employ themselves 
longer for their master, they were paid regular wages 
for their extra-work; This reward, for as such it 
wiaa considered, operated most poMrerfully upon the 
slaves. Those who are animated by hope can per- 
form what would seem impossibilities to those who 
are under the depressin|^ influence of fear. The wages 
lii^tich Mr. Edwards promised, he took care to sea 
punctually pud. 

He had an excellent overseer of the name of Abra- 
ham Bayley ; a man of a mild but a steady tamper, who 
was attached not only to his master's interests but to 
his virtuosi and who therefore was more intent upon 
liecotiding his humane views, than upon squeezing from 
' the labour of the negroes the utmost produce, ^ach 
negro had near his cbttagie a portion of land, called Ids 
ptr^idon ground ; and one'day in the week was allowed 
for its cultivation. ^ 
^ It is coQimon in Jamaica for the slaves to hatie pro* 
vision grounds, which they cultivate for their ownad' 

*'.imftory<if the West Xodies; firciaiwluehfhaRitet madoptod-riet 
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tantagcr; but it too often hdpfiex4 that ivlien ft iHf* 
gra has Sttdcesftfulty iMt^rov^d hid little irjpot of Itod^ 
when he has built himself a hdUse> aiid begins to 
lofthefniitfc of his iridusfryi his acquircid property is 
seiacd npwk by thtt sherllTs officer for the payitferit of 
his master'sdbbts 5* be is forcibly Separated froni hiii 
wife atid chiJdt«n> dra^edto public auction, t)Ui'clii»«t 
by a stranger, and perhaps sent to tentiinate his MiCf- 
afafe existence in the mines of Mexico : excluded for-* 
evei* from the Irght of heaveh ! and all this mthocit ixtf 
crime or impmdence on his pan, real or pretended. ll# 
is pt2»shed because his; master iaf unfortunate!. 

To this barbarous injustice the negroes on Mr. Ed^ 
vards's plantation TFcre never exposed. He never ek- 
ceeded his iticomo; he engaged in no vrild speculations; 
he contracted no debts ; and his slaves, therefore, wer^ 
in no danger of being seized by a sheriff^ officer : their 
, prop«rt?f was secured to them by the prudence as vrelF 
a* by the geneiro&ity of tiicir master. 

One morning, as Mr. Edwards Was wattdilg in iiM^ 
pan ot his lAftotatiorl Whi^^h joined to idr. Jefferies* e^« 
tate> he thought he heard the voice of distress, at sbmd 
distance.' The lamentations grew louder and louder 
he a^Mt>ached a: cott8tge> which stood upon the bof derk 
of Jeff^ries' plantation. 

This cottage bekMtfgedtOaf slave of 
the best fiegro in Mt. J^rie^'pos^^sion. Sueh hadl 
been hlis indnstry and e*ef tion that, notwithstaftdlnjj; 
the severe tasks imposed by Durant; the overseer; QiHttiiix^ 
found means' to cultivate his provitAon ground to i dfe^ 
gree of perfection, no where else to b^e seenr, dri tMe^ 
estate. Mr. Edwards had often admired tftis jtobr fel- 
low's industry ; and now hastened to inquire what miS" 
fortune had befallen him. 

MThen he came to the cottage^ he found Caesait 
standiog with his arms folded, and his eyes fixed on the 
ground. A young and beautiful female negro was wee^i. 
ing Intterly) as she knelt at the feet of Durante th^ 
* See an elo<)uent and pathetic passage <m this laljectia the Mory ^ 
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overseer, who, regarding her with a fiuVJen aspect, re- 
l>eated, * He must g^o. I tell you woman he must go, 
what signifies all this nonsense V 

At the sight of Mr. Edwards, the oyerseer's countc- 
nance suddenly changed, and assumed an air of obsequi- 
ous civiUty. The poor woman retired to the farther 
corner of the eottage, and contmued to weep. C^sar 
never moved. * Nothing is the matter, Sir,' said Durant, 
< but that Caesar is going to be sold. . That is what the 
woman is crying for. They were to be married ; but 
we'll find Clara another husb^ynd, I tell her ; and she 11 
get the better of her grief, you know, Sir, as I teU her, 
in time.' 

< Never ! never 1' said Clara. 

< To whom is Caesar going to be sold j and for what 

sum^* _ 

< For what can be got for him,* replied Durant, 
laughing 5 « and to whoever will buy him. The sheriff's 
ofl5cep is here, who has seized him for debt, and must 
make the most of him at market. 

« Poor fellow 1' sjud Mr. Edwards ; « and must he 
leave this cottage which he has built, and these bananas 
Vhich he has planted ?* • 

Caesar now, for the first time, looked up, and bxmg 
his eyes upon Mr. Edwards for a moment, advanced 
with an intrepid rather than an imploring countenance, 
$ind said, « Will you be my master ? Will you be her 
Tnaster ? Buy both of us. You . shall not repent of it. 
Caesar will serve you faithfully.* 

On hearing these words, Clara sprang forwards ; and 
clasping her hands together, repeated, < Qaesar will 
serve you faithfully.* 

Mr. Edvrards was moved by their intreaties, but he 
left them without declaring his intentions. He went 
5m mediately to Mr. Jefferies, whom he found stretched 
on a sofa, drinking coffee. As soon as Mr. Edwards 
mendoned the occasion of his visit, and expressed his 
sorrow for Caesar, Jefferies exclaimed, « Yes, poor devil I 
I pity him from the bottom of my soul. But what can 
I do ? I leave all those things to Durant. He says the 
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»hwl£rs<^er has seized him; and there's an end of 
the matter. You know money must be had. Besides^ 
Caesar ia not worse off than any other slave sold for 
deht. What signifies, talking about the matter, as if it 
was something that never happened before I Is not it 
a case that occurs every day in Jamaica r 
« So muoh the werse,' replied Mr. Edwards. 

* The worse for them^ to be sure/ said Jefferies; 
< Bur,' after al^they are abcvesy and used to be treated^ 
as such 4 and' they tcil 'me the negroes are a thousand 
times happier here, with Ctis, than they ever i^ere ia 
their tiwif country 

< Did the negroes tell you «o themselves ?' 

* No ^ but people better informed than negroes have 
told me: so ; and, after atl^ sfeives: there must be , for 
indigo, and rum, and sugar we must have/ 

* QfnltidttQ it to be phy»sicaliy impossible that the 
world. should CKist^- without rum, sugar, and indigo, why 
could they not be prodtxced by freemen, as well as by 

^ slaves ? If we hired negroes for labourers^ instead of 
purchasing them for slaves, do you think they would 
not work as well as ihsf do now I Does any negro, 
imder the fe«vr of the overseerj work harder than a - 
Birmingham journeyman, or a New*.castle collier; wher^ 
toil for tkemselvea and their families V 

^ Of that I don't pretend ta judge. All I know^ is 
that the West India planters would be ruined, if they^ 
hod no slaves, and I am a West India planter/ 

' So am' I i yet I do not think they are the only people' 
whose interest ought to be considered, in this business.*' 

< Their iftteresta, luckily, are protected by the law* 
oi the land; and, though they are' rich men, and white 
meny and freemen, they have as good a elaim to thiet 
rights as the poorest blaok slave on ally of our planta* 
lions.* 

« The Irw, u¥our ease seems to make the right ; and 
the< very reverse ought torbe don^ t ^e righfr shoulil' 
mttk9 tlvelaiTv 

' c^FortttiAimly for us plaiiterry vi^6 mtA net etttei^ itita^ 
sudh tike dtetiftCtieM Ydu cduitl fiotyif 'yoit woUld,, 
Vol. IL R Si 
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abolish the trade. Slaves would be smuggled into the 
islands.' 

« What, if nobody would buy them I You knc)W that 
you cannot smuggle slaves into England. The instant 
a slave touches English ground, he becomes free* 
Glorious privilege ! Why should it not be extended ta; 
all her dominions ? If the future importation of slaves 
into these islands were forljidden by law, the trade must 
eease. No man can either sell or possess slaves, witli- 
out its being known : they cannot be smuggled like 
lace or brandy.' 

< Well, well I'^retortedJefFcries, a little impatiently^ 
* as yet, the law is on our side, I can do nothing in 
this business, nor you neither.* » 

* Yes, we can do something ; we can endeavour to. 
make our negroes as happy as possible.' 

< r leave the management of these people to Durant.' 

< That is the very thing of which they complain ; for- 
give me for speaking to you with the frankness of 
an old acquaintance.* 

* Oh, you can't oblige me more ? T love frankness of 
all things* To tell you the truth, I have heard com- 
plaints of Durant's severity ; but I make it a principle 
to turn a deaf ear to them, for I know nothing can be 
done with these fellows without it. You are partialta- 
negroes ; but even you must allow they are a race of 
beings naturally inferior to us. You may in vain think' 
of managing a black as you would a white. Do what 
you please for a negro, he will cheat you the first op- 
portunity he finds. You know what their maxim is i 
" God gives black men what white men forget." 

To these common place desultory observations, Mr. 
Edwards made no reply ; but recurred to poor Caesar, 
and offered to purchase both him and Clara, at the 
highest price the sheriflfs officer could obtain for them- 
at market. Mr. Jefferies, with the utmost politeness 
to his neighbour, but with the most perfect indifference 
to the happiness of those whom he considered of a dif- 
ferent species from himself, acceded to this proposal. 
I Nothing could be more reasonaUe/ he said; ^ and .he 



vas happy to have it in lui» power to obligee & gentle-* 
man) for whom he had such a high esteem.' ' 

The bargain was quickly concluded with the sheriff's 
ofHcer ; for Mr. Edwards willingly paid several doHart^ 
more than the market price for. the two slaves. When 
Caesar and Clara heard that they were not to be sepa- 
rated, their joy and gratitude wet^ expressed with M the' 
ardour and tenderness peculiar to their different cha* 
racters. Clara was aa£boe,CaesaraKoi*OTOantynNe|^ro. 
The Eboes are soft^languishing, and timid. The Koro* 
mantyns are fraiik, fearless, martial, and heroie. 

Mr. Edwards carried his new slaves home vf iil^ kim, 
desired Bayley, his overseer, to mark out a- provision- 
ground for Caesar, and to give ^ him a cottage, which 
happened at tliis time to be vacaot. 

'Now>my good friend,' said he to Caesar, •yo« may 
work for yourself, without fear that whaf yotf earn- may- 
be taken from you ; or that you should ever be sold, to* 
pay your master's debts, if he ^oee n&t^ under^ttind 
what I am saying,' continued Mr. Edwards, turning t(y' 
his overseer, * you will explain it to him.' 

Caesar perfectly understood all that Mr. Edwardsr 
said ; but his feelings were at this inaiant so strong that 
lie could not find expression for his gratitude ; he stood 
like one stupificd 1 Kindnesa was new to him ; it over*^ 
powered his mairly heart ; and, at hearing the words 
''my good friend," the tears gushed from his eye». 
Tears which no torture could have extorted I Gratitude- 
swelled in his bosom ; and he longed to be alone, that 
be might freely yield to hia. emotions. 

He was glad when the coneh-sheU sounded, to call 
the negroes to their daily labour, that he might relieve 
the sensations of his soul by lH)dily exertion. He per- 
formed his task in silence ; and an inattentive observer 
might have thought him sullen. 

In fact, he was impatient forthe day to be over, that 
he might get rid of a heavy load which weighed upon 
his mind. . 

The cruelties practised by Durante the overseer of 
Jefferies' plantation^ had exasperated the slaves under 
his dominion. 
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< I caaaot/ replied Hector, < Uaten with patieoce td^ 
ooe who, between the riBing and the setting sun> can 
forget all his resolutions, all his promises ! Who, by ^ 
few soft words, ctobe so wrought upon as to forget all 
the insults, idl the injuries he has received from thiB* 
accursed raoe, and can even cdll a white man friend 

CsBsar, unmoved by Hector's anger, continued tei 
speak of 1^. Edwards with the w^mest expressiOns oS 
gratitude ; and finished by declaring he would sooner 
forfeit bis life than rebel against such a master. He^ 
conjured Hector to desist from executing his designs i 
but all was in vain. Hector sat with his elbows fixed* 
upcui his knees,^ leaning his head upoA his haads^ id 
gloomy silence. 

Csesar's mind w^ divided, between love for his friend; 
and gratitude to his master : the conflict was violent,, 
and painfUl. Qratitude at last prevailed : he repeated- 
his declaration, that he would rather die than continue 
in a conspiracy against his benefactor. 

Hectorrefusedtoexcept himfromthe general doom.^ 
' Betray us if you will I* criCid he. ^Betray your secrets* 
to him whom you call your benefactor : to him who a 
few hours has made yo«r friend ! To him sacrifice the 
friend of your yeuth, thecomj^ion of your better days,, 
of your better self ! Yea, Cassar, deliver me over to the 
tormentors : I c^n endure more than they can inflict. 
I shall expire withbUC a sigh, without a groan* Why 
do you linger here, Cassar ? Why do you hesitate I 
Hasten this moment to your master ; claim your re- 
ward, for delivering into his power hutodreds of yotir 
countrytnen' I Why do you hesitate ? Away I The c*w» 
at>d's friendsiitp can be of use to none. Who can value 
his. gratitude ? who can fear his revenge 

Hector raised his voice so high, as he pronounced 
these words, that he wakened Dorant, the overseer, 
who slept in the neatt honsfe. They heard him call out 
suddenly, to enquire who was there; and Caesar had* 
but just tittle to make Ins escape, before Durant ap» 
pesdred.. He searched Hector's cottage ; but finding no 
one, again retired to rest. This man's tyranny made 



izim rcoistandy niBpibtaiss ; he dneaded tHiat the ^aven 
should x^Hfibine against him ; and he endeavoured io 
ppevent them, by every thpeat and every stratagem he 
could devise^from conversing with each other. 

They had, however, taken their measures, hitherto, 
so secretly that he had not the slightest idea of the 
conspiracy which was forming in the island. Their 
schemes were j^otyet ripe for execution ; but the ap- 
pointed time approached* Hector, when he coolly 
reflected on what had passed between him and Caesar, 
could not help admiring the frankness and courage 
with which he had avovyed his change of sentiments* 
By this avowal, G-aesar had in fact exposed his own 
to the most imminent danger, from the vengeance 
eir the conspirators ; who might be tempted to assas« 
sinate him who had tb^ir liv^ in his power. Not- 
withstanding the contempt with which, in the first 
moment of passion, he had treated his friend, be was 
cxtrexnely anxious that he should JQot break dST all con* 
ncxion with the conspirators. He knew that Caesar 
possessed both intrepidity and eloquence ; and that hi^ 
-opposition to their schemes would perhaps entirely frus« 
trate_ their whole design. He (,herefore determined to 
^se every possiUe mean&to bend him to their purposes. 

He resolved to have recourse to one of those persons* 

^ TheenUghtened inhabitants of Europe may, perhaps, Binile at the m- 
perstitiQUA credulity of the nctsroes, vho regard those iffoorant beluga cal- 
led Obemk peoB^e^ with the mostprofound respect and aread f who belies 
tkOiX thffif h^d m thcfir hands the power of good and evil fortune, of hesdth 
and gik&eis».or fifeand deajth. The instances nrhich are related of their 
pQWer, o^er the imnds of tfadr countiTnien, are so wondcsfid that nonehot 
Uie mostmcjuestioiiafale anthovStr coaUi make as think them credible. The 
fdilowing paBBase^fMnirfidtfard's Hl^oiy ofthe Wert-Indiee, is inaertedt to 
riyemiraieaofUiisstrangein&taation. , 

^Mn tibe year I76Q, When a yery formidable innirrection of the, Kero* 
BiaotynorGold Goastnegroeabrokeoat, inthe pari^of Si Mary, and 
spcedd through ahnosteveryrother districtof the iflland, anold Koroma&- 
tyn negro, the chief instigaterand oracle of the insurgents in thatparitb. 
whei^iad adminiflttfvdtbefetiBh, or solemn oath, to the conspiratbrs, and 
fimiifihed them with a magical ureii aratio n',whicnwa« to regaferttieBi invol* 
Acsable. was fortunately ^ppr^ewed^convieted, apd hunf tijx with all Ms 
^a^thArsaoditnuhperieaBboathmi: andkisexeention struck the insiffw^ 
"wsA a gegitfra) panic, fntm wluch:'the7 wwe ^afler^rds recovered. TRie 
^yai pStmtiq na, wfaidi wm taken At^tbBdt peiied, fifstiopeded the eyes^of tht 
VBbttc tothe very dangerooa tendency of the Obtah praetice ; and gav* - 
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, ivho amongst the negroes^re considered as sorceresses.^ 
Esther, an old Koramantyn negrcSs, bad obtained by 
her skill in poisonous herbs, and her knowledge of re- 
nomous reptiles, a high reputation amongst her coun- 
trymen. She soon taught them to believe her to be 
possessed of supernatural powers ; and she then worked 
their imagination to what pitch and purpose she pleased. 

She was the chief instigator of this intended rebel- 
lion. It was she who had stimulated the revengeful 

birtb to the law ; vhich was then enacteiL ibr their nippreaAon and puntsb- 
ment : but nnther the terror of this law, the strict mveetigatioQ which hu 
uDce been made after the professors of Ohi, nor the many examples of thow 
who from time to time have been hanged or transported, h&ve hitherto pro- 
duced the desired effect. A gentleman, oa his returning to Jamaica, in the 
year 1775, found that a great many of his negroes had dieddnrinv nil ab- 
sence ; and that, of such as remained alive^ at least one half were debilitat- 
ed, bloated, and in a very deplorable condition. The mortality continued 
after his arrival} and two or three were fVequently burled in one day: 
others were taken ill, and becan to decline under the same symptoms. 
Every means were tried, by meaicine and the mo^ careful ntirsiB^, to pre- 
serve the lives of the feeblest : but, in spite of all his endeavoii rf , tins depop- 
nlation went on for a twelvemonth longer, with m6re or less intermi^on, 
and without his being able to ascertain the real cause; tJioughtbeOfreoA 
practice was strongly suspected, as well by hia^self as by tlie doctor, and 
other white persons upon tlie plantation; "as it was known to have been 
rerv common in that part of the idand, and particularly ambuf the negroes 
of the Ptmm or PofW country. Stilly he was unable to verily bis su9>icion8; 
because tnepatientsconstanuy denied thei^ ha VI ag any thing to no with 
perstms of tiiat order, or any knowledge of them. At len^h. a negress who 
had been ill for some time, came and informed him th.U, feeling it was im- 
posdhlefor her to live much longer, she found her!»elf l /ound in duty, before 
she diedftoimparta very great secret, and acquaint him witli the true 
cause of her disorder ; in nones that the dicclosure might prove the means of 
■topping tiiat mischief, which had already swept away Fiich a number of her 
fellow daves. She proceeded to say thai her sten-raother, a woman of the 
Pitpo country, above eighty vearsold, but still hale and active^ hadpul Obi 
icpon her .* as ohe had upon those who had lattly died ; and tliat the old wo- 
man had practised 06i for as many years pHstasF>heco:iId remember. The 
other negroes ofthe plantation no sooner heard of this impeachment, than 
they ran in a bod/ to their master, and confirmed thetruthofit****. 
Upon this, he repaired directly, with six white servant^, to the old wopian'i 
house; and, forcing open the door, observed the whole inside ofthe roof, 
which was ofthatcb, and every crevice ofthe wall, stuck with the imple- 
ments of bei* trade ; consisting of rags, fe-ahers, bones of cats, and a thou- 
•and other aiticles* ******* The house ,was instsntly pulled down ; 
~^d with the whole of its contents, committed to the* fiames, amidst the gen- 
eral acclamations of all his other negroes ******. From the m omeot of 
her departure, his negroes seemed alTto b^ animated with new spirits : and 
the mahuly spread no farther among them. The total of his losses, in the 
course of about fifteen vears preceding the (Useovery^ and imputable solely 
to the ObeahfToUiu^ be estimates, at least, at one hiuidred negroes.** 



temper of Hector almost to'phreiiz3r. She now pro- 
mised him that her arts should be exerted over Ma 
friend ; and it was not long before he felt their infitt« 
ence. Caesar soon perceived an extraordinary change 
in the countenance and manner of his beloved Clara* 
Amelancholj.hungover her, and she rtfused to impart 
to him the cause of her dejection. Cssar was indefat* 
ig^ble in his exertions to cultivate and embellish the 
ground near his cottage, in hopes of making it an agree* 
able habitation for her ; but she seemed to take no in^ 
terest in any thing. ^ She would stand beside him im- 
moveable, in a deep reverie ; and when he inquired 
whether she was ill, she would answer na, and endeav- 
our to assume an air of gaiety : but this cheerfulness , 
was transient ; she soon relapsed into despondency. At 
length, she endeavoured to avoid her lover ; as if she 
feared his further inquiries. 

, Unable to endure this state of suspense, he one even- 
inp; resolved to bring her to an explanation. < Clara/ 
said he, < you once loved me : I have done nothing have 
I, to forfeit your confidence ? 

. once loved you I* said she,rdsing her languid eyeSf 
and looking at him with reproachful tenderness. * And 
can you doubt my constancy ? Oh, Caesar you little 
know what is passing in my heart ! You are the cause 
of my melancholy.* 

She paused and hesitated ; as if afraid that she had 
said too much : but Ceasar urged her with so much 
vehemence, and so much tenderness, to open to him 
her whole soul, that, at last, she could not resist his elo« 
qnence. She reluctantly revealed to him that secret of 
which she could not think without horror. She inform- 
ed him that, unless be complied with what was required* 
of him by the sorceress, Esther, he was devoted to die. 
What it was that Esther required of him, Clara knew 
not : she knew nothing of the conspiracy. The timidir 
ty of her character was ill suited to such aproject ; and 
every thing relating to it had been concealed from her 
with the utmost care. 
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When Rhe explained to Caesar the cause ofher de« 
iection, his natural courage resisted these superstitious 
tears ; and he endeavoiired to raise Clara's spirits* He 
endeavoured in vain t she fell at his feety and with tears 
and the most tender supplications^ conjured him to 
avert the wrath of the sorceress, by obeying her com^ 
anands, whatever they might be i 

*,Clara,* replied he, < you know not what you ask I 

* I ask you to save your life T said, she. * I ask you, 
&r my sake, to save ypur life, whilst yet in your poller I' 

<But would you, to save my life, Clara, make me 
the worst of criminals ? Would you make me the ^ur« 
derer of my benefactor 

Clara started with horror ! 

.< Dp you recollect the day, the xppinent, when we 
were on the poipt of being separated forever, Clara i 
D6 you remember the white man' s coming tp my cot* 
tage ? Do you remember his look of benevolence ? his 
voice of compassion ? Do you remember his generosi* 
iyi Oh, Clara, would you make me the murderer of 
this man ?* 

< Heaven forbid I' said Qlara. * Jhis cannot be the 
will. of the sorceress If 

< It is V said Caesar. * But she, shall not succeed, even 
though she speaks with the voice of Clara. Urge me 
no further ; my resolution is fixed. I should be un- 
worthy of your love if I were capable of treachery, and 
ingratitude.' 

< But, is there no n;ieans, of averting the w?»th of 
i;sther ? said Qlara. * Your life— 

* Think, "first, of my honour,* interrupted , Casar,— 

< Ypur fears deprive, you of reason. ]l^turn to this .sor- 
ceress, and,teii herthat I.drei^d not her .wrath. Hj 
hands shall never he imbrued in the blood of my bene* 
factor. Clara! Can you forget his topKr when , hetold 
us that we should never more be sepanited }* 

^ It went to my heart,* said Clara^ bu^ting.int9 tears^ 

< Cruel, cruel £sther! Why do you cpmmaiid; us^to 
destroy such a generous master 1* 

The conch sounded to summoiv the ne^p roes to thei^ 



mormng's wbirk. It happened, this day, that Mr. £d« 
frards) who was continually intent upon increasing the 
comforts and happiness of his slaves, sent his carpenter^ 
While Canaf was absent, to fit up the inude of his cot* 
iage ; and, when C^sar returned from work, he found 
his master pruning the branches of a tamarind tree, that 
overhung the thatch* * How comes it^ Caesar,' sud h^ 
< that 70U have not pruned these branches V 
' Caesar had no knife. < Here is mine for you,' said 
Mr. Edwards. < It is very sharp,' added he, smiling ; 

* but I am not one of those masters who are afraid to 
trust their negroes with sharp knives.' 

• These words were spoken with perfect simplicity s 
Mr. Edwards had no suspicion, at this time, of what 
was passing in the negro's mind. Caesar received the 
knife withuiit uttering a syllable ; but no sooner was 
Mr. Edwards out of sight than he knelt down, and, in 
a transport of gratitude, swore that, with this knife, he 
would sub himself to the heart, sooner than betray his 
master! 

The principle of gratitude conquered every other 
sensation : the mind of Caesar was not insensible to the 
charms of freedom: he knew themegro conspirators had 
BO taken their measures that there was the greatest pr6« 
bability of their success. His heart beat high at the 
idea of recovering his liberty ; but he was not to be se* 
duccd from his duty, not even by thtis delightful hope i 
nor was he to be intimidated by the dreamul certainty 
tiiat his former friends and countrymen, cohsideriBjj^ 
him as- a deserter from their cause, would become hi^ 
bitterest enemies. The loss of Hector's esteem and 
affl^cUon was deeply felt by Caesar. Sbce the night 
that the decisive conversation, reliative to Mr. Edwards^* 
passed, Hector and he had never exchanged a syllable* 

This visit proved the caude of iSiuch suffering to 
Hector, and to several of the slaves on JefiTeries' plan^ 
tadon. We mentioned that Durant had been awakened 
by the raised voice of Hector. Though he could not 
find any one in ttie cottage, yet his suspicions wer6 not 
dbsipated i »)d ^ strident ileia*ly liiroilthf tk« wM^ 
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conspiracj to iight. Durant had ordered one of the 
negroes to watch a boUcr of sugar ; the slave was over- 
come by the heat, and fwnted. He had scarcely reco- ^ 
vered his senses when the overseer came up, and found 
that the sugar had fermented, by havbg remained a 
' few minutes too long in the boiler. He flew into a 
violent passion, and ordered that the negro should re* 
ceive fifty lashes. His victim bore them without utter- 
ing a groan ; but, wheahis punishment was over, and 
VI' hen he thought the overseer was gone, he exclain>ed| 
< It will soon be our turn !' 

Durant was not out of hearing. He turned suddenly^ 
and observed that the negro looked at Hector, when 
he pronounced these words ; and this c6nfirmed.the ' 
suspicion that Hector was carrying on some conspiracy. 
He immediately had recourse to that brutality which he 
considered as the only means of governing black men : 
Hector and three other negroes were lashed unmercir \ 
fully ; but no confessions could be extorted. | 

Mr. Jefferies might perhaps have forbidden such 
violence to be used, if he had not been at the time 
. carousing with a party of jovial West Indians, who 
thought of nothing but indulging their appetites in all 
the luxuries that art and nature could supply. The 
sufferings, which had been endured by many of the 
wretched negroes to furnish out this magnificei^ enter- 
tainment, were never once thought of by these selfish 
epicures* Yet, so false are the general estimates of 
character, that all these gentlemen passed for men of 
great feeling and generosity 1 The human mind, in 
certain situations, becomes so accustomed to ideas of 
tyranny and cruelty that they no longer appear extraor- 
dinary, 07 detestable ; they rather seem part of the 
necessary and immutable order of things. 

Mr. Jefferies was stopped, as he jpassed from his din- 
ing-room into his drawing room, by a little negro child, 
of about five years old, who was crying bitterly. He 
was the son of one of th^ slaves, who was at this mo-^ 
ment under the torturer's hand. 5< Poor little devil I' 
said Mr. Jefferiesi who was more than half intoxicated* 



^ Take him away ; and tell Durante some of jty to par«^ 
dfon his father— it' he can.' 

The child ran, eagerly, to annomice his father's par^ 
don: but he soon returned, crying more violenfly than 
before. Durant would not hear the boy ; and it was 
nfew no longer possible to appeal to Mr. JefTeries, for 
he was in the midst of. an assembly of fair ladies ; 
wnd no servant belonging to the house dared to inter-^ 
r«pt the festivities of the evening. The three men;^ 
"Who ^ere saseverely flogged to extort from them con- 
fessions, were perfectly innocent : ihey knew nothing 
of the confederacy : but the rebels seized the moment 
when their minds were exasperated by this cruelty and 
injustice, and they easily persuaded them to join the 
league. The hopes of revenging themselves upon thb 
oVerseer was a motive sufficient to make them brav6 
death, in any shape. 

Another incident, which, happened a few days beforb 
the time destined fiar the revolt of the slaves, determined 
numbers who had been undecided. Mrs. JefTeries wait 
'k languid beauty ; or rather a languid fine 4ady, wha 
had been a beauty, and who spent all that part of the 
day which was not devoted to the pleasures of the table, 
or in reclining on a couch, in dress. She was one day 
extended on a sofa, fanned by four slaves, two at her 
head and two at her feet, when news was brought that 
a lai^ chest, direated to her^ was jost arrived from 
liondon. 

This chest contained various articles of dres3, of the 
newest fashions. The Jamaica ladies carry theii* ideas 
.of magnificence to a high pitch : they willingly give a 
hundred guineas for a gown, which they perhaps wear 
hBt once or twice. In the elegance and variety of her* 
ornaments, Mrs. JefTeries was not exceeded by any liady 
in the inland, except by one who had lately received a, 
cargo fr6m England. She ndw expected to outshine, 
her competitor, and desired that the chest should be 



In taking^ out one of the gbwns, it taught tin a nail; 
iftthe lid, -atfd W«8 tom. The ladyi roused froixt hfl^ 
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natural indolence by this disappointment to her vtuiity, 
instantly ordei-ed that the unfortunate female slave 
ahould be severely chastised. The woman was the ^ife 
of Hector ; and this fresh injury worked up his temper, 
naturally vindictive, to the highest point. He ardently 
longed for the moment when he might satiate bis Ven- 
geance. 

The plan the negroes had laid was ta set fire to the 
canes, at one and the same time on every plantation ; 
and, when the white inhabitants of the Island should 
run to put out the fire, the blacks were to seize this 
moment of confusion and consternation to fall upoa 
them, and make a general massacre. The time whea 
this scheme was to. be carried into execution was not 
knowji. to Caesar; for the conspirators had changed theie 
day, as soon as Hector told them that his friend was no 
longer one of the confederacy. They dreaded he should 
betray them' ; and it was determined that he and Clara 
should both be destroyed, unless they could be pre- 
railed upon to join the conspiracy. 

Hector wished to save his friend ; but the tlesire of 
vengeance overcame every other feeling. He resolved, 
however, to make an attempt, for the last time, to. 
change Caesar's resolution. 

For this purpo5e,Esther was the person he employed: 
she w as to work upon his mind by means of Clara. On 
returning to her cottage pne night,she found,suspended 
from the thatch, one of those strange fantastic charms^ 
with whiph the Indian sorceresses terrify those whorai 
they have proscribed. Clara, unable to conquer her 
terror, repaired again to^ Esther, who received her at 
first in mysterious silence ; but, after she had implored 
her forgiveness for the past, and with aH possible hu- 
mility conjured her to grant her future protection, thc- 
sorceress deigned to speak. Her commands were that 
Clara should prevail upon her lover to meet her, on this 
awful spot, the ensuing night. 

Little suspecting what was going ^rward on the 
plantation of Jefferies, Mr. Edwards that evening gave 
Ms sUves a holiday. He and his family came out at 
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•unset, when the fresh breeze had sprung up, and seat- 
c#themselves under a spreading palm-tree,to enjoy the 
pleasing specUcle of this negro festival. His negroes 
were all well clad ; their turbans were of the gayest 
colours, and their merry countenanoes suited the gaiety 
of their dress. Whilst some were dancing, and some 
playing on the tambourine, others appeared among the 
distant trees, bringing baskets of avocado pears>grapeS| 
and pine-apples> the produce of their own provision- 
grounds ; while some ol them were employed in spread* 
ing their clean trenchers, or the calabashes, which 
served for plates and dishes, The negroes continued 
to dance and divert themselves till late in the evening:* 
When they separated and retired to rest, Caesar recol- 
lecting hi^ promise to Clara, repaired secretly to the 
habitation, of the sorceress. It was situated in the pe* 
cesi of a thick wood. When he arrived there, he 
foond the door fastened ; and he was obliged to. wait 
some time before it ^vas opened by Esther. 

The first object he beheld was his beloved Clara^ 
stretched on the ; ground, apparently a corpse ! The 
sorceress had thrown her into a trance, by a prepara* 
lion of deadly night-shade. The hag burst into aa 
infernal laugh, when she beheld the despair that waa. 
painted in Caesar's countenance ! 'Wretch !* cried she 
' you have defied my power : behold its victim !* 

Caesar,in a transport of rage,seized her by the throat s 
but his fury was soon checked. 

« Destroy me,* said the fiend, < and you destroy your 
Clara. She is not dead^but she lies in the sleep o£ 
death, into which she has been thrown by magic art, 
and from which no power, but mine, cai) restore her ta 
the light of life. Yes ! Look at her pale and nation- 
less I Never will she rise from the earth, unless, v^ithin. 
ene hour, you obey my commands. I have administer* 
ed to Hector, and his companions the solemn Fetish 
oath, at the sound of which every negro in Africa trem* 
bias 1 You know niy object.' 

* Fiend, I do I* replied Caesar, eyeing her sternly; 
* but> wlule I have life it shall iiever be accomplished.' 



< Look yonder V cried she, pointing to the moon^ <Ia 
A few minutes, that moon will set ; at that hour HecUr 
And bis friends will appear. Thcr xome armed I Arm- 
ed with weapons which I shall steep in poison, for their 
tnemies. Themselves I will render invulnerable. Look 
again I' continued she. < If my dim eyes mistake not, 
yonder they come. Rash man you die, if they cross my 
threshold.' 

< I wish for death,^ said Caesar. * Clara is dead l\ 
* But you can restore her to life by a single word.*^ 
Caesar, at this moment seemed to hesitate; 

< Consider ! Your heroism is vain» continued Esther: 
You will have the knives of fifty of the conspirators ill 
your bosom, if you do not join them ; and, after you 
have fallen, the death of your master is inevitable. Here 
h the bowl of poison, in which the negro knives are to 
be steeped. Your friends, your former friends, your 
eounti*ymen, will be in arms in a few minuter ; and they 
will bear do\vn every thing before them. Victory ! 
Wealth !: Freedom ! and Revenge ! will be theirs !' 

Caesar appeared to be more and more agitated. Hi& 
eyes were fixed upon Clara. The conflict in his mind 
. was violent ; but his sense of gratitude and of duty 
could not be shaken by hope, fear, or ambition: nor 
could it be vanquished by love. He determined how- 
ever to appear to yield. As if struck with panic, at the 
approach of the confederate negroes, he suddenly 
turned to the sorceress and said, in a tone of feigned 
submission, < It is iii vain to struggle with fate. Let 
my knife too be dipt in your magic poison.* 

The sorceress clapped her hands with infernal joy in 
her countenance. She bade him instantly give her his 
knife, that she mijg^ht plunge it to the hilt in the bowl of 
poison ; to which she turned with savage inipatience. 
His knife was left in his cottage ; and> ^itfKier pretence 
of gobg in search of it, he escaped. Esther promised 
to prepare Hector, and all hi6 cotiipanions, to receive 
him with their ancient cordiality^ on his return. Caesar 
lAn \vithihe utaidst *pe^d along a bye.pkt6 out of the 
wobdj inet none of 'tWreKfeft, re^iche^ his i6l^t^»& 
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bouse, scaled the wall of his bed-chamber, got in at th^ 
ivindoiVy and wakened hini) exclaiming, < Arm ! Arm 
yourself, my dear master ! Arm all your slaves ! They 
will fight for you, and die for you ; as I will the first. 
The Koromantynyell of war will be heard in Jefferies^ 
plantation this night ! Arm ! Arm your^self, my dear 
laaster, and let us surround the rebel leaders while it is 
yet time. I will lead you to the place where they are 
all assembled, on condition that their chief, who is my 
friend, shall be pardoned.' 

Mr. Edwards armed hin»clf and the negroes on his 
plantation, as well as the whites : they were all equally 
attached to him^ He followed Caesar into the recesset 
of the wood. 

They proceeded with all possible rapidity, but iff 
perfect silence, till they reached Esther's habitation ; 
which they surrounded completely, before they were 
perceived by the conspirators. 

Mr. Edwards looked through^ hole in the wall ; and, 
i)y the blue flame of a cauldron, over which the sorce- 
ress was stretching her shrivelled hands, he saw Hector 
and five stout negroes standing, intent upon her incan^ 
tations. These negroes held their knives in their 
hands, ready to dip them into the bowl of poison. I| 
was proposed, by one of the whites, to set fire iimner 
dlately to the hut ; and thus to force the rebels to sur^ 
render* The advice was followed ; but Mr. Edwarda 
charged his people to spare their prisoners. The mo- 
ment the rebels saw that the thatch of the hut was in 
flames, they set up the Koroxnantyn yell of war, and 
rushed out with frantic desperation. 

• Yield ! You are pardoned> Hector,* cried Mr. Ed- 
wards, in a loud vuice. 

. V You are pardoned, my friend I* repeated Caesar. 

Hector, incapable at this instant of listening to any 
thing but revenge, sprang forwards, and plunged his 
knife into the boiom of Caesar. The fstithful servant 
staggered back a few paces : his master caught him ii) 
his arms. « I die content, said he ; bury me with 
-Clara!' 
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He swooned from loss of blood, as they were carrymg 
him home ; but when his wound was exandned^ it waji 
found not to be mortal. As he recovered from his 
swoon*) he sured wildljr round him, trying to recollect 
Where he was, and what had happened. He thought 
that he was still in ft dream, when he saw his belored 
Clara standing beside hini. The opiate, which the pre<- 
tended sorceress had administered to her, had ceasedts 
operate ; she wakened from her trancerjust at the tune 
the Koromantyn yell commenced. Caesar's joy*— 
We must leave that to the imagination. 

In the mean time, what became of the rebel negroes 
And Mr. Edwards I 

The taking the chief conspirators prisoners did not 
prevent the negroes, upon Jefferies* plantation, from 
insurrection. The moment they heard the* war-hoop^ 
the signal agreed upon, they rose in a body ; and, before 
they could be prevented, either by the whites oji the 
esute or by Mr. Edward's adherents, they had set fire 
to the overseer's h'Ouse and to the canes. The ovcr- 
teer was the principal object of their vengeance; he di« 
ed in tortures, inflicted by the hands of those who had 
suffered most by his cruelties. Mr.Edwards, however, 
<^uelled the insurgents before rebellion spread to any 
other estates in the island. The influence of his char- 
acter^ and the effect of his eloquence upon the niinds 
of the people, were astonishing ; nothing but his inter* 
ference could have prevented the total destruction of 
Mr. Jefferies, and his femily ; who, as it was computed 
lost this night upward of fifty thousand pouftds. He 
was never afterwards able to recover his losses, or ta 
shake off his constant fear of afresh insurrection among 
his slaves. At length,he and his lady returned to Eng- 
land ; where they were obliged to live in obscurity and 
Indigence. They had* no consolation in their misfor- 
tunes, but that of railing at the treachery of the whole^ 
race of slaves. Our readers, we hope, will think that 
at least one exception may be made, in favour of Tfl* 
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Oh this detestable To-morrm /--a thing always expected, 7«t 
aeverfound !* Jobkson. 



CHAPTER I. 

Marly Con^eguencea of a bud Habit* 

It has long been my intention to write my own his- 
tory ; and 1 am determined to begin it to-day : for half 
the good intentions of my life have been frustrated 
by my unfortunate habit of putting tilings off till to- 
morrow. 

When I was a young man, I used to be told that this 
was my only fault ; I believed it ; and my vanity or 
laziness persuaded me that this fault was but smalli 
and that I should easily cure myself of it in time. 

That timO) however; has not yet arrived ; and at my 
advanced time of lifb I must give up all thoughts of 
amendment) hoping, howeveri that sincere repentance 
may stand instead of reformation* 

My father was an eminent London bookseller : ho 
happened to be looking over a new biographical dic« 
tionary on the day when I was brought into the world ; 
and at the moment- when my birth was announced to 
him, he had his finger upon the name Ba^ he read 
aloud— Basily canonized bishop of Cssaria, a theolo- 
gical, controversiali and moral writer." 

* My boy/ continued my father^ < shall be name^ af- 
ter this great man, suid I hope and believe . tliat I shall 
live to see him either a celebrated logical, controversial) 
and moral author, or a bishop* I am not 9p sanguine 
Vol. II. S 
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as to expect that he should be both these good things/ ^ 

I was christened Basil according to my father's wish- 
.cs, and his hopes of my future t:elebrity and fortune 
vere confirmed, during my childhood, by instances of 
vit and memory, which were not pechaps greater than 
what could have been found in my little cotemporaries, 
but which appeared to the vanity of parental fondness 
extraordinary, if not supernatural. My father declared 
that it would be a sin not to give me a learned educa- 
tion, and he went even beyond his means to procure 
for me all the advantages of the best modes of instruc- 
tion. I was stimulated, even when a boy by the idea 
that I should become a great man, and my masters had 
for some time reason to be satisfied ; but what they call- 
ed the quickness of my parts continually retarded my 
progress. The facility with which I learned my les- 
sons encouraged me to put off learning them dll the 
last moment ; and this habit of procrastinating, which 
was begun in presumption, ended in disgrace. 

When I was sent to a public school, I found among ' 
my companions so many^ temptations to idleness, that 
notwithstanding the quickness of my parts, I was ge- 
nerally flogged twice a week. As I grew^older, my 
reason might perhaps have taught me to correct myself, 
bijt my vanity was excited to persist in idleness by cer- 
tain imprudent sayings or whisperings of my father. 

When I came home from school at the holidays, and 
when complaints were preferred against me in letters 
from my schoolmaster, my father, even while he af- 
fected to scold ihe for my negligence, flattered me in 
the most dangerous manner by adding-^aiV/^ to some 
friend of the family— 

< My Basil is a strange fellow !— can do any thing he 
j^leasefr— all his masters say so — but he is a sad idle dog 
—all your men of genius are so— -puts off business al- 
ways to the last moment— All your men of genius do 
;8o.x For instance, there is— -whose third edition of 
odes I have, just published — ^what an idle dog he is. 
Yet wh^.makes such a noise in the world as he does I 
—puts off every thing till to-morrovij like inay Basil^^ 
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but can do more at the last moment than any man in 
England— that is, if the fit seizes him— -for he does no- 
thing but by fits — ^lias no application — ^none — Says it 
would " petrify him to a dunce." I never knew a man 
of genius who was not an idle dog.* 

Not a syllable of such speeches was lost upon me i 
the ideas of a man of genius and *of an idlddog were 
soon so firmly joined together in my imagination, that 
it was impossible to separate them, either by my own 
reason or by that of my preceptors. I gloried in the 
very habits which my tutors laboured to correct V^and 
I never was seriously mortified by the consequences* of 
lay own folly till, at a public examination at Eton, I 
lost a premium by putting off, till it. was too late, the 
finishing a copy of verses. The lines which I had writ- 
ten were said by all my young and old friends to be 
beautiful. The prize was gained by one Johnson, a hea- 
vy lad, of no sort of genius, but of great perseverance. 
His verses were finishedi however^ at the stated time. 

^ For duUnen ever most be regular.** 

My fragment, charming as it was, was uselefis, ex- 
cept to hand about afterward among my friends> to 
prove what I might have done if I had thought it worth 
while. 

My father was extremely vexed by my missing an op- 
portunity of distinguishing myself * at this public exhi- 
bition, especially as the king had honoured the assem- 
bly with his presence ; and, as those who had gained 
premiums were presented to his Majesty, it was suppo- 
sed, that their being thus early marked as lads of talents 
would be highly advantageous to their advancement in 
life. All this my father felt, and, blaming himself for 
having encouraged in me the indolence ofgefiiuay he de- 
termined to counteract his former imprudence, and was 
resolved, he said, to cure me at once of my habit «of 
procrastination. For this purpose he took down from 
his shelves Young's Night Thoughts \ from which he 
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remembered a line} which has become a 9t9ck line 
among writing-masters copies : 

•«iV«a«iltiiirtMnbtlietiuerQl time^ 

He hunted the book for the words Froer^atinationj 
Thnef To'dayy and To-morrovf, and made an eztxsict of 
seven long |Mige$ on the dangers of delay. 

' Now my dear Basil/ said he, < this is what will cure 
you for life, and this you must get perfectly by heart» 
before I give you one shilling more pocket-money.' 

The motive was all-powenul) and with pains> iters* 
tlon and curses, I fixed the heterogeneous quotations 
to well in my memory that some of them have remaioo 
ed there to this day. For instance— 

« Thne destroyed 
Is stiMfo where n^ore than blood is spilt. 
Thne fliesi death itrges^ knells call, heaven iavite^ii 
Hell threatens. 

We push Trnie from ns, and we wish him back. 

Man flies from T^mCf and Time from Man too soon ; 
' In sad divorce this double flight must end ; 
And then where are we ? 

Be wise io^tfy *tis madness to defer, 8cc. 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead, 

liorehzo— Oh for yeaterdaye to come I 

To'day is yesterday returned ; returned. 

Full power'd to cancel, expiate, raise, adom^ 

And reinstate us on the rock of peace. 

Let it not share its predecessor's fate, 

Nor, like its elder sisters, die a fool. 

Where shall I find him ? Angels I tell me where ; 

Tou know him ; he is near you ; point him out ; 

Shall I see glories beaming from bis brew ? 

Or trace his foot-steps by the rising flowers I 
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Your golden wings now hov'ring o-cr him shed 
Protection : now are wav'ring in applause 
To .that blest son of foresight i Lord of fate I 
Thatawful independent on to morrow / - 
Whose work is done ; who triumphs in the past ; 
Whose yesterdays look backward with asmiie." 

* L spare you the rest of ray task, and I earnestly 
hope, my dear son, that these citations may have a bet- 
ter effect upon you than they had upon me. With 
shame I confess that even with the addition of Shake- 
spear's eloquent 

To-morrow ! and To-morrow ! and To-morrow ! &c." 

which I learnt by heart gratis, not a bit the better was 
I for all this poetical morality'. What I wanted ^aar 
not conviction of my folly, but resolution to amend. 

When I say that I was hot a bit the better for these 
documents, I must not omit to observe to you, that I 
was very near being four hundred pounds a year the 
better for tliem. 

Being obliged to learn so much of Young's Night 
Thoughts by rote, I was rather disgusted, and my at- 
tention was roused to criticise the lines which had been 
forced upon my admiration. Afterward, when I went 
to college, I delighted to maintain, in opposition ta 
some of my companions, who were entim^iastic admii 
rers of Young, that he was Jio poet. The more I was 
ridiculed, the more I persisted. I talked myself into 
notice J I became acquainted with several of the literary 
men at Cambridge ; I wrote in defence of my opinion » 
or, as some called it, my heresy. I maintained that, 
what all the world had mistaken for sublimity was bom« 
bskst ; that the Night Thoughts were fuller of witty con- 
ceits than of poetical images : I drew a parallel between 
Young and Cowley ; and I finished by pronouncing 
Young to be the Cowley of the eighteenth centurj'. 

To da myself justice, there was much ingenuity and 
some truth in my essay, ^]at it was the declamation of 
Vol. IL S3 
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apaitisan, who can think only oo one side of a ques- 
tion, and who in the heat of controversy) says more 
than he thinks, and more than he originally intended. 

It is often the fortune of literary partisans to obtain 
a share of temporary celebnty far beyond their deserts, 
especially if they attack any writer of established repu- 
tation. The success of my essay exceeded my most 
sanguine expectations, and I began to think that my 
father was right ; that I was bom to be a great genius, 
and a great man. The notice taken of me by a learned 
prelate, who piqued himself upon being considered 
as the patron of young men of talents, confirmed me at 
once in my self-conceit and my hopes of preferment. 

I mentioned to you that my father, in honour of my 
name^sake, Basil, bishop of Caesaria, and to verify his 
own firesentimenUf had educated me for the church. 
My present patron, who seemed to like me the better 
the c^ener I dined with him, gave me reason to hope 
that he would provide for me handsomely. I was not 
yet ordained, when a living of four hundred per annum 
fell into his g^ft : he held it over for some months, as it 
was thought on purpose for me. 

In the mean time he employed me to write a charity 
sermon for him, which he was to preach, as it was ex* 
pected, to a crowded congregation. None but those, 
who are themselves slaves to the habit of procrastina- 
tion, will believe, that I could be so foolish as to put 
off writing this sermon till the Saturday evening before 
it was wanted. Some of my young companions came 
unexpectedly to sup with me ; we sat iate ; in the vanity | 
of a young author, who glories in the rapidity of com- 
position, I said to myself that I could finish my Stf roion, 
in an hour's time. But, alas ! when my companions at 
length departed,they left me in no condition to compose 
a sermon. I fell fast asleep, and was wakened in the 
morning by the bishop's servant. The dismay I felt is 
indiscribable ; I started up— -it was nine o'clock ; I be« 
gan to write ; but my hand and my mind trembled, 
and my ideas were in such confusion that I could not, 
gveat genius as I was, produce a beginning ;»entence in 
a quarter of an hour. 
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I kept the bishop's servant fortf mimites hl» 
-watch ; wrote and re*wrote two.pages, . and walked up 
und down the room ; tore my two pages ; and at iastf 
when the footman said he could wait , no longer^ was 
obliged to let him go with an awkward note, pleading 
sudden sickness for my apology. It was true that I was 
sufficiently sick at the time when I penned this note ; 
my head ached terribly ; and I kept my room^ reftecting 
Upon my own folly> the whole of the day* I foresaw 
the consequences ; the living was given away by my 
patron^ the next morning, and all hop^s of future favour 
were absolutely at an end. 

My father overwhelmed me with reproaches ; and I 
might perhaps have been reformed by this disappoint* 
mept ; but an unexpected piece of good fortune, or 
what I then thought good-fortune, was my ruin. 

Among the multitude of my college-friends was a 
young gentleman, whose father was just appointed to 
go out upon the famous embassy to China : he came to 
our shop to buy Du Halde ; and, upon hearing me ex* 
press an enthusiastic desire to visit Chin% he undertook 
to apply to his father to take me in the ambassador'a 
suite. His representation of me as a young man of 
talents and literature, and the views of some botanical 
drawings, which I executed upon the spur of the occa- 
sion with tolerably neatness, procured me the favour 
-which I so ardently desired. 

My father objected to my taking this voyage. He 
-was vexed to see me quit the profession for which I had 
been educated; and he could not without a severe strug- 
gle, relinquish ' his hopes of seeing me a bishop. But I 
argued that, as I had not yet been ordained, there could 
be no disgrace or impropriety in my avoiding a mode 
of life which was not suited to my genius.— Ttiis word 
geniils had. now, as upon all other occasicms, a mighty 
effect upon my father, and observing this, I declared 
further, in a high tone of voice, that, from the experi« 
ence I had already had, I was perfectly certain that the 
drudgery of sermon writing would paralyse my genmei 
and thaty to expand and invigorate my intellectual 
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powers, it was absolately necessary I siiould, to ase a 
great author's expression, view in foreign countries 
varied modes of existence.'* 

My father's hopes that one half of his prophecy would 
at least be accomplished, and that I should become a 
great author, revived ; and he consented to my going 
to China, upon condition that I should promise to write 
a history of my voyage and journey, in two volumes 
octavo, or one quarto, with a folio of plates. This 
promise was readily made ; for, in the plenitude of 
confidence in my own powers, octavos and quartos 
shrunk before me, and a folio appeared too small for 
the various information, and the useful reflections, 
which a voyage to China must supply. 

Full of expectations and projects, I talked from morn- 
ing till night of my journey ; but, notwithstanding my 
father's' hourly remonstrances, I deferred my prepara- 
tions till the last week. Then all was hurry' and con- 
fusion ; taylors and sempstresses, portmanteaus and 
trunks, portfolios and drawing'boxes, water-colours, 
crayons and note books, wet from the stationer's^ 
crowded my room. I had a dozen small note-books, 
and a huge common-place book, which was to he divid- 
ed and kept in the manner recommended by the judi- 
cious and immoital Locke. 

In the midst of the last day's bustle, I sat down at the 
corner of a table with compass, ruler, and red ink to 
divide and rule my best of all possible common-place 
books ; but the red ink was too thin, and the paper was 
not wcll-siajed,and it blotted continually ; because I wan 
obliged to turn over the pages rapidly ; and ink will not 
dry, nor blotting-paper suck it up more quickly for cr 
genius than for any other man. Besides, my attention 
was much distracted by the fear that the sempstress 
should not send home my dozen of new shirts, and that 
a vile firocrdatinating boot-maker would never cotne 
with my boots. Every rap at the door I started up to 
inquire whether that was the shirts, or the boots ; thrice 
I overturned the red, and twice the black ink bottles by^ 
these starts; and the execrations which I bestowed upoft 
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those trades-peoplC) who will put off every thing to the 
last moment) were innumerable. — I had orders to set off 
in the mail-coach for Portsmouth^ to join the rest of the 
ambassador's suit. 

The proToking watchman cried past eleven o* 
clock," before I had half finished ruling^y common* 
place book ; my shirts and ipy boots were not come ; 
the maiUcoachy as you may guess> set off without me. 
My poor father was in a terrible tremor, and walked 
from room to room^ reproaching me and himself : but 
I persisted in repeating that Lord M. would not set out 
the day he had intended ; that nobody, since the crea* 
tion of the world, ever set out upon a long journey 
the day he first appointed*— besides, there were at least 
a hundred chances in my favour, that his lordship Would 
break down on his way to Portsmouth ; that the wind 
would not be fair when he arrived there ; that half the 
people in. his suite would not be more punctual thaft 
myself, &c. 

By these arguments, or by mere dint of assertion, I 
quieted m]^ather*s apprehensions and my own, and we 
agreed that, as it was now impossible to go to<-day, 
was best to* stay till to-morrow. 



CHAPTER IL 

The Inconveniences qfany\great Delay are iwmm^raBle. 

Ufok my arrival at Pbrtemouthy the first thing I 
heard was that the Lion and Hindostan had sailed, some 
hours before, with the embassy for China. Despair de» 
prived me of utterance. A charitable waiter at the inn, 
however, seeing my consternation and absolute inability 
to think or act for myself, ran to make farther inquiries, 
and brought me back the joyful tidings that the Jackal 
brig, which was to carry out the remainder of the am-* 
hassador*s suite, was not yet under way; that a gentle** 
vian, who was to go in the Jackal, had dined at a hotel 
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in Uie next street,and that he had gone to the water-sK^e- 
but ten minutes ago. 

I hurried after him ; the boat was gone. I paid an- 
other exorbitantly to take me and my goods to the brig, 
and reached the Jackal just as she was weighing anchor. 
Bad education for me ! The moment I felt myself safe 
on board, having recovered breath to speak, I exclaim- 
ed, Here am I> safe and soond I just as well as if 1 had 
been here yesterday ; better indeed. Oh, after this, I 
shall always trust to my own good fortune. knew I 
should liot be too late." 

When I came to reflect coolly, however, I was rather 
sorry that I had missed my passage in the Lion, with 
my Mend and protector, and with most of the learned 
and ingenious men of the ambassador's suite, to whon^ 
I had been introducedf and who had seemed favourably- 
disposed toward me. All the advantage I might have 
derived from their conversation, during this long voyage 
was lost by my own negligence. The Jackal lost com- 
pany of the Lion and Hindostan in the channel.-^ As 
my friends afterward told me, t)iey waited for us five 
days in Praya bay ; but as no Jackal appeared they sailed 
again without her. At length, t6 our great joy, we 
descried on the beach of Sumatra a board nailed to a 
post, which' our friends had set np there, with a written 
notice to inform us that the Lion and Hindostan had 
touched on this shore on such a day, to point out to us 
the course that we should keep in order to join them. 

At the sight of this writing my spirits revived : the 
wind favoured us; but, alas I in passing the streigbtsof 
Banka, we were damaged so that we were obliged to 
return to port to refit, and to take in fresh provisions* 
Not a soul on board but wished it had been their fate 
to have had a birth in the other ships ; and I more loud- 
ly than any one else expressed this wish twenty times a 
day. When my companions heard that I was to have 
sailed in the ambassador's ship, if I had been time 
enough at Spithead, some pitied and some railed me ; 
but most said, I deserved to be punished for my negli* 
gence. At length we joined the Lion and Hindostan 
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at North Island. Our friends had quite given up all 
hopes of ever seeing us again^ and had actually bought 
at Batayia a French brig, to supply the place of the 
Jackal. To mj great satisfaction, I was now received 
onboard (he Lion, and had an opportunity of convers- 
ing with the men of literature and science, from whom 
I had been so unluckily separated during the former 
part of the voyage. Their conversation soon revived 
and increased my regret, when they told me of all that 
I had :miBsed seeing at the various places where they 
had touched ; they talked to me with provoking fluency 
of the culture of Manioc, of the rootof Cassada,of which 
Tapioca is made ; of the shrub called the Cactus, on 
which the cochinealinsect swarms and feeds ; and of the 
2pecacuanha»plant ; all which they had seen at Rio Ja« 
neiro, besides eight paintings representing the manner 
in which the diamond and gold mines in the Brazils aire 
worked. Indeed, upon cross-exaYnination, I found that 
these {uctures were miserably executed^ and scarcely 
worth seeing. 

I regretted more the fine pine«apples which my com^ 
paniona assured n^e were in such abundance that they 
cleaned their swords in them, as being the cheapest acid 
that could be there procured. But, far beyond these 
vulgar objects of curiosity, I regretted not having learn- 
ed any thwg concerning tl\e celebrated Upas-tree. I 
was persuaded that, if I had been at Batavia I should 
have extracted some information more precise than 
these gentlemen obtained from the keepers of the me- 
dical garden. 

I confess that my mortification at this (Usappointment 
did not arise solely from the pure love of natural his- 
tory : the Upas-tree would have made a conspicuous 
figure in my quarto volume. I consoled myself, how- 
ever, by the determination to omit nothing that the vast 
empire of China could afford to render my work enter- 
taining, instructive, interesting, and sublime. To a 
man of genius, objects and occurrences the most fa- 
miliar and trivial present new aspects, or lead to im- 
t^rtant conclusions ; what then m^j bo expected from 
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bts powers wheoavast empire is presented to his view, 
whose inhabiunts in their modes of iife^ customs, lawsi^ 
and morals differ essentially from those of any other 
tions on the face of the globe !~What philosc^ical 
observatioos and rich discoveries in ethics! phyaicst 
and metaphysics— what lessons of policy and legisla- 
tion may the world reasonably hope in such circum* 
'Stances, to receive from the pen of a great genius I 

I delighted myself with the notion that the world 
should not be disappointed in tlieir expectations : I an* 
ticipated the pride with which I should receive the 
compliments of. my friends and the public, upon my 
voluble and mcomfiarable work : I anticipated thepieas- 
tire with which my father would exult in the celebrity of 
his son, and in the accomplishment of his own prophe* 
cies ; and, with these thoughts full in my mind, we 
landed at Mettow, in China. 

I sat up late at night, writing a sketch of my preface, 
and notes for the heads of chapters. I was tired, fell 
into a profound sleep, dreamed I was teaching the em« 
peror of China to pronounce Chrononhotonthologos, 
and in the morning was wakened by the sound of the 
gong ; the signal that the accommodation junks were 
ready to sail with the embassy to Pekin. I hurried on 
my clothes, and was in the junk before the gong had 
done beating* I gloried in my celerity ; but before we 
had got^ two leagues up the country, I found reason 
to repent of my precipitation : I wanted to note dawn 
my first impressions on entering the Chinese territo- 
ries ; but, alas I I felt in vain in my pocket for my pen- 
til and note-book ; I had left them both behind, me on 
my V^d. Not only one note*boQk, but my whole dozen ; 
which, on leaving London, I had stuffed mto a bag with 
my night-gown. Bag, nigljt-gown, note*books, ail 
were forgotten ! 

Hewever trifling it may appear, this loss oC the little 
. pote-bool&s was of material consequence. To be sure, 
it was easy to procure paper and make others : but, be- 
cause it was so easy, it was delayed from hour to hour, 
^ .ttidfronkday to day ; and I went qvl writing my most 



important remarks cm scraps of paper, which were al« 
ways to be copied to-morrow into a note-book that was 
then to be made. 

We arrived at Pekin, and were magnificently lodged 
in a palace in the city of Pekin ; but here we were so 
strictly guarded that we could not stir beyond the courts 
of the palace. You will say that in this confinement! 
had Idsure sufficient to make a note-book, and to copy 
my notes : so I had ; and it was my firm intention so 
to have done ; but I put it off because I thought it woidd 
take up but a few hours Ume, and it could be done any 
day. Besides, the weather was so excessively hot that» 
for the first week, I could do nothing but unbutton my 
waistcoat and drink sherbet. Visits of ceremony from 
mandarines took up much of our time ; they spoke and 
moved like machines ; and it was with much difficulty 
that our interpreter made us understand the meaning 
of their formal sentences, which were seldom worth 
the trouble of decyphering. We saw them fan them^ 
selves, drink tea, eat sweet meats and rice, and chew 
betel ; but it was scarcely worth while to come all the 
way from Europe to see this, especially as any common 
Chinese paper or screen would give an adequate idea of 
these figures, in their accustomed attitudes. 

I spent another week in railing at these abominably 
stupid, or unnecessarily cautious creatures of ceremo* 
ny, and made memorandums fbr an elegant chapter io 
my work. 

One mornine, we were agreeably surprised by a visit 
from a mandarme of a very different description. We 
were astonished to hear a person in the habit of a Chi- 
nese, and bearing the title of a mandarine, address us in 
French : he informed us that he was originally a French 
Jesuit, and came over to China with several missionaries 
from Parts ; but, as they were prohibited from promul- 
gating their doctrines in this country, most of them had 
returned to France : a few remained, assumed the dress 
and .manners of the country, and had been elevated to 
the rank x>f mandarines, as a reward for their learning. 
The conversation of our Chinese Jesuit was extreme^' 
Vol. IL T 
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cntataining and instniciiTe ; he was delighted to hear 
newa from fiaropc* and we were eager to obtain from 
him information respecting China. I paid particular 
attention to him» and I was so fortunate as to win hia 
confidenceyasfar as the confidence of ajeauxtcanbe 
won. He came frequently to visit me^ and did me the 
honour to spend some hours in my apartment. 

As he had made it understood that these were literanr 
^isiUf and as his character for propriety was well esta*. 
blished with the govemmenty he excited no susjHcion ; 
and we'spent our time most delightfully between books 
and conversation. He gave me, by his anecdotes .and 
descriptions^an insight into the characters and domestic 
lives of the inhabitants of Pekb» which I could not 
otherwise have obtained ; his talent for description was 
adiourabie, and his characters were so new to me that I 
^as in continual ecstacy. I called him the Chinese La 
Bruyere; and, anticipating the figure which his portraits 
would make in my future work, thought that I could 
never sufficiently applaud his eloquence. He was glad 
to aside the solemn gravity of a Chinese mandarine^ 
amd to indulge the vivacity of a Frenchman ; his vanity 
-was gratified by my praises^ and he exerted himself to 
the utmost to enhance my opinion of his talents. 

At lengthy we had notice that it was the emperor's 
pleasure to receive the embassy at his imperial resi- 
dence in Tartary, at Jehol; the seat of grateful cool' 
ne89^ the garden qf innumerable treat. From the very 
wiiaroe of this place I augured that it would prove fa- 
^vourable to the inspirations of genius, and determined 
to date at least one of the chapters or letters of my fa- 
ilure work from this delightful retreat, the Sam Sbuci 
of China. Full of this intentipn^ I set out upon our 
expedition into Tartary. 

•My good friend) the jesuit, who had a petition to 
present to the emperor relative to some Chinese manu- 
scripts, determined, to my infinite satisfaction, to 
accompany us to Jehol; and bui^ conducting manda- 
Tiiie, Van*Tadge, arranged things so upon our journey 
.ihat^ enjoyed as mtich of my friend's conversation as 
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l^ossible. Never European trayelling in these countries 
had such advantages as mine ; I had a companion who 
was able and wilHng to instruct me in every-minute par<- 
ticular of the manners, and every general principle of 
the government and policy of the people. I was in no 
iknger of&ilinginto the ridiculous mistakes of travel^ 
lersy whoy having but a paitial view of things and 
persons, argue absurdly^and grossly misrepresent whil» . 
they intend to be accurate. Many people, as my French 
mandarine observed, reason like Voltaire's famous tra^ 
Teller ; who, happening to have a drunken landlord and 
a red-haired landlady, at the first inn where be stopped 
in Alsace, wrote down among his memorandums-*^^ AH 
the men of Alsace drunkards ; all the women red** 
h~aired.** 

When we arrived at Jehol, the hurry of preparing 
ibr our presentation to the emperor, the want of a con«- 
venient writing-table, and perhaps my habit of procrasw 
tination, prevented me writing the chapter for my 
future work, or noting down any of the remarks which 
the jesuit had made upon our journey. One morning 
when I collected my papers and the scraps of menioran^ 
dums, with which the pockets of all my clothes were 
stuffed,! was quite terrified at the heap of confusion, 
and thrust all these materials for my quarto into a can- 
vas bag, purposing to lay them smooth in a port-folio 
the next day. But the next day I could do nothing of 
this sort^ for we had the British presents to unpack, 
which had arrived from Pckin ; the day after was taken 
up with our presentation to the emperor ; and the day 
alter that I had a new scheme in my head. The em«* 
peror, with much solemnity, presented with his own 
hand to our ambassador a casket, which he said wsa 
(he most valuable present he could make to the King of 
England : it contained the miniature pictures of the em* 
peror's ancestors, with a few lines of poetry annexed to 
each, describing the character, and recording the prin- 
cipal events of each monarch's "reign. It occurred to 
me that a set of similar portraits and poetical histories- , 
•f the Kings of England would be a prc^r and agree** 
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tible oSering to the emperor of China : I consulted tnj 
friend, tbe.rrench mwidarine, and he encouraged me 
by assurances that, as iiar as he could pretend to judge, 
it would be .a present pccuharly suited to the emperor's 
taste i and that, in all probability, I should be distin- 
guished by some mark of his approbation, or some 
munificent reward. My friend promised to have . the 
miniature varnished for me in the Chinese taste ; and 
lie undertook to present the work to the emperor when 
it should be finished. As it was supposed that the 
lembassy would spend the whole winter ixi Pekin, I 
-thought that I should have time enough to complete 
the whole series of British sovereigns. It was not ne- 
cessary to be very scrupulous aa to the resemblance of 
my portraits, as the emperor of China could not easily 
detect any errors of this nature : fortunately, I had 
brought from London with me stHking likenesses of 
all the Kings of England, with the principal events of 
their reign, in one large sheet of paper, which belpnged 
to a Joining-map of one of my little cousins* In the 
confusion of packing up, I had put it into my trunk in- 
stead of a sheet almanack, which lay on the same table. 
In the course of my life, many lucky accidents have 
happened to me, even in consequence of my own care- 
lessness ; yet that carelessness has afterwards prevent- 
ed my reaping any permanent advantage from my good 
fortune. 

Upon this occasion I was, however, determined that 
no laziness of mine should deprive me of an opportuni- 
ty of making my fortune : I set to work immectiately, 
and astonished my friend by the facility with which J 
made verses. It was my custom to retire frcmi tKe 
noisy apartments of our palace to a sort of alcove, at 
the end of a long gallery, in que of the outer 'courts, 
where our corps of artillery used to parade. After 
their parade was over, the place was perfectly qiuet and 
solitary for the remainder of the day and night. I. used 
to tit up late, writing ; and, one fine moon-light night 
J went out of my alcove to walk in the gallery, while I 
composed some lines on our great QueiMi £ii2^beth# I 
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could not finish the last couplet to my fancy : I sat 
down upon an artificial rock, which was in the middle 
of the court, leaned my head upon my hated, and, as I 
was searching for an appropriate rhyme to glory j fell fast 
asleep. A noise like that of a most violent clap of thun- 
der awakened mie ; I was thrown with my face fiat 
upon the ground* 

When I recovered my senses, the court was filled 
with persons^ some European, some Chinese, seeming- 
ly just risen from their beds, with lasters and torches 
in their hands ; alloff them with foces of consteniation, 
adung one another what had happened \ The ground 
was covered with scattered fragments of wooden piibrs> 
mats, and bamboo cane^work. I looked and saw that 
one csnd of the gallery in which I had been walkings 
and the alcove, were in ruins. There was a strong 
smell of gun-powder. I now recollected that I had 
borrowed a powder-horn from one of the soldiers in 
the momiiig ; and that I had intended to load my 
pistols, but I delayed doings so. The horn, full (» 
gun-powder, lay upon the table in the alcove all 
day ; and the pistols^ out of which I had shaken the 
old priming. When I went out to walk in the gallery 
I left the candle burning ; and I suppose a spark fell 
upon the loose gun-powder, set fire to that in the horn, 
and blew up the alcove. It was built of light wood and 
cane, and communicated ^ly with a cane-work gallery ; 
otherwise the mischief would have been more serious. 
As it was, the explosion had alarmed not only all tho 
ambassador's suite, who lodged in the palace, but many 
of the Chinese in the neighbourhood, who could not 
be made to comprehend how'the accident had happen* 
ed. 

Reproaches from all our owh people were poured up- 
on me without mercy ; and in the midst of my contri- 
tion, I had not for some time leisure to lament the loss 
of allmy Kings of England: no vestige of them re* 
mooned ; and aU the labour that I had bestowed upon 
theirportraiis and their poetical histories was lost to the 
Emperorofehinaaadto myself. What was slinworse> 
Vol. n. T 2 
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I cduld not eren utter a syllable of coinplaintyfor nobodf 
^ vonld sympathise with me, all my companions were 
; to much provoked by my neglig^ence, and so appreh^n- 
tiye of the bad consequences which might ensue from 
this accident. The Chinese who had been alarmed 
and who departed evidently dissatbfiedi would certain- 
ly mendoh what had happened to the mandarines pf 
the city ; and they would report it to the emperor. 

I resolved to apply ibr advice to xnjr friend, the jesu* 
it ; but he increased instead of. diminishing our appre^ 
Jiensions : he said that the affair was much talked of aad 
jnisrepresented in Pekin ; and that the . ChineseyUatu- 
.rally timid, and suspicious of strangers, could not be- 
live Uutt na injury was intended to them, and that the 
explosion was accidental. A child bad been wouided 
by the {all of some of the ruins of the alcove, which 
.were thrown with great violence into a neighbourini; 
house : the butt end of one of my pistols was found in 
the street, and had been carried to the magistrate by 
the enraged populace, as evidence of our evil designs. 
My jesuit observed to me that there was no poasibiMlty 
, ef reasoning wiUi the prejudices of any nation; and he 
confessed that he expected this unlucky accident would 
have the most serious consequences. He told me in 
.confidence a circumstance that tended much to con- 
firm this opinion : a few days before, when the £mpe« 
ror, went to examine the British presents of artillery^, 
and when the brass mortars were tried, though he ad» 
< mired the ingenuity of these instruments of destruc- 
tion, yet he said, that he deprecated the spirit of the 
people who employed them ; and could not reconcile 
their improvements in the arts of war with the mild 
precepts of the religion which they professed. 

My friend, the mandarine, promised he would do all 
in hii power to make the exact truth known to the Em- 
peror ; and to prevent the evil impressions, which tho 
prejudices of the populace, and perhaps the designing 
inisrepresentations of the city mandarines, might tend 
to create. I must suppose that the good offices of my 
jesuit were inefiectualy and that be either received a 
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pobltlye order to interfere no more in our affairs, or 
that he was afraid of being implicated in our disgrace 
if he continued his intimacjr with me, for this was the 
last visit I ever received from hinw 



CHAPTER IIL 

iV/tfit tMnk their continual Faults their continual MU^ 
fortuned^ 

Ik a few dajs the embassy had orders to return 
toPekin. The ambassador's palace was fitted up for 
his winter's residence ; and, after our arrival, he was 
arranging his establishment, when, by a fresh man- 
date from the Emperor, we were required to prepare 
with all possible expedition for our departure from the 
Chinese dominions. On Monday we received an order 
to leave Pekin the ensuing Wednesday ; and all our're- 
monstrances could procure only a (ielay of two days.—- 
Vlurious causes were assigned for this peremptory order, 
and amongst the rest my unlucky accident was men- 
tioned. However improbable it might seem that silch 
a trifle could have had so great an effect, the idea was 
credited by many of my companions } and I saw that I 
was looked upon with an evil eye. 

' I suffered extremely. I have often observed that 
even remorse, for my past negligence, has tended to 
increase the original defiect of my chfiracter. During 
our whole journey from Pekin to Canton, mv sorrow 
for the late accident was an excuse to myself for neg^ 
lecting to make either notes or observations. Whea 
we arrived at Canton, my time was taken up with cer. 
tain comnussions for my friends at home ; which I had 
delayed to execute whik at Pekin, from the idea that 
we should spend the whole winter there. The trunks 
were on board before all my commissions were ready, 
and I was obliged to pack up several toys and other ar»i 
tides in a basket. As to my papers, they still remain* 



ed in tlie canw hang into vhick I had stuffed them te 
Jehol : but I was certain of having leisure, during our 
voyage homei to arrange them, and to post my notes 
into Locke's common-jplacc'^book. 

At the beginning of the voyage, however, I suffer- 
ed much from sea-sickness : toward the middle of the 
time I grew better, and indulged myself in the amuse- 
ment of fishing while the weather was fine. When the 
weather was not inviting to idleness, innumerable other 
petty causes of delay occurred : there was so much eating 
and drinking, so much singing and laughing, and such 
frequent card playing in the cabin, that, though I pro^ | 
duced my canvas bag above an hundred times, I could 
never accomplish sorting its contents : indeed^ I sel- 
dom proceeded farther than to untie the strings. 

One day I had the state cabin fairly to myself, and 
had really begun my work, when the steward came to 
let me know that my Chinese basket was just washed 
overboard. In this basket were all the presents and 
commissions which I had bought at Canton for my 
friends at home. I ran to the cabin window, and bad 
the mortification to see all my beautiful scarlet calabash 
boxes, the fan for my cousin Lucy, and the variety of 
toys, which I had bought for my little cousins, all 
floating on the sea far out of my reach* I had been j 
warned before that the basket would be washed over* 
board, and had intended to put it in a safe place ; hat, 
unluckily, I delayed to do so.. 

I was so much vexed by this accident that I cowld 
not go on with my writing : if it had not been for this 
interruption, I do believe I should that day have accom* 
pUshed my long postponed task. I will not, indeed I 
cannot, record all the minute causes which afterward 
prevented my executibg my intentions. Hie papers 
were stiU in the same disorder, stuffed into the canvas 
bag, when I arrived in Engkiid. I promised' myself 
that I would sort them the very day after I got home ; 
but visits of congratulation from my friends^ upon my 
return, induced me to.delay doing any thir^ for the 
first week. The succee/dtog we<£ J had amultiplici^ 
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of engagements ; all my acquaintance^ curious to hear' 
a man converse who was fresh from China> invited me 
to dinner and to tea-parties ; and I Could not possibly 
refuse these kind invitations, and shut myself up in 
my room, like a hackney author, to write. My fa- 
ther often urged me to begin my quarto ; for he knew 
that other gentlemen, who went out with ah embassy, 
designed to write the history of the voyage ; and he 
being a bookseller, and used to tlie ways of authors, 
foresaw vrhat would happen. A fortnight after we 
came honie, the following advertisement appeared- in 
the papers: < Now in the press, ^and speedily will be 

* published, a Narrative ofthe British Embassy to Chi- 
^na, containing the various circumstances of the £m- 
< bassy ; with accounts of Customs and Manners ofthe 

* Chinese ; and a description of the Country, Towns* 

* Cidcs, 8cc. &c.* 

I never saw my poor father turn so pale or look 8^ 
angry, as when he saw this advertisement ; he handed 
it across the breakfast-table to me* 

* There, Basil,' cried he, < I told you what would hap- 
pen, and yoil would not believe me. But this is the way 
you have served me all your life, and this is the way 
you will go on to the day of your death, putdng things 
off till to-morrow / This is the way you have lost every 
opportunity of distinguishing yourself; every chancei 
and.you have had many, of advancing yourself in the ^ 
world I What signifies all I have done tor yqu, or all 
you can do for yourself ? Your genius and educadon 
are of no manner of use I Why, there is that heavy dpg» 
as yo\x used to call him at Eaton, Johnson : look how 
be is getdng on in the world, by the mere dint of ap- 
plication and slicking, steadily to his profession. He 
vill beat you at every things as he beat you at Eaton in 
writing verses.' 

* Only in copying theii\,Sir. My verses, every body 
said, were far better than his ; only, , unluckily, I had 
not mine finished and. copied out in time.' 

< Well, Sir, and that is the very thing I complain of.. 
4 suppoifte you will t«ll me that your \\^yage to Qhvaa^ 
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wiQbe far better than this which is adrerdsed tbtff 
xnoming.* 

* To be sure it will, father ; for I have had oppor«>* 
tunities, and collected materials, which this man, who- 
ever he is, cannot possibly have obtained. To say no- 
ting of my own abilities, I have had such as8ist«ie%' 
aach information from my friend the missionary——*^* 

^ But what signifies your missionary, your ioforma*' 
tion, your abilities, and your materials V cried my father^ 
raising his voice : * Your book is not out, your bcfok 
will never be finished : or it will be done too late, and- 
nobody will read it ; and then you may throw it into 
the fire. Here you have an opportunity of establishing 
your fame, and making yourself a great author at once ; 
and, if you throw it away, Basil, I give you fair notice 
I will never pardon you.' 

I promised my father that I would set about my work^ 
iO'^orrow; and pacified him by repeatin^,that this hasty 
publication, which had just been advertised^ must be a 
catch-penily, andthat.it woiUd serve only to atsxmiiate 
instead of satisfying the pubuc curlo^tf* ^My quartov 
I said, would appear afterward with a lAuch better 
grace, and would be sought for by every person of sci- 
ence, taste, and Uterature. 

Soothed by these assurances, my father recovered his ' 
good humour, and trusted to my promise, that I would 
commence my great work the ensuing day. I was fully 
in earnest. I went to my canvas bay to prepare my ma** 
terials. Alas^ I found them in a temble condition ! The 
aea water, somehow or other, had got to them during 
the vo3rage ; and many of my most precious documents 
were absolutely illegible. The notes, written in pencil, 
were almost effaced, and when I had sinoothed the 
crumpled scraps, I could make nothing of them, if 
was with the utmost difficulty I could read even those 
that were written in ink ; they were so villainously 
scrawled and so terribly blotted. Wheirl had made 
out the words, I was often at a loss for the sense, be*, 
cause I had trusted so much to the excellence of my 
memory that my notes were never either sufficiently 
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fell or accurate. Ideas which I had thought could neret 
be effaced from my mind were now totally forgotten, 
and I could not comprehend my own mysterious ellip- 
tical hints and memorandums. I remember spending 
two hours in trying to make out what the following 
words could mean : Hoy^^Ua^-^oya s—hoya, hoyoy^ 
koy^^waudi hoya. 

At lasty I recollected that they were merely the 
Bounds of the words used by the Chinese sailorS) in 
towing the junks, and I wus much provoked at having 
wasted my time in trying to remember what was not 
worth recording. Another day I >vas puzzled by the 
following memorandum : < W : C : 30 f. h— 24b--- 130 
m— I— -mandarine— «C. tradition— 2000— 200 before J. 
C— * which, after three quarters of an hour's study I 
discovered to mean that the wall of China is 30 feet 
high, 34 broad, and 120 miles long ; and that a man* 
darine told me that, according to Chinese tradition, 
this wall had been built above 2000 years, that is 200 
before the birth of our Saviour. 

.On another scrap of paper, at the very botttom of the 
bag, I found the words. ^Wheazou— Chanchin— Cua- 
bopcow— Caungchumfoa— Callachottueng— Quanshan- 
glin— Callachotre shansu,' &c. All which I found to 
be a list of towns and villages through which we had 
passed, or palaces that we had seen ; but how to distin- 
guish these asunder I knew not, for all recollection 
of them was obliterated from my mind, and no farther 
notes respecting them were to be found. 

After many days tiresome attempts, ! was obliged to 
give up all hopes of decyphering the most important of 
my notes ; those which I had made fi;om the information 
of the French ihissionary. Most of what I had trusted 
so securely to my memory were defective in some slight 
circumstances, which rendered the whole useless. My 
materials for my quarto shrunk into a very small com- 
pass • I flattered myself, however, that the elegance of 
my .composition, and the moral and political reflections 
with which I intended to intersperse the work, would 
compensate for the pandty of facts in oiy narrativei 
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That I nught deyote my whole Attention to the buuness 
t>f writing, I determineid to leave London, where I met 
with so many temptaUons to idleness, and set off to 
pay a visit to my uncle Lowe, who lived in the coun- 
try in a retired part of England. He was a farmer, a 
plain, sensible, affectionate man ; and as he had often 
invited me to come and see him, I made no doubt that 
I should be an agreeable guestl I had intended to have 
written a few lines the week before I set out, to say that 
I was coming ; but I put it off till at last I thought that 
it would be useless, because I should get there as soon 
as my letter. 

I had soon reason to regret that I had been so negli- 
gent ; for my appearance at my uncle's, instead of cre- 
ating that general joy which I had expected, threw the 
whole house into confusion. It happened that there 
was company in the housoj and all the beds were occu- 
pied : while I was taking off my boots I had the^ mor- 
tification to hear my aunt Lowe say, in a voice of 
mingled distress and reproach, < Come ! is he My 
goodness ! What shall we do for a bed How could he 
think of coming without writing a line before hand. My 
goodness ! I wish he was a hundred miles off,rm sure.* 

My uncle shook hands with me, and welcomed me 
to old England again, and to his house ; which, he said, 
should always be open to all his relations. I saw that i 
he was not pleased ; and, as he was a man who, accord- 
ing to the English phrase, scorned to keefo a thinjf long 
ufion hia mkidy he let me know, before he had finished i 
his first glass of rie to my good health, that he was tn- ! 
tUnable to take U v^y unkindbidetd that, after aH be had 1 
aaid about xny writing a letter now and then, just to say 
how I did, and how I was going on, I had never put 

Fen to paper to answer one of his letters since the day 
first promised to write, which was the day I went to 
Eton school, till this present time of speaknig. i bad 
jio good apofogy to make for myself, but I attempted 
all manner of excuses ; that I had put off writing from 
day to day, and from year to year, till I was ashamed 
to write at aU j that it was not fronl want of affection, 
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uncle took up j^pe md pnffed aWijr > white I 
«poke 5 and when I had said all that I could devise, I 
silent ; for I saw, by the looks of an present, that I 
i»ad not mended the matter. My aunt pursed up her 
mouth, and, < wondered, if she must tell the plain truth, 
that so ^ata scholar as Mr. Basil could not, when k 
must ^Ive him 60 little trouble to indite a letter, write 
a fewhnes to an uncle, wht> had begged it so often, and 
who had erer been a good friend.* 

< Say nothing of that,' said my uncle I scorn to 
have that put into account. I loved the boy, and alt 1 
could do was done of course t that*s nothing to the pur- 
jpose ; but the long^est day I have to live ru never trou- 
ble him with begging a letter from him nq more. For 
now. I see he does not care a fig for me ; and of course 
I do not care a fig for he. Lucy, hold up your heiad, 
girl ; and don't look as if you were going to be hanged.* 

My cousin Lucy was the onlv person present -who 
seemed to have any compassion for me ; and, as I lifted 
up my eyes to. look at her when her father spoke, she 
appeared to me quite beautiful. I had always thought 
her a pretty girl, but shte never struck me as any thing 
very extraordinary till this moment. I was very sorry 
that I had offended my uncle : I saw he was seriously 
displeased, and that his pride, of which he had a large 
portion, had Conquered his affection for me. 'Th 
easier to lose a friend than gain one, young man,V said 
he, < and take my word for It, as this world goes, ^tis a 
foolish thing to lose a friend fbl* want of writmg a let- 
ter or so. Here's seven years I have bec«i begging a 
letter, now and then, and cduld not get one. Never 
Wrote a line to rte t>efore you went to China ; should 
not have known a word about it but for my wife, ivhii 
met'you by mere chance in London, and gave you some 
little commi:^$ions for the children, which it seems j^u 
f>rgot till it was too late. Then, ^er you came boick,' 
never wrote to me.* 

* And even not to wrfte a line to give one tiotice 
his coining here to night,' added my aunt. 
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« Oh, as to that,* replied my uncle, he tan never find 
our larder at a non-plus: we have no dishes for him 
dressed Chinese feshion ; but as to roastbeef old Eng- 
land, which, I take it, is worth all the foreign meatst 
he is welcome to it, and to as much of it as he pleases. 
I shall always be glad to see him as an acquaintance, 
and so forth, as a good Christian ought ; but not as the 
fiivourite he used to be— that is out of the question : 
for things cannot be both done and undone, and time 
that's past cannot come back again, that is clear ; and 
cold water thrown on a warm heart put's it out ; and 
there's an end of the matter. — Lucy, bring xne my 
night-cap.' > » . . , 

Lucy, I think, sighed once : and I am sure I sighed 
above a dozen times ; but my uncle put on his red night 
cap, and heeded us not. I was in hopes that the next 
morning he would have been better disposed toward me 
after haying slept off his anger. ^ The moment that I 
Appeared in the morning, the children, who had been 
in bed when I arrived the preceding night, crowded 
round me ; and one cried, 

< Cousin Basil, have you brought me the tumbler yoii 
promised me from China V 

< Cousin Basil, Where's my boat ?' 

< Oh, Basil, did you bring me the calibash-box that 
you promised me 1' 

< And pray,' cried my aunt, * did you bring my Lucy 
the fan that she commissioned you to get ?' 

< No, I'll warrant,' said my uncle. * He that cannot 
bring himself to write a letter in the course of seven 
years, to his friends, will not be apt to trouble his head 
about their foolish commissions, when he is in for^gn 
parts.' 

Though I was ab%|hed and vexed, I summoned suf- 
ficient courage to reply that I had not neglected to ex- 
ecute the commissions of any of my friends ; but that, 
by an unlucky accident, the basket into which I had 
l>acked all their things was washed overboard.' 

^Hum r said my uncle. 
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' And pray,* said my aunt, * why were they all pack- 
ed in a basket? Why were not they pat into your trunks, 
where they might have been safe ?* 

I was obliged to confess that I had delayed to pur- 
phase them till after we left Pekin : and that the trunks 
were put on board before they were all procured at 
Canton. My vile habit of procrastination \ How did I 
BuiFer for it at this moment ! Lucy began to m^e ex* 
cuses for me^ which made me blame myself the more : 
she said that, as to her fan, it would hare been of lit- 
tle or no use to her ; that she was sure she should have 
broken it before it had been a week in her possession ; 
and that, therefore, she was ^lad that she had it not. 
The children were clamorous in their grief for the loss 
of the boat, the tumbler, and the calibash boxes ; but 
Lucy contrived to quiet them in time, and to make my 
peace with all the younger part of the family. To re- 
instate me in my uncle's good graces was impossible $ 
he would only repeat to her — ^ The young man has lost 
my good opinion ; he will never do any good. Fix>m a 
cMld upward he has always put off doing every thing 
he ought to do. He will nev^r do any good ; he will 
never be any thing*' 

My aunt was not my friend, because she suspected 
that Lucy liked me ; and she thought her daughter 
might do much better than marry a man who had quit- 
ted the profession to which he was bred, and was, as it 
seemed, little likely to settle to any other. My preten- 
sions to genius and my literary qualifications were of no 
advantage to me, cither with my uncle or my aunt ; the 
one being only a good farmer, and the other only a good 
house-wue.— They contented themselves with askine 
tne, coolly, what I had ever made by being an author r 
And, when I was forced to answer, nothing^ they smiled 
tipon me in scorn. My pride was roused, and I boast- 
ed that I expected to receive at least 6001. for my voy- 
age to China, which I hoped to complete in a few weeks. 
My aunt looked at me with astonishment ; and, to prove 
to her that I was not passing the bounds of truth, I add- 
ed that one of my travelling companions had, as I 
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ifAt credible informed, received * thousand poisind* fijr 
his narrative, to whiphmine would certiainly be far su^ 

< Wl^ait is done, and when fou have the money in 
your hand to shew us, I shaU believe you,' said my aunt i 
. < and then, and not till then, you may begin to tlunk of 
ifijLucy*' 

. < shall never have her»' said my uncj^ ; be vaSX 
never come to-good. He sJiiall n^ver haye her.* . 

The time wlucb I ought to have silent in comp!asi»s^ 
n»y quarto I now wasted in fruiUess endeavou^ u> re*^ 
cover the good graces of my wcte. Lovftj assisted 8^ 
usual the spirit of opposition, took pos^ssioaof my 
heart } aqd how can a man in love write quartos I I.be- 
came moreindotont than eyer^for I parsu»ded mjsel£ 
that no exertions could overcome my tmcie^l pir^udicQ 
against me , andi without his approbatio<% I dnp^^ 
of ever obtaining Lucy's band% 
' During my stay at my uncle's, I received, sevoraliot.-* 
iers from my father, inquiring how my wotk wont 
und urging me to proceed as rapidly 9^ possibleilesyt m-* 
other voyage to China, wbioh it wasjeponed waanow 
composing by a gentleman of high reputaUon^ shouUk 
come out and preclude mine forever, I caxmoi accent 
for my folly f the power of habit is imp<i^rceptil^}^ ta 
those who submit passively w its tyranny. Fwmi day | 
19 day I contipued procrastinatin|f, and sighing, ^ a^ 
l^st the fatal news came that SUr George Staunton'^ 
History of the Embassy to Chinas ia two volunuKSb 
quarto, was actually published* 

Therowasaneudofallmy hopes^ IleftmympW» 
hiQiUse iu despairs I dreaded to see my father^. Ha o;««r<» 
whelmed me with well merited reproaches^ AU. Ina 
Mpect^tims qS my success in Ufe were disappoinledj h<i 
was now convinced that I should never make my talenta^^ 
useful to myself or to my family. A settled melanchply 
speared in his countenance } he soon ceased to urge^ 
me to any exeirtion, and I idled away my time, deploring j 
that t could not marry my Lucy, and resolving upon a 
thousand Bch^mQn for advancing jnysel^ hut .always 
delaying their execution till fO'tnorrotu^ I 
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Tht Rf solution that conquers a bad Habit must be un* 
commonly strong. 

Two years passed away in this manner ; about the 
end of which time my poor father died. X cannot de- 
scribe the mixed sensations of grief and self-reproach 
which I felt at his death. 1 knew that I had never ful- 
filled his sanguine prophecies, and that disappointment 
had long prayed upon his spirits. This was a severe 
shock to me : I was roused from a state of stupefaction 
by the necessity of acting as my father's executor. 

Among his bequests was one which touched me par- 
ticularly, because I was sensible that it was made from 
kindness to me. " I give and bequeath the full-length 
picture of my son Basil, taken when a boy (a very pro- 
mising boy) at Eton school, to my brother Lowe. I 
should say to my sweet niece, Lucy IioWe,but am alraid 
of giving offence." 

1 sent the picture to my Uncle Lowe, with a copy of 
the words of the will, and a letter written in the bitter- 
ness of grief. My uncle, who Viras of an affectionate 
though positive temper, returned me the following an- 
swer : 

« bsAU KEPHEW basil; 

« Taking it for granted you feel as much. as I do, it 
being natural you should, and even more, I shall not 
refuse to let my Lucy have the picture bequeathed ta 
me by my good brother, who could not offend me dy- 
ing, never having done so living. As to you, BaaU, 
this is no time for reproaches, which would be cruel ; 
but, wthout meaning to look back to the past, I must 
add, that I mean nothing by giving the picture to Lucy 
but respect for my poor brother's memory. My opia- 
ions remaining as heretofore,! think it a duty to my 
fiirl to be steady in my determinatign i conviac^d 

YOL. II. M ? 
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BO man (not meaning you in particular) of what I calln^ 
putting off temper, could make her happy, she being 
too mild to scold «nd bustle, and do the man's business 
in a famyy. This is the whole of my mind without 
malice ; for how could I, if I were malicious, which I 
am not, bear malice, and at such a time as this, against 
xnyown nephew; and as to anger, that is soon over 
with me ; and though I said I never would forgive youy 
Basil, for not writing to me for seven years, I do new 
forgive you with all my heart. • So let that be off your 
conscience. And now I hope we shall be very good 
friends all the rest of our lives ; that is to putting 
Lucy out of the question ; for, in my o^ion, it i» a 
disagreeable thing to have any bickermga betweci» 
near relations. So, my dear nephew, wishing you all 
health and happiness, I hope you will now settle to bu^^ 
siness. My wife tells me she hears you are left in a 
i;ood way by my p^cM* brother's care and industry ; an4 
she sends her love to youj in which all the family 
unites ; and, hoping you will write from time, to time, 
I remain, 

Sty dear uephew, Basil, 
Your affectionate uncle, 

Thomas Lowe.*' 

My aunt Lowe added a posfecript, inquiring more 
particularly into the sute of my affairs. I answered, by 
return efpost, that my good father had left me much 
licher than 1 either expected or deserved : his credit iii 
the bookseller's line was extensive and well established 9 
his was well furnished, and he had a considerable 
sum of money in bank, beside many ^ood- debts due^ 
from authors, to whom he had advanced cash. 

My aunt Lowe was ^vemed by her interest as deeU 
^ly as my uncle was swayed by his humour and^ 
»TCcdan ; and, of course, became more ^nvourable to* 
ward me, when she found that my fortime was better^ 
thai) the had expected; She wrote to eadbortm t^afi* 



tend to my baainess, and to prove to 1117 uncle that I 
could cure myself of my negligent habits. She^ promise 
ed to befriend me, and %o do every thing to obtain my 
uncle's consent to my union with Lucy, upon condition, 
that I h^NhiM lor six months steadily persevere^ or, as- 
she expressed herself, ahew that I could tome to good'* 

The motive was powerful, sufficiently powerl^l to- 
conquer the force of inveterate habit. I applied reso« 
lutely t<> business, and supported the credit which my 
father's punctuality had obtained from his customers. 
Daring the course of six entire months, I am not consci-^ 
ous ef haiving neglected or delayed to do any thing of 
consequence that I ought to have done, except whetting 
my razor. My aunt Lowe faithfully kept her woi^ 
with me, and took every opportunity of representing 
in the mo9t favourable manner to my uncle, the refop-^ 
nation that love had wrought in my character. 

I went to the country, full of hope, at the end o£ 
my silt probationary months. My uncle, however, with^ 
a mixture of obstinacy and good sense, replied to my 
aunt in my presence : < This reformation that you talk 
of, wife, won't last; *Twas begun by love, as yau say f 
anid will end with love as I say. You and I know, my 
deary love lasts little longer than the honey-moon ; ancfe 
Lucy is not, or ought not to be, such a simpleton asta 
look cmly to what a husband will be for one short month 
of his life, when she is to live with him for twenty, thirv 
ty, may be forty long years ; and no help for it, let him 
turn out what he will. I beg your pardon, nephew Ba-- 
sil ; but, where my Lucy's happiqess is at stake, I muss 
speak my mind as a father should.^ My opinion, Lucy, 
is, that he Is not ft whit changed \ and so I now let you 
understand, if you marry the man, it must be without 
my consent.* 

Lucy turned exceedingly pale, and I grew extremely 
«ngry. My tmde had, as usual, recourse to his pi]>e ; 
and, to all the eloquence which love and indignation 
could inspire, he would only answer, between the wHffs 
•f Ibis smoking, if my girl marries you, nephevr Ba»>^ 
I say ifthe must do so without my^ consent* 
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Lucy's affection for me struggled for some time with 
her sense of duty to her father ; her mother supported 
my cause with much warmth ; having once declared in 
my favour, she considered herself as. bound to maintain 
her side of the question. It became a trial of power 
between my uncle and aunt ; and their passions rose 
so high in the conflict that Lucy trembled for the con- 
sequences. 

One day she took an opportunity of speaking to me 
in private. * My dear Basil/ said she, ^ we must part. 
You see that I can never be your's with my fiither's 
consent ; and without it I could never be happy^ even 
in being united to you. I will not be the cause of mise- 
ry to all those whom I love best in the world. I will 
not set my father and mother at variance. I cannot 
bear to hear the altercations^ which rise higher and 
higher between them every day. Let us party and all 
will be ri|^ht again.' 

It was m vain that f combated her resolution ; I aI-» 
ternately res^ted and deplored the weakness whioh 
induQedLucy to sacrifice her awn happiness^and mine i 
to the obstinate prejudices of a father ; yet I could not i 
avoid respecting her the more for adhering to what she | 
believed to be her dut^. The sweetness of temperi j 
gentleness of disposition, and filial piety, which she < 
shewed on this trying occasion^ endeared her to me be* 
yond expression. 

Her father, notwithstanding hls^ determination to be 
as immoveable as a rock, began to manifest symptoms of 
internal agitation ; and one night, after breakmg his. 
pipe, and throwing down th& tongs and poker twice^ 
which LuGy twice replaced, he exclaimed, <Lucy, girl, | 
you are a fool 1 and, what is worse, you are grown into 
a mere shadow. You are breaking my heait. Why, I 
know this man, this Basil, this cursed nephew of nune, 
will never come to good. But cannot you marry him * 
without my consent r 

Upon this hint Lucy's scruples vanished ; and, a few 
days afterward, we were married. Prudence, virtue,, 
pride, love, every strong motive which can act upon the j 



human mlod) Stimulated me ta exert mjself to prove 
that I was worthy of this most amiable woman. A year 
passed away, and m^ Lucy said that she had no reason 
to repent of her choice. She took the meet affectionate 
pains to convince her father that she was peifectly hap* 
py, and that he had judged of me too harshly* His do<» 
light, at seeing his daughter h^ppy, vanquished his re- 
luctance to acknowledge that he had changed his opin- 
ion. I never shall forget the pleasure I felt at hearings 
him confess thai «he had been too positive, and that his. 
Lucy had made a good match for herself. 

Alas I when I had obtained this testimony in my fa- 
vour, when I had established a character for exertion 
and punctuality, I began to relax in my efforts to de*^ 
serve it ; I indulged myself in my old habits of procras« 
tination. My customers and country correspondents 
began to complain that their letters were unanswered, 
and that their orders were neglected. Their remon- 
itratxces became more and more urgent in process, of 
time; and nothing but actually seeing the dates of their 
](etters Qould convince me that they were in the right, 
and I was in the wroog. An old friend of my flEither'a 
a rich gi^ntleman, who loved books and bought all that 
were worth bu^ing]^ sent me, in March, an order fbr 
books to a considerable amount, In April he wrote t» 
lenMsd of his fir^t letter^ 

^ril3, 

*<MyDear5iri 

Last month I wrote to request that you would send 
me the following books :— I have been much disap'-^ 
pointed by not receiving them i and I request you. wilt 
be.SQ^ good as to forward them immediately.. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Your*a sincerely.. 
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Ip May he wrote to me again. 
"Dear Sir, 

«I am much surprUed at flot having^ yet received the 
books I m*ote for last March— beg to know the caut^ 
i|f this delay ; and am^ 

Dear Sir^ 

Tour's, kc. 

I. C/' 

A fortnight afterward, as t was packbg up the boob^ 
for this gentleman, I received the following : 

"Sm, 

^ As it is now above a quarter of a year since T wrote 
-to you for books, which you have not yet sent to me, I 
have been obliged to apply to another bookseller. 

I am much ctHicerned at being compelled to this : I 
liad a great regard for your father, and would not i^dl- 
lingly break off my connexion with his son; but really 
you have tried my patience too far. Last year I never 
had from you any one new publication, until it was in the 
hands of all my neighbours ; and I have often been un- 
der the'necessity of borrowing books, which I had be- 
spoken from you months before. I hope you will take 
this as a warning, and that you will not use any of your 
other friends as you have used, 

Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

J. C." 

This reprimand had little effect upon me, because at 
the time when T received it I was intent upon an object, 
in comparison with which the trade of a bookseller ap- 
peared absolutely below my consideration. I was in- 
venting a set of new taxes for the minister, for which 
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I expected to be liberally rewarded. Like many men 
of genius, I was always disposed to think that my for^ 
tune was to be made by some extraordinary exertion of 
talent, instead of the vulgar means of daily industry, 
I was ever searching for some short cut to the temple of 
fame, instead of following the beaten road* 

I was much encouraged, by persons intimately con- 
nected with those high in ^ower, to hope that my new 
taxes would be adopted ; and I spent my time in attend- 
ance upon my patrons, leaving the care of my business 
to my foreman ; a young man whose head the whole 
week was intent upon riding out on Sunday. With 
such a master and such a foreman affairs could not go 
on well. 

My Lucy, notwithstanding her great respect for my 
abilities, and her confidence in my promises, often hint- 
ed, that she feared ministers might not at last ihake me 
amends for the time I devoted to my system of taxation % 
but 1 persisted. The file of unanswered letters was 
filled even to the top of the wire ; the drawer of unset- 
tled accounts made me sigh profoundiy,whenever it was 
accidently opened. I soon acquired a horror of busi** 
ness, and practised all the arts of apology, evasion and in« 
visibility, to which procrastinators must sooner or later 
be reduced. My conscience gradually became callous ; 
and t'could, without compunction, promise, with a face 
of truUi, to setUe an account to^morrow^ without having 
the slightest hope of keeping my word. 

I was a publisher, as well as a bookseller, and was 
assailed by a tribe of rich and poor authors. The rich 
complained continually of delays that affected their fame ; 
the poor of delays that concerned their interest, and 
sometimes their very existence. I was cursed with a 
compassionate as well as with a procrastinating temper^ 
and I frequently advanced money to my poor authors^ 
to compensate for my neglect to settle their accountSt 
and to free myself from the torment of their reproaches* 
They soon learned to take a double advantage of my 
virtues and my vices. The 4ist of my poor authors in- 
cteased, for 1 was an encourager of genius. I trustedl 



« Look yimi Mr. Basil Low^ I am not come here t» 
listen to commofwplaco excuves* I hair^ been ill used^ 
and you know it ; and tbeworldshall know it. I am not 
ignorant of the designaof niy. enemies ; but no cabal 
hall succeed against me. Thaumaturgos ahall not b& 
auppressed 1 Thaumatorgos ahall see theUght ! Tbau% 
ihatuiYoa shall have justice, in spite ofall the mackioa- 
flons of malice. Sir, I demand my manuscnpt*' 

< Sir, it shall be sent to you to-morpow.* 
• * To-morrow, Sir, will not do for me. I have heard 
of to-morrow from you this twelve month past* I.wi^ 
have my manuscript to-day. J do not leave this spot 
without Thaumaturgos.* 

Thus driven to extremities, I was compelled to 600- 
ibss that I could not immediately lay my Mnd upon it 1 
hat I added that the whole house should be searched for 
it instantly. It is impossible to describe the indignation 
which my author expressed. I ran away to search the 
house. He followed me, and stood by while I rumma* 
ged in drawers and boxes full of papers^ and tossed over 
heaps of manuscripts. No Thaumaturgos could be 
found. The author declared that he had ho copy of 
the manuscript ; that he had been offered 5001. for it 
by another bookseller ; and that for his own part, ho 
would not lose It for twice that sura. Lost, howeverf 
it evidently was. He stalked out of my house, bidding 
me prepare to abide by the consequences. I racked my^ 
memory in vain, to discover what I had done wkh thia 
bundle of wonders. I could recollect only that I car- 
ried ft a week in my great coat pocket resolving every 
day to lock it up ^ and that I went to the Mo«nt coffse^ 
hbuse in this coat several times. These recoHectiona 
were of tittle use. 

A suh was instituted against nte for the value of 
Thaumaturgos ; and the damages were modestly laid 
by the author at eight hundred guineas. The cause 
was highly interesting to all the tribe of London 
bookseuers and authorsr. The court Twas crowded at 
an early hour ; several people of &shioa, who were 
yartizm of tli» pbdntiff} speared in the gallery : 



IMiaiiy more, who were; his enemies attended oo pui> 
piDse to ixear my counsel ridicule and abuse the pom* 
pous Thaumaturgos. . Iliad great hopes, myselfj that 
we might w4a the day ; especially as the lawyer on 
the opposite side was ray old competitor at EtoD^ 
that Johnson, whom I ' had always considered as a 
tnere lafaorkms drudgej and a yetj heavy felloe 
How this heavy fellow got up in the worlds and how he 
contrived to auppiy, by dint of study, the want of natu* 
ral taleiKts, I cannot tell ; but this I know, to my cos^ 
that he managed his client's oause so ably, and made a 
speech so fall of sound law and clear sense, as effectur 
ally to decide the cause against me. I was condemn* 
ed to pay £500 damages, and costs of suit* Five hun- 
dred pounds lost, by delaying to lock up a bundle of 
jiapers I Everybody iHtied me, because the ptinishmenl 
seemed so disprop6rtioned to the offence. The pity of 
every body, however^ did not console me for t^e loss of 
my money. 



CHAPTER V. 

*Whete DteUdon und Firmneas are vmniinf^ Giniua itstif 
is of little Worth. 

' The trial was published irt the papers : tny unol6 
Lowe re^d it, and all my credit was lost with him fdt 
ever. Lucy did not utter a Syllable of reptoach or eomj^ 
Jplaint ;but she used all her gentle' ihfluehce to prevail- 
upon me to lay aside the various schemes, which 1 hitd 
foritafcd for making a rapid fortune, and urged toA to 
devote my whole attention to my business. 

The loss which I had stistained, though great, W^i» 
not irremediable. I was moved more by my wife'* 
kindness thani could have been by the most outragedtii 
invective. But what is kindness, what is affection, what 
are the best resolutions, opposed to all powerful habit f 
I put oijL settling my affairs till I had onished a pam* 



pl)let against government, wfakh ttky friends and x\m 
critics assured me \To\ild make my fortune, by attach- 
ing to my shop all the opposition members* 

'My pamphlet succeeded, was highly praised* and 
lohdly abused ; answers appeared,and I was called upoiD 
to provide rejoinders. Time thus passed away, and 
while I was gaioing fame, I every hour lost money.- I 
was threatened with bankruptcy. I threw aside my 
pamphlets, and, in the utmost terror and confusion, bt^ 
gan, too late, to look into my affairs. I now attempted 
too much : I expected to repair by bustle the effects of 
procrastination. The nervous anxiety of my mind pre- 
vented me from doing any thing well : whatever I was 
employed about appeared to me of less consequence 
than a hundred other things, which ought to be d<»ie. 
The letter that I was writing, or the account that I was 
settling, was but one of a multitude ; which had all 
equal claims to be expe^tedimmediately. My courage 
failed ; I abandoned my business in despair. A com- 
imssion of bankruptcy was taken out against me ; sdl 
tny goods were seized and I became a prisoner in the 
King's Bench. 

My wife^relatRiifs refused to give me any assistance ; 
but her fftiher offered to receive her and her little boy, 
QQ condition that ahe would part from me, and spead 
the remainder of her days with them. This she po»- 
tively refused ; and I never shall forget the maimer of 
her refusal. Her character rose in adversity; \^^th 
the utmost fendnine gentleness and delicacy, she had a 
degree of courage and fortitude which I have Beldom 
seen equalled in any of my own sex. She followed me 
ao prison, and supported my sinrits by a thousand daily 
instances of kindness. During eighteen months that 
she paBsed with me in a prisoh, which we then thought 
must be my abode for life, ahe never, by word or lookj 
reminded me that I w^s the cause of our misfortunes : 
on the contrary, she drove this idea from my thoughts 
with all the address of female affection. I cannot, even 
at this distance of time, recai these things to memory 
without tears. 
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What a woman, what a wife had 1 reduced to dis- 
tress 1 1 never saw her, even in the first months of our 
marriage, ^0 cheerful and so tender a& at this period. 
Hhe seemed to have no exisience but in tiiei and in otir 
little boy ; of whom she waa doatingly foud. He Was 
at this timo about four y sals old, just able to run aboiit 
ftndtalki his playful caresses, his thoughtless gli^y, 
and at tunes a certain tone of compassion foic fioor fia/na. 
Vere rery touching. Alas I he little foresliw . . . . « 

But let me go on with nsy history, if i can, with^tft 
Mticipation^ 

Among my crediioi* was a Mr. Nun, a papei' -maker, ' 
who from his ft*equent dealings with me, had occasidh 
to isee somethingof ti^y eharacterand of my wife'd ; he 
. admired her, and pitied me. He was in easy circtmi • 
6tanc6S^ and delighted in doing ail the good in iiis 
power. One mormng my Lucy came idto my room 
with a face radiant with joy. . 

. < My lovcj* said she, * here is Mr. Nun below, Wait- 
ing to see you ; but he says he will not see you till I 
have told you the good news. He has got all our cre- 
ditors to enter into a compromise, and to set you at 
liberty.' 

I Was transported with joy and gratitude i our be- 
nevolent fi'iend was waiting in a hackney-coach to carty 
us away, from prison. When I began to tnank him he 
stopped me With a blunt declaration, that I was not a 
Jtit obliged to him; foff that, if I had been a man of 
straw, he would have done just the same for the dake 
of my wife, whom he looked upon to be one of the 
best women he had evet -seen, Mrs. Nun always eii* . 
cepted. 

He proceeded to inform nie how he had settled my 
«iffairs, and how he had obtained from iny crisditors a 
small allowance for thef immediate support of myself 
andlamily« He had given u)^ the third part of a con* 
siderable sum due t9. himself. Asmf own hoit^^ watb 
shut up, he Iniiist^d tipoti taking us home with hhn : 
^HitirBi Nun/ he sai^ « had provided a good diim^r ; 

Vol. n. " . W a 
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and he must not have her ducks and green peas upon 
the table, and no friends to eat them.' 

Never were ducks and green peas more acceptable ; 
never was a dinner eaten with more appetite, or given 
with more good will. I have often thought of this 
dinner, and compared the hospitality of this simple 
hearted man with the ostentauon of great folks, who 
give splendid entertainments to those who do not want 
them. In trifles and in matters of consequence this 
Mr. Nun was one of the nM>st liberal and unaffectedly 
generous men I ever knew ; but the generous actions of 
men in middle life are lost in obscurity. No matter. 
They do not act from the love of fame ; they act from 
a better motive^ smd they have thdr reward in theii* 
own hearts. 

As I was passing through Mr. Nun's warehouse, I 
was thinking of writing something on this subject ; but 
whether it should be a poetic effusion, in the form of 
^ jin Ode to him who least exfiecls ix," or a prose work, 
under the title of *^ Modem ParalleUf' in the manner 
of Piuurch, I had not decided, when I was roused from 
my reverie by my wife, who, pointing to a large bak 
of paper that was directed to " Mzekiel Croft, MerehanU 
J'hUadetiikiay**^ asked me, if I knew that this gentleman 
was a very near relation of her mother ? < Is he in* 
deed V said Mr* Nun. < Then I can assure you tbm; 
you have a relation of whom you have no r^son to bf 
ashamed ; he is one of the most respectable mercb^oita 
in Piiiladelphia.' 

< He was not very rich when he left tJuA coi^tiy 
about six years ago,' said Lucy. 

• < He' has a very good fortune now,* answered Ms. 
Nun. 

< And has he made this very good fortune in six 
years V cried L * My dear Lucy, I did not know that 
you had any relations in America. I have a great mind 
to go over there myself.' 

< Awayfrom all our friends 1' said Lucy. 

< I shall be ashamed,' replied I, < to see them after 
ill that has happened. A bankrupt cannot have many 
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Mends. The best thing: that I can possibly do is to go 
Over to a new world, where I maj establish a new 
charaicter, and make a new fortune.' 

< But we must Aot forget/ said Mr. Nun, Hhat in this 
new worldf aa in the old one, a character and a fortiuie 
must be made by much the same means. And, for- 
give me if I add, the same bad habits that are against 
a man in one country will be as much against him 
another.* 

Tmej thought I, as I recollected at this instant my 
unfortunate voyage to China« But, now that the idea 
of going to America had come into my mind, 1 saw so 
many chances of success in my favour, and I felt so 
much convinced. I should not relapse into my former 
faults, that 1 could not abandon the scheme. My Lu- 
cy consented to accompany me. She spent a week in 
the country with her fether and friends, by my parti- 
cular desire ; and they did, all they could to prevail up- 
on her to stay with them, promising to take the best 
posdble care of her and her little boy during my ab- 
sence : but she steadily persisted in hep determination 
to accompany her husband. I was not toa late in going 

00 ship-board this time ; and, during^the whole vp3rag«, 

1 iid not lose any of my goods ; {or, in the first place, 
I had .very few goods to lose, and in the next, my wife 
took the entire charge of .those few« 

And now behold me safely landed at Philadelphifti 
with one hundred pounds in my pocket— 4l small sum 
of money ; but fiiany, from yet more trifibg be^in- 
ningS) had grown rich in America. My wife's relation^ 
ilr. Croft, had not so much, as I was told, when he left 
England. Many passengers, who came over in thje 
same ship with me, had not half so much. Several of 
ahem were, indeed, wretchedly poor. 

Among others, there was an Irishman^ who wa^ 
iLDown by the^aame of Bamy, a contraction^ I believe, 
for Bamaby. As to his surname he could not undertake 
to spell it ; but he assured me there was no better. 
This man, with many of bis relatives^ had come to ^ 
£Dgland| according to their custom^ during harvest 



time, to assist in rcapir.g, because they gab l^if 

than in thtir pwh country. Barny heurd that he 
fhould get still higher wages for labour in Amenca,aiid 
accordingly he, and his two sons, lads of eighteen and 
twen'r^^^^ 

inorta! 1 never saw. We used to hear him ^poB deck, 
continually singing or whistling his Irish tu»e« } and I 
should never Ivave guessed that this man's life had 
been a series of hardships and misfortunes. 

When we wore leaving the ship I saw mm, to my 
irrcat surprise, crying bitterly 5 ^d, upon inq«^™& 
lhat was the Matter, he answered that it was not for 
himself, but for his sons, h«> was grieving, because th^ 
vere to be made Redemfiti(m'men,^Th^i is, thcywcre 
to be bound to work, duritift a certain time, tor the 
captain, or for whoever he pleased, till the money doe 
for their passage should be paid. Though I was some- 
what surprised at anyone's thinking of coming on board 
a vessel without having one farthing in his^pocket, yet 
I could not forbear paying the money for this poor f^l- 
low. He dropped down on the deck upon both bis 
knees as suddenly as if he had been shot, and, iiolding 
up his hands to heaven, prayed, first m Irish, a^d then 
in English, with fervent fluency, that " I and mine 
might never want ; that I might live kmg to reign over 
him ; that success might attend my honour wherever I 
went ; and that I might enjoy for evermore all sorts ot 
, blessings and crowns of glory.** As I had an Enghsli 
prejudice in fevour of silent gratitude, I was rather ^s- 
gustedby all this eloquence ; I turned away abruptly, 
and got into the boat which waited to c^ty me to the 

shore. _j 
As we rowed away I looked at my wife and-child, and 
reproached myself with having indulged in the 
yy of generosity perhaps al'their expense. 

My wif^^d reIation,Mr.Croft, received bette* than 
shd expected, andw^ordc than I hoped. He had th« fiwJfc 
of an acme money-irtaking naan ; his inaniiers wefenrt- 
' thodl^al ; catttioft ms in his eye and' prudence In all 
hi^ moUons. Ifi half hou^ii cOfii^MfiQIi' » 
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convinced me that he deserved the character he had ob- 
tained j of being upright and«xact in all his dealings. 
His ideas were just and ciear^but confined to the objects 
immediately relating to his business i as to his hearty 
he seemed to have no notion of: general philanthropy, 
but to have perfectly learned by rote his duty to hi» 
neighbour. Htf appeared disposed to do charitable 
and ge>od hatured acticms from reason^and no^from feel* 
ing ■; because they were proper^ not merely because 
they were agreeable. I felt that I should respect,but 
never love him ; and that he would never either love at 
respect the, because the virtue which he held in the 
highest veneration was that in wiiich I was most de« 
ficient— punctuality. 

But I will give, as nearly as I can, my first conversa- 
tion with him ; and from that abetter idea of his char- 
acter may be formed than I can afford by any dcscrlp* 
tion. 

I presented to him Mr. Nun's letter of iiHrbductioUf 
and mentioned that my wife had the honour of being 
related to him. He penmed Mr. Nun's letter very 
slowly. I was determined not to leave him in any 
doubt, respecting who and what I was: and I briefly 
told him the particulars of my history. He listened 
with immoveable attention ;und wiml bed &nialied,]ie 
said, < You have not yet told me what your views are in 
Coming to America.' 



* But of course, sai(r he, you cannot have left home 
without forming some plan for the future. May I ask 
ivhat line of life you mean to pursue ?* 

I answered, < that I was undetermined, and meant ta 
be guided by circun^stances.^ 

* Circumstances !' said he. < May I request you to 
explain yourself more fully ? for I do not precisely un<^ 
derstand to what circumstances you allude.' 

I was provoked with the man for being so slow of ap* 
prehension : but, when driven to the necessity of ex« 
plaining, I found that I did net myself understand what 
I meant. 




Jans were not yet fixed.' 
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' I changed my ground ; and, lowering my toi» 
confidence, said that, as I was totally ignorant^ of the 
Country, I should wish to be guided by the advice of 
better informed persons ; and that 1 begged • lea%'e to 
address myself to him,ath»ving had the most auccess- 
ful experience.' , ^ - 

After a considerable pause he repUed, < it was a haa* 
strdoua th'mg to give advice ; but that, as my wife wat 
his relation, and as he held it a duty to assist his rela* 
tions, he should not decUnc giving me~all the advice 
in his power, , 

I bowed, and felt chilled all over by his manner. 

< And not, only my advice,' continued he, < but my 
assistance— in reason/ 

I said, « I was much obliged to him/ 

< Not in the least, young man ; you are not in tiie 
least obliged to me yet, for 1 hate done nothing for 
you/ 

This was true, and not knoi^ing what to say, I was 
ftilent. - . 1. 

« And that which I may be able to do for you mfu* 
ture must depend as mucb upon yourself as upon mn- 
In the first place, before I can give any advice, I must 
know what you are worth in tlie world ?' 

My worth in money, I told him, with a forced smiley 
^5 but very trlting indeed* With some hesitation, I 
named the suni. 

< And you have a wife and child to support said he 
shaking his head. * And your child is too young, and 
your wife too delicate to work. They will be sadbui^ 
thens upon your hands ; these are not the things Tor 
America. Why did you bring them >vith you? But, 
as that is done, and cannot be mended,' continued he^ 

we must make the best of it and support them* You 
say you are ignorant of the country. I must explain ta 
you then, how money is to be made here, and by whocb 
The class of laborers make money readily, if they are 
industrious ; because they have high wages and con* 
Btant employment : artificers and mechamcs,carpenter8, 
•hip-wrights, wlieeKrighis,8miths, bricklayers^masonsi 



get rich here, Yritfaoiit£fficii!t7,fr«nitiie «Km^ ,,,, 
but all these tiimgs are em of tk qoe^cicm U» ^ng^ 
You have head>Dotfaands,Iperceiie. Now tx^r^ 
XB t)ie line of bookmaldng or bookselUn^. ^>«-iz>'7^ in btf^ 
poor profit in this coumiy. Tke nle fop rrTa^^rci^ 
boo|Lris extensire ; and our pmtm are <io«T> ^ "^otj^* 
thing'b7subscriptionhere,inF2ihi?eb'^i:,-^,c4 
York, thej tell me. But Louden is V. t T^ v- ^ % 

good booksclier to thriyc ; andrju oti^* ^t^^tt^ 
doD, where you tell n\e vcu were 2 birkr^^-^r^ ^ i A 

net advise you to h^ye any thisj mor? tc 'wi.^^ 
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selling orbookmakirg. Then ?.5 to b«?r 



our planters, if they are skilfnl ard h r.rix- ^ ~ ^ ^ 

well ; butycu have not capita! sr^ci^nt r= " - ^ ril 
asd build a house : or hire serrn^.ts to do :h c?- - »^ J ^ ^ 
Tfhi Ch you are not you rs cif stffi : h n : .V r-. zs " " ~ -'^ 

1 do not imagine yoo know */? cf ?^kxM. ! r-r^ ^ , '^^^ 
cerns, or couDtry business; nr,d even to o^^t-^^^ 7 ^^^i 
gmdc others, experience is ncces^sry. Th.^ ^ 
back-settler I do not adiise, because you anci - ^^^ *^ * 
are not equal to it. You are not accustomed "^^^^^^"^ ^ i^^ 
alog house, or to feed upon racoons and sq^jx^-^^^^ _^ — ill 
to omit the coi^tant dread, if not imRnaen^ 

bdng burnt in your beds, or scalped by the lxwi*i^" ^ of 
whom you would be suntHinded. Upoii ttx^ 
sec no line of life that proouscs weU for yo^ 
a merchant ; and I see no means ot j^mr ^ ^ 
tm fine without property and wsthoot cn^^ 
going into some established hoine as a clef^ 
1 a good penman and rea^ff Mceo ohUm ti I thi^^^ 
lae V and I presume you have a. srf&cieia V 
book-keeping. Wtthacfc(nety,dMi^Bce, _ 
youmay do well in wa y ; len A jmsf 
^ng a partner, and in a hacrame aci 
hence. This is the way 1 managed, 
by degrees to what you we. It is ttuc , j 
ilrst encumbered with a and ye wig d 
time, 1 married my master^s danghter^ 
great furtherance to TBe ; but^MH ^ 
fovr infciaTiiy Ttlatioo^aadtohe 
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Ifttion of a rich merchant, is next best to not bein^ 
married at all, in your situation. I told you I thought 
it my duty to proffer assistance as well as advice : so 
take tip your abode with me for a fortnight ; in that 
time I shall be able to judge whether you are capable 
of being a clerk ; and if you and I should suit, we will 
talk farther. You understand that I enter into no en- 
gagement, and make no promises ; but shall be glad 
to lodge you and your wife and little boy for a fortnight, 
and it will be your own fault, and must be your own 
loss, if the visit turns out waste of time.-.— I cannot 
stay to talk to you any longer at present,* added he, 
pulling out his watch, ^ for I have business, and busi- 
ness waits for no man. Go back to your inn, for my 
relation, and her little one* We dine at two, pre- 
cisely.' 

I left Mr. Croft's house with a vague indescribable 
feeling of dissatisfaction and disappointment ; but, when 
I arrived at my inn, and repeated ail that had passed to 
my wife, she seemed quite surprised and delighted by 
the civil and friendly manner in which this gentleman 
had behfived. The reception he had given me was 
much warmer than she had expected, and much cool- 
er than I had hoped it would have been. She reaisoned 
the matter with me } but there is no reasoning with 
^imaglnation. 

The fact was, Mr. Croft had destroyed certain vague 
and visionary ideas, that I had indulged, of making, by | 
some unknown means, a rapid fortune in America ; and 
tt) be reduced to real life, and sink into a clerk in a 
merchant's counting-house, was mortificaticm and mis- | 
ery, Lucy, in vain, dwelt upon the advantage of bav- j 
ing found, immediately upon my arrival in Philadelphia, 
a certain mode of employment; and a probability of 
rising to be a partner in one of the first mercantile hous- 
es, if I went on steadily for a few years. I was forced 
to acknowledge that her relation was very good ; that 
I was certainly very fortunate, and that I ought to think 
myself very much obliged to Mr. Croft. But, after a. 
vowing all this, I walked up an4 down the room in mel- 
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vncholy reveriie for a considerable lengtli of time. My 
wife rettiinded me repeatedly that Mr. Croft stfid he 
dined precisely at two o'clock ; that he was a very punc- 
tual than ; that it was a long walk, as I had found it» * 
from the inn to his house : that I had better dress my- 
self for dinner ; and that my clean shirt and cravat were 
ready foe me. ' I still walked up and down the room in 
reverie till my wife was completely ready, had dressed 
the child, and held up my watch before my ^yes to' 
shew me that it wanted but ten minutes of two* I then 
began to dress in the greatest hurry imaginable ; and 
unluckily, as I was pulling on my silk stockings, I tore 
a hole in the leg, or, as my wife expressed it a stitch 
dropped, and I was forced to wait while she repaired 
the evil. Certainly this operation of taking ufi a atitch^ 
as I am instructed to call it, is one of the slowest ope- 
rations in nature ; or rather, one of the most tedious and* 
teazing manoeuvres of art. Though the most willing 
and the most dexterous fingers that ever touched a 
needle were employed in my service, I thought the 
Work would never be finished. 

"At last, I was hoaed and shod, and out we set It 
struck a quarter past two as we left the house ; we 
came to Mr. Croft's in the middle of dinner. He had a 
large company at table : every body was disturbed ; My 
Luey was a stranger td Mrs. Croft, and was to be in- 
troduced ; and nothing could be more awkward and 
embarrassing than our entree and introduction. There, 
-was such compliments and apologies, such changing of 
places, such shiii&ing of chains, and running about of 
servants, that I thought we should never be seated. 

In the midst of the bustle my little chap began to roar 
most horritiy, and to stru^jgle to getaway from a black 
servant, who was helping him up on his chair. The.* 
child's terror at the sudden approach of the negro could 
not be conquered, nor could he by any means be quiet- 
ed. Mrs. Croft, at - Ust, ordered the negro out of the 
room, the roaring ceased, and nothing1)Ut the child's 
sobs were heard for some instants. 
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The gaestswere all «3«Dt, and had ceased eating: 
Mrs. Croft was vexed because thhtg tvas cold ; 

Mr.Croft looking much discomfited^and said not a sylla- 
ble more than was absolutely necessary as master of 
the house. I never eat, or rather I was never at, a more 
disagreeble dinner. I was in pain for Lucy, as well 
as for myself; her colour rose up to her temples. I 
cursed myself a hundred times for not having gone to 
dress in time. . . , 

At length} to my great relief, the cloth was taken a- 
way ; but even when we came to the wine after dinner, 
the cold formality of my host continued unabated, and 
I began to fear, Uiat he had taken an insumaountable 
dislike to meV and that I should lose all the advantages 
of his protection and assistance : advantages which 
rose considerably in my estimation, when I apprehend- 
ed I was upon the point of losing them. 

Soon after dinner, a young gentleman^ of the nameo! 
Hudson joined the company ; his manners and ap- 
pearance were prepossessing ; he was frank and weQ 
bred ; and the effect of his politeness was soon felt, as 
if-by magic, for every body became at their ease : his 
countenance was full of life and fire ; and, though he 
said nothing that shewed remarkable abilities, every 
thing he salid pleased. As soon as he found that I was 
a stranger, he addressed his conversation principally to 
me. I l!ecovered my spirits, exerted myself to entertain 
him, and succeeded. He was delighted to hear the news < 
from England, and especially from London : a citj 
which he said he had an ardent desire to visit. When 
he took leave of me in the evening, he expressed very 
warmly the wish to cultivate my acquamtance; and 
I was the more flattered and obtiged by this civility, be- 
cause I was certain that be knew exactly my situation 
and circumstances, Mrs. Crof^ 'having explained them, 
to liim rery fully even in my hearing. 



CHAPTER Vl! 

The PromUea qf unmerited Patronage are 6anfi' 
ful JD elusions* 

In the course of the ensuing week^ young Mr. Hud- 
son and I saw one another almost everj day ; and ottr 
inutual liking for each other's company increased. He 
introduced me to his father, who had been, a planters 
and, haying made a large fortune, came to reside at 
Philadelphia to enjoy himself, as he said, for the re- 
mainder of his days: He lived in what the sober An^e- 
ricans called a most luxurious and magnificent style. 
The best company in Philadelphia met at lus house ; 
and he delighted particularly in seeing those who had 
conviTial taleYits, and who could supply him with wit 
and gaiety, in which he was rather deficient. 

On my first visit I perceived that his son had boast- 
ed of me as one of the best companions in the world 4 
and I determined to support the character that had 
been given of me: I told two or three good stories, and 
'sung two or three good songs. The company were 
charmed with me ; old Mr. Hudson was particularly 
delighted ; he gave me a pressing general invitation to 
his house, and most of the principal guests followed his 
example. I was not a little elated by this success. 
Mr. Croft was with me at this enterudnment ; and I own 
I was peculiarly gratified by feeling that I at once be- 
came conspicuous by my talents, in a company where 
he -was apparently of no consequence, notwithstanding 
stU his wealth and prudence. 

As we went home together, he said to me very grave- 
iy) ' I would not advise you, Mr. Basil Lowe, to accept 
of all these invitations ; nor to connect yourself inti- 
niately with young Hudson. The society at Mr. Hud- 
son's is Very well for those who have made a fortune^ 
^nd want to spend it ; but for those who have a fortune 
to make, in my opinion, it is not only useless but dan^ 
gerous.* 
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I was in no humour, at this moment} to profit by this 
sober advice ; especially as I £Emded it might be dictat- 
ed, in some degree, by envy of my superior talents and 
accomplishments. My wife, however^ supported lut 
advice bv many excellent and kind arguments. She 
observed that these people, who invited me to their 
houses as a good companionjfollow)s4 merely tbeir own 
pleasure, and would never be of any real advanitage to 
' jn^ ; that Mr. Croft, on the contrary, shewed, from the 
.first lu)ur when I applied to him, a desire to serve.me ; 
that he had pointed out the means of est^Uisluing my- 
self ; and that in the advice he gave me, he could be 
actuated only by a wish to be of use to me ; thdt it was 
more reasonable to suspect him of despising than of 
envying talents, which were not directed to^the grand 
object of gaining money. 

Good sense, from the lips of a woman whom a man 
loves, has a mighty efifect upon the understanding, es« 
pecially ifhe sincerely believes that the woman has xie de- 
fiirc to rule. This was my sin^uli^r case. 1 promised 
Lucy I would refuse all invitadons for the ensuing fort- 
iu^ht,and devote myself to whatever business Mr.Crofi 
znight devise.. No one could be more assiduous than I 
was for ten days ; and I perceived that Mr. Croft, , 
though it was not his custom to praise, was well satia- 
ted with my diligence. Unluckily, on the eleventh 
day, I put off in the naoming making out an invoice, 
whiph he left for me to do ; and I was persuaded to go. 
out in the evening widi young Mr. Hudson. I had ex- 
pressed, in conversation with him,some curiosity about 
the American/ro^ concerts ; of which I had read, in 
modem books of travels, extraordinary accounts.^ Mr. 

* I confess the ^jstfirog concert I heard m America was bo nmch be- 
ywad any tfain^I could conceive of the powers of these moncians, ths^ 1 
•wiiBtnily astonished. This peiformanoe -wwalJrtseOfWoA took place on 
the night ofthe 18th i^pril, in a large swampy where there i^ere at least 
ten thousand performen: and I really believe not two eaaeUy in the aame 
pitch. •»**##•#•• Ihave ^een since informed ii^r ad mmaiait 
whoresided many years in this coimtx^, and made this qpecies of musie 
his peculiar study, that on these occasions the tnbU ia perfonned by the 
treefro|B,ihetmaneBt ai«d,iiiost beautiful species : they a« always tfa« 
•ame colour asthe bark of the tree thev inhabit^ and their note |i not oa- 
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Hudsba persuaded me to acconlpany him to a swamp, 
at some miles distance from Philadelphia, to hear^ 
one of these concerts. The performance lasted some 
time, and it was late before we returned to town: I went 
to bed tired, and waked in the morning with a cold, 
ivhich I had caught by standing so long in the swamp. 
I lay an hour after I was called, in hopes of getting rid 
of my cold : when I was at last up and dressed, I re- 
collected my invoice, and resolved to do it the first 
thing after breakfast, but unluckily I put it off till I had 
looked for some lines in Homer's Battle of the Frog» 
and Mice." There was no Homer, as you may guess 
in Mr.Croft's house, and I went to a booksellers to bor^ 
row one : he had Pope^s Iliad and Odjrssey, but no bat-> 
tie of the Frogs and Mice. I walked over half the town 
in search of it ; at length I fo^md it, and was'retumingi 
in triumph, with Homer in each pocket, when at the 
door of Mr. Croft's house I found half a dozen porters, 
•with heavy loads upon their backs. 

« Where are you going my good fellows,' said I. • 

< To the quay, Sir, with the cargo for the. Betsey/ ' 

< My God I' cried I, * Stop. — ^Can't you stop aminute. 
I thought the Betsey waa not to sail till tormorrow* 
Stop one minute.' 

< No, Sir,' swd they, « that we cant ; for the cap- 
tsdn bade us make what haste we could to the quay to 
load her.* 

I ran into the house ; the captain of the Betsey was 
bawling in the hall, with his hat on the back of his head ; 
Mr. Croft on the landing place of the warehbuse stairs 
with open letters in his hand, and two or three of the 
under clerks were running different ways with peni ia 
their mouths* 

like the chirp of a cricket ; the next in size is our amnter^tenoTy tbey have 
a note resembling the setting of a saw. A still lai^r species sing tenor t and 
the under-fort h supported b^ the boU-lrogs, which are asparge as a man't 
Ibot, umI bellow out the bats in a tone as loud and sonorous as the animaf 
from which thef take their nameJ^'^Exiracl of a letterfrom PldUuklpkia^ 
vide, Travels in the^Uniied States of Aiaerieaf by WiUiamPHeiti— 
toA^Si-Ptt^iCkwchrYaird. 
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< Mr. Basil ! the inToice exclaiflied all the clerics at 
once, the moment I made my appearance. 

< Mr. Basil Lowei the invoice, and the copy if you 
please,* repeated Mr. Croft. We have sent three 
messengers after you. Very extraordinary to go out at 
this time of day, and not even to leave word where you 
were to he found. Here's the captain ofthe Betsey has 
been waiting this half hour for the invoice. Well, Sir 1 
Will you go for it now ? And at the .same time bring 
me the copy, to inclose in this letter to our coirespon- 
lient by post.' 

I stood petrified.*'— < Sir, the invoice, Sir !<— Crood ' 
Heavens ! I forgot it entirely.' 

* You remember it now, Sir I suppose. Keep your < 
apologies till we have Hesure. The invdces if^ you 
please.' 

< The invoices 1 My€rod, Sir 1 1 beg ten thousand 
pardons ! They are not drawn out.' 

* Not drawn out.~Impossible i' said Mr. Croft. 

* Then I'm off !' cried the captain with a tremen- 
dous oath. I can't wait another tide for any clerk 
breathing. 

^ Send back the porters, Captain, if you please,' said 
Mr. Croft, coolly. < The whole cargo must be un* 
packed: I took it for granted, Mr. Basil, that you had « 
drawn th^ invoice according to order, yesterday mom* < 
ing ; and of course the goods were packed in the eve- j 
ning.^ — I was certainly wrong in taking it for granted 
that you would be punctu^. A man of business should 1 
take nothing for granted. This is a thmg that will not | 
occur to me agidn as long as I live.' 

I poured forth expressions of contrition ; but appa- 
rently unmoved by them, and without anger or impa- 
tience in his manner, he turned from me as soon as the 
porters came back with the goods, and ordered them 
all to be unpacked and replaced in the warehouse. I ^ 
was truly concerned. I 

« I belieye you spent your evening yesterday with 
young Mr. Hudson !' said hei nbtur&ing to. me« 
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« Yes, Sir*— I am skicerely sorr y « 

< Sorrow, in these cases, does no good. Sir / inter- 
rupted he. ( I thought I had s«ifixciendy warned yod 
of the danger of forming that intimacy. Midnight ca» 
rouses will not do for men ^ busipesft/ 

< Carousing, Sir i* said I. < Gi?e me leave to assure 
you that we were not carousing. We were only at » 
frog concert* 

Mr. Croftb who had at least suppressed his disple^s<- 
lire till now, looked absolutely angry ; he thought I 
was makin|; a joke of him. When I convinced him 
that I was m earnest, he changed from aqger to astern- 
ishment, with a large mixture of contempt in his nasal 
muscles. 

< A frog concert I' repeated he. < And is it pc^sible 
that any man could neglect an invoice merely to go to 
hear a parcel ci frogs croaking in a swamp I ^r, yoi^ 
will never do in a mercantile house.' He walked off* 
to the ware house* and left me half mortified and' half 
provoked. 

From this time forward all hopes of Mr. Croft*» 
friendship were at anend.~He was coldly civil tame 
during the remaining few days of the fortsiight that we 
staid in his house. He took the tirouble, however 
of looking out for a cheap -and tolerably comfortable 
lodging for my wife and boy ; the rent of which he de- 
sired to pay for his relation, he said, as long as I should 
remain in Philadelphia, or till I should find myself ia 
some eligible situatikm. He seemed pleased with Lu- 
cy, and said she was a very properly conducted, well- 
^sposed, prudent young woman, whom he was not 
sshamed to own for a cousin. He repeated, at partiitgf 
that he should be hapj^ to afford me every assistsmce 
in rcaeon^ towards pursuing any feasible plan of advanc- 
ing myself .; but it was his deeidied opinion that I could 
never succeed in a mercantile iine. 
I never liked Mr. CroCt; he was much too punctual, 
' too much of an automaton, for me but I should have 
felt more regret at leaning ium and losing his friend* 
«hq>, aadt^ould kK.ve €xp»8seitimxreci^^3ade.^r his 
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kindness to Lucy and my boy, if my head had not at itie 
time been full of young Hudson. He professed ttirn 
urarniest regard for me ; congratulated me on getting 
freed from old Croft's mercantile clutches, and assured 
me, that such a man as I was could not ^1 to succeed 
in the world by my own talents and the assistance of 
friends and good connexions. 

I was now almost every day at his father's house, in 
eompany with- numbers of rich and gay people, who 
were Mmy/rienda. I was the life of society^ was in* 
Tited every where, and accepted every invitadon, be- 
cause I could not offend Mi'. Hudson^a intimate acquaint- 
ance. 

From day to day, from week to week, from month to 
month, I went on in this style,! was old Hudson's gnnd 
favorite, and every body told me he could do any thing 
he pleased for me. I had formed a scheme, a bold 
scheme of obtaining from government a large tract of 
territory in the ceded lands of Louisiana, and of collect- 
ing a subscription in Philadelphia, among myjriendu^ 
to make a settlement there, the subscribers to be paid 
by instalments, so much the first year, so much the 
second, and so onward, till the whole should be liqui- 
dated. I was to collect hands from the next ships which 
were expected to be full of emigrants from Ireland and 
Scotland. I had soon a long list of subscribers^ who 
gave me their names always after dinner, or after sup- 
per. Old Hudson wrote his name at the head of the 
list, with an ostentatiously large sum opposite to zt^ 

As nothing could be done till the ensuing spring, 
when the ships were exjiected, I spent my time in the 
same convivial manner. The spring came but there 
was no answer obtained from government respecting 
the ceded territory, and a delay of a few months was 
necessary. *Mr. Hudson, the father, was the person 
who had undertaken to apply for the grant; and he 
spoke always of the scheme, and of his own power? of 
^ carrying it into effect, m the most confident manner. 
From hh conversation any body would have suppos- 
ed that the mines of Peru were upon his plantation ^ 
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and thAt,incompariBon with his, the infiiience of the 
president of the United States was nothing. I was a 
full twelve month before I was convinced that he was 
a boaster and vJdbtUiat ; and I was another twelvemonth 
before I could persuade myself that he was one of 
the mp3t selfish, indolent;, sind obstinate of human be* 
ings. He was delighted to have me always at bis table 
to entertain him and his guests, but he had not the 
slightest real regard for me, or care fpr my interests^ 
He would talk to me as long as I pleased of his posses- 
sions, and his improvements, and his wonderful crops ; 
but the moment 1 touched upon any of my own affairs 
he would begin to yawn, throw himself upon a sofa, and 
seem going to sleep. Whenever I mentioned his sub* 
scription, he would say with a frown^" We will talk, 
of that, Basil, to-morrow*' 

Of my whole list of subscribers not above four ever 
paid a shilling into my hands ; their excuse always was^ 
, — > When ^venunent has given an answer abcmt the 
ceded territory we will pay the subscriptions / and the 
answer of government always was-— ^ When the sub- 
scriptions are paid we will make out a grant of the land.'^ 
I was £sguated and out^f spirits^ but I thought all my 
chance was to persevere, and to keep my friends ia 
good humor, so that I was continually under the neces- 
sity of appearing the same jovial companion, laughing^ 
singing, and drinking^ wheh Heaven knows, my heart 
was heavy enough. 

At the end of the second year of promises, delays and 
disappointments, my Lucy, who had always foretold how 
things would turn out, urged me to withdraw myself 
from this idle society, to give up my scheme, and ta. 
take the management of a small plantation in conjunct 
tion with the brother of Mr. Crc^t* Hisr^rd for my 
wife, who had won much upon this family by her ex-^ 
cellent conduct, induced him to make me this offer ; 
but I considered so long,andhesitatedsomuch,wheth-^ 
er I should accept of this proposal) that thp time Sot 
accepting it passed away* 
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I had still hopes that mj friend, young Hudsoxjir 
would enable me to cany my grand project into execu- 
tion ; he had a considerable plantation in Jamaica, left 
to him by his grandfather on the mother's side ; he was 
to be of age, and to take possession of it the' ensuing 
year, and he proposed to sell it, and to apply some of th» 
purchase money to our scheme, of the success of 
which he had as sanguine expectations as I had my- 
self. He was of a most enthusiastic generous temper. 
I had obtained the greatest influence over htm, and I am 
convinced at this time, there was nothing in the world 
be would notjiave sacrificed for my sake. All that b» 
required of me vms to be his constant companion. He 
was extravagantly fond of field sports ; and, though a 
Londoner, I was a good huntsman, a good shot, and a 
good angler ; for, duung the time I was courting Lu- 
cy, I found it necessary to make myself a sportsman to 
win the favor of her brothers. With these accom- 
plishments my hold Upon the esteem and affections of 
my friend was all powerful. Every day in Uie season 
we went out hunting, or shooting, or fishing together t 
then, in the winter time, we had rarious employments, 
1 mean various excuses for idleness. Hudson was a 
great skaiter, and he had infinite diversion in teaching 
me to skait at the hazard of my skull. He was also to 
initiate me in the American pastime of aUighmg^ or 
sledging. Many a desperately cold winter's day I have 
submitted to be driven in his sledge, when I would 
much rather, I own, have been safe and snug by my 
own fire side, with my wife. 

Poor Lucy spent her time in a disagreeable and mel- 
ancholy way during these three years ; for, while I 
was out almost every day and all day long, she was alone 
in her lodgings for numberless hours. She nerer re- 
pined, but always receiyed me' with a good-humored 
countenance when I came home ; even after sitting up 
half iht night to wait for my return from Hudson's 
suppers. It grieved me to the heart to see her thus 
seemingly deserted ; but I comforted myself with the 
reflection that this way of life would last but tw a short 
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time ; that my friend would^soon be of age and able to 
fulfil all his promises ; and that we should then all live 
together in happiness. I assured Lucy that the pres- 
ent idle, if not dissipated manner in which I spent my 
days was not agreeable to my taste ; that I was often 
extremely melanclioly) even when I was forced to ap- 
pear in the highest spirits ; a^d that I often longed to 
be quietly with her when I was obliged to sacrifice my 
time to friendship. 

It would have been impossible that she and my child 
could have subsisted all this time independently) but 
for her steadiness and exertions. She would not ac- 
cept of any pecuniary assistance except from her rela* 
tioni Mr. Croft, who had regularly paid the rent of her 
lodgings. She undertook to teach some young ladies^ 
whom Mrs. Croft introduced to her, various kinds of 
fine needle-work, iii which she excelled ; and for this 
she was well paid. I know that she never cost me 
one farthing, during the three years and three months 
that we lived in Philadelphia. But even for this I do 
not give her so much credit as for her sweet temper, 
during these trials, and her great forbearance in never 
reproaching or disputing with me. Many wives, who 
are called excellent managers, make their husbands 
pay ten-fold in suffering what they save in money. 
This was not my Lucy's way ; and therefore, with my 
esteem and respect, she ever had my fondest affections. 
I was in hopes that the hour was just coming when I 
should be able to prove this to her, and when we should 
no longer be doomed to spend our d^ys asunder. But 
aJas ! her judgment was better than mine. 

My friend Hudson was now within six weeks of being 
of age, whenjunfortunatcly there arrived in Philadelphia 
ft company of players from England. Hudson, who waa 
eager for every thing that had the name of pleasure , 
insisted upon my going with him to their first repre- 
mentation. Among the actresses there was a girl of the 
name of Marion, who seemed to be ordinary enough» 
just fit for a company of strolling players, but she danc- 
ed passably well^ and danced a great deal between the 
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acts that nieht. Hudson clapped bis hands dll I was 
quite out of patience. He was in raptures ; and the 
more I depreciated, the more he extolled the girl. I 
wished her in Nova Zembla» for I saw he was falling in 
love with her, and had a kind of preseodment of all that 
was to follow. To tell the matter briefly, for what sig<» 
nifies dwelling upon past misfortunes, the more young 
Hudson's passion increased for this dancing girl the 
more.his friendship for me declined, for I had frequent 
arguments with him upon the subject,anddid all I could 
to open his eyes. I saw that the damsel had art, that 
she knew the extent of her power, and that she Would 
draw her infatuated lover in to marry her. He was 
headstrong and violent in all his passions ; he quarrelled 
with me, carried the girl off to Jaipalca, married her the 
day he was of age, and settled upon his plantation. 
There was m end of all my hopes about the ceded ter- 
ritory. , 

Lucy, who was always my resource in misfortune, 
comforted me by saying I had done my duty in comba- 
ting my friend's folly at the expense of my own interest; 
and that, though he had qilarrelled with me, she loved 
me the better for it. All things considered, I would 
iK>t have exchanged feelings and situations with him. 

Reflecting upon my own history and character,! have 
often thought it a pity that, with certain good qualities^ 
and I will add talents, which deserved a better fate, I 
should have never succeeded in any thing I attempted, 
because I could not conquer one seemingly slight defect 
in my disposition, which had grown into a habit. Tho- 
roughly determined by Lucy*s advice to write to Mr. 
Croft, to request he'Vould give me another triiil, I put 
off sending the letter till the next day ; and that very 
morning Mr. Croft set off on a journey to a distant part 
of the country, ta see a daughter who Was newly mar- 
ried. 

I was vexed, and, fW>m 'a want of something better 
to do, went out .a shooting, to get rid of disagreeably 
thoughts* I shot several pheasants, and when I cslme 
home carried them, as was my custotn, to old Mr. Hud- 
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B0a*8 kitchen^ and gave them to the cook. I happened 
to stay in the kitchen to feed a favourite dog, while th« 
cook was preparing the birds I had brought. I observ- 
ed in the crops of one of the pheasants, some bright 
green. lea ves,and some buds^which I suspepted to be the 
leaves and buds of the Kalmia Latifolia, a poisonous 
shrub. I was not quite certain, for I had almost for- 
gotten the little boiany which I knew before I went to 
China, t took the leaves home with mo, to examine 
them at leisure, and to compare them witli the botanic" 
al description ; and I begged that the cook would not 
dress the birds till she saw or heard from me again. I 
promised to see her, or send to her, the next day. But 
the next day, when I went to the library to look into a 
book of botany, my attention was caught by some new 
reviews, which were just arrived from London. I put 
oif the examination of the Kalmia Lati/olia uW the day 
after. To^morrow^ said I, will do just as well, for I 
know the cook will not dress the pheasants to-day : old 
Hudson does not like them till they have been kept a 
day or two. 

To-morrow came^ and the leaves were forgotten till 
evening, when I saw them lying on the table and put 
them out of the way, lest my little boy should find and 
eat them. I was sorry that I had not examined them 
this day, but I satisfied myself in the same way as I had 
done before : to-morrow will do as well : the cook will 
not dress the pheasants to-day : old Hudson thinks thenl 
the better for being kept two or three days. 

To-morrow came ; but, as the leaves of the JCaimia 
Latifolia were out of my sight, they went out of my 
mind. I was invited to an entcruinment this day at the 
Mayor's : there was a large company, and after dinner I 
was called upon, as usual, for a song : die favourite 
song of 

** Dance and sing, Time^i on the wing, 
**• life never knows retura of epring, 

when a gentleman came in, pale and breathless, to tell 
us that Mr. Hudson and three gentlemen, who had 
Vol. II. Y' 
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been dining with him, were atiddenljr seized with ccm- 
vnlsiona after eating of a pheasant, and that they were 
not expected to liye > My blood ran cold^I exclaim- 
ed— < My God ! I am answerable for this/ On my 
making this exclamation, there was immediate silence 
in the room ; and every eye turned upon me with as- 
tonishment and horror. I fell back in my chair, and 
what passed afterward I know not ; but when I came 
to myself, I found two men in tlie room with me, who 
were set to guard me. The bottles and glasses were 
still fapon the table, but the company had ail dispersed ; 
and the Mayor, as my guards informed me, was gcme 
to Mr. Hudson's to take his dying deposition. 

In this instance as in all cases of sudden alarm, re- 
port had exaggerated the evil : Mr. Hndson, though 
extremely ill, was not dying ; his three guests, after 
some hours illness, were perfectly recovered. Mr. Hud- 
son, who had eaten the most plentifully of the pheasant, 
was not himself i as he said, for two days ; the third day 
he was able to see company at dinner as usual, and my 
mind was relieved from an insupportable state of anx- 
iety. 

Upon examination the mayor was convinced that I 
was perfectly innocent ; the cook told the exact truth, 
blamed herself for not sending to me before she dress- 
ed the birds, but said that she concluded I had found the 
leaves I took home were harmless, as I never came to 
tell her the contrary. 

I was liberated, and went home to my wife. She 
clasped me in her arms, but could not articulate a syl- 
lable. By her joy at seeing me again, she left me to 
judge of what she must have suffered during this ter- 
rible interval. 

For some time after this unfortunate accident hap- 
pened, it continued to be the subject of general conver- 
sation in Philadelphia. The story was told a thousand 
different ways, and the comments upon it were in va- 
rious ways injurious to me. Some blamed me, for 
what indeed I .deserved to be most severely blamed, 
my delaying one hour to examine the leaves found iU 
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the crop of the pheasant ; others a^ected to think it 
absolutely imposBihle that any human bein^ could be 
so dilatory, or negligent, where the lives of fellow-crea- 
tures and Jriend^j and friends by whom I had been 
treated with the utmost hospitality for year^ were con- 
cerned. Others, still more malicious, hinted thati 
though I had been favored by the mayor, and perhaps 
by the goodness of poor Mr. Hudson, there must be 
something more than had come to light in the business ; 
and some boldly pronounced that the story of the 
leaves of the JKalmia LatifoHa was a mere bUnd ; for 
that the pheasant could not have been poisoned by such 
means.* . 

That a motive might not be wanting for the crime, 
it was whispered that old Mr. Hudson had talked of 
leaving me a considerable legacy ,which I was impatient 
to touch, that I might carry my adventuring schemes 
into execution. I was astonished as much as shocked 
at the sudden alteration in the manners of all my ac- 
quaintance. The tide of popularity changed, and I was 
deserted. That those who had lived with me so l(M>g 
in convivial intimacy, that those who had courted, ad* 
mired, flattered me, those who had so often professed 
themselves my friends, could suddenly, without the 
slightest probability ,believe me capablepf the most hor» 
rible crime, appearedto me scarcely credible. Inrealityt 
many would not give themselves the trouble to ihink 
about the matter, but were glad of a pretence to shake 
off the acquaintance of a man -of whose stories and 
songs they began^o be weary ; and who had put their 
names to a subscription, which they did not wish to be 
called upon to pay. Snth is the world I Such is the 

• ^ In the severe winter ofthe years 1790 and 1791, there s^peai>ed i9 

be such unequivocal reasons for believing that several persons, in Philadel^ 
phia, had died in consequence of their eating pheasants, in whose crops the 
leaves and buds of the Kalmia Laiijblia were found, that the Mayor of the 
city thought It prudent and his duty to warn the people against the use of 
this bird, by a public proclamation. I know that by manjr persons, espe- 
cially by some lovers of pheasants flesh, the circumstance just mentfoned 
was supposed to be destitute of foundation : but the foundation was a solid 
one." 

Vide a paper by B. Smith Barton, M. D. American Transactions, v. 5U 



f&te of all ^ootf /r//of9i, and excellent bottle compair- 
ions ! Certain to be deserted, by their dear friends, at 
the least reverse of fortune. 



CHAPTER VIL 
Moral Hahiu seldom changed by Change Fortune, 

Mt situation in Philadelphia was now so disagreea* 
ble,and my disgust and indignation were so great, that 
I determined to quit the country. My real friend, Mr. 
Croft, was absent ail this time from town. I am sure, 
if he had been at home, he would have done ,me jus* 
tice ; for, though he never liked me, he was a jusi siow- 
ludging man, who would not haTe been run away with 
by the hurry of popular prejudice. I hadt>ther reaaona 
for regretting his absence i I could not conveniently 
quit America without money, and he was the- only per- 
son to whom I would or could apply for assisbnce.^ 
We had not many debt8> for which I must thank my 
excellent wife ; but, when every thing, to the last far- 
thing was paidy I was obliged to sell my watch and 
some trinkets, to get money for our voyage. I was not 
accustomed to such things, end I was ashamed to go to 
the pawnbroker's, lest I should be met and recognised 
by some of my friends. I wrapped myself up in an old 
surtout,and slouched my hat over my face. 

As I was crossing the qua^, I met a party of gentle- 
men walking arm in. arm. i squeezed past them, but 
one stopped to look after me ; and, though I turned 
down another street to escape him, he dodged me un- 
perceiVed. Just as I came out of the pawnbroker's 
shop, I saw him posted opposite to me : I brushed by ; 
I could with pleasure have knocked hini^.down for his 
impertinence. By the time that I had reached the cor- 
ner of the street, I heard a child calling after me. I 
stopped, and a little boy put into my hands my watch» 
saying, * Sir, the gentleman says you left your watch 
and these thing-embobs by mistake' 



^ What gentleman V 

< I don't know^but he was one that said I looked like 
an honest chap, and he'd trust me to run and give you 
the watch. He is dressed in a blue coat. He went to- 
ward the quay. That's all I know.' 

On opening the paper of trinkets, I found a card 
with these words : 

" JJorwy— with kind thanks.'* 

Barny I Poor Bamy ! The Irishman whose passage I 
paid coming to America three years ago. Is it possible I 

I ran after him the wsfy which the child directed,, 
and was so fortunate as just to catch a glimpse of the 
«kirt g£ his eoat as he went into a neat good-looking 
house. I walked up and down some time, expecting 
him to come qut again ; for I could not suppose that it 
belonged to Barny. I asked a grocer, who was leaning 
over his hatch door, if he knew who lived in the next 
house ? 

< An Irish gentleman, of the name of O'Grady/ 

* And* his Christian name ?' 

« Here it is on my books, Sir, Bamaby O'Grady.* 
I knocked at Mr. O 'Grady's door, and made my way 
into the parlour, where I found him, his two sons, and 
his wife, sitting very sociably at tea.. He and the two^ 
young men rose immediately, to set me a chair. 

• You are welcome, kindly welcome, 'Sir,' said he.. 
« This is an honour I never expected any way. Be 
pleased to take the seat near the fire. 'T would be hard 
indeed if you would* not have the best seat that's to be 
had in this house, where we none of us never should 
have' sat, nor had seats to sit upon, but for you.' % 

The sons pulled ofF my shabby great coat, and took 
away my hat, and the wife made up the fire. There was 
something in their manner, altogether, whiph touched 
me so much that it was with difiicuhy I could keep my«^ 
self from bursting into tears. They saw this, and Bar- 
ny (for I shdll never call him any thing efse) as he 
thought that I shoul4 like better to hear of public tt£^ 
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fairs than to speak of my own, began to ask hia sons if 
they had 9een the day*Mp2i^m^dyfh9Li news there vas ? 

As soon as I could command my voice, I congratu- 
lated this family on thc^ happy situation in which I 
found them ; and asked by what lucky accidents they 
had succeeded so well I 

« The luckiest accident ever hafifiened me before or 
since I came to America,' said Bkmy„ < was being on 
board the same vessel with such a man as yoy. If you 
had not given me the first lift, I had been down for 
good and all, and trampled under foot long and long 
ago. But, after that first lift, all was as easy as life^ 
My two sons here were not Uken from me^God bless 
you ! for I never can bless you^ enough for that. The ^ 
lads were left to work for me and with me ; and we 
never parted, hand or heart, but just kept working oa 
together, and put all our earnings, as fast as we got 
them, into the hands of that good woman, and lived 
hard at first, as we were bred and bom to do, thanks 
be to Heaven ! Then we swore against drink of all 
sorts entirely. And as I had occasionally served the ^ 
masons, when I lived a labouring man in the county of 
Dublin, and knew something of that business, why, 
whatever I knew I made the mosf of, and a trowel felt 
ho ways strange to me ; so I went to work, and had 
higher wages at first than I deserved. The same ' 
with the two boys : one was as much of a blacksmith as 
would shoe a horse ; and t'other a bit of a carpenter f 
and the one got plenty of work in the forges^ and ' 
t'other in the dock yards, as a ship-carpenter. So ear* 
ly and. late, morning and evening, we were all at work, 
and j u&t went this way strugglingieven on for a twelve- 
month, and found, with the high wages and constant 
employ we had met, that we we re getting greatly better 
in the world. Besides, the wife waa not idle. When 
a girl, she had seen baking, and had ahrays a good no- 
tion of it, and just ti*ied her hand upon it now, and 
found the loaves went down with the customers, and 
the customer&coming faster and faster for thexa ; and 
^s was a great help. TheaJ grew master mason^ and j 
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had my men under me, and took a house to build by 
the job, and that did ; and, then on to another and 
another, and after building many for the neighbours, 
'twas fit and my turn, I thought, to build one for my- 
aelf, which I did out of theirs, without wronging them 
of>a penny. And the boys grew master-meh, in their 
line ; and when they got good coats, nobody could 
say against them) for they had come Csiirly by them, and 
became them well perhaps for that rason. So, not to 
be tiring you too much, we went on from good to bet- 
ter, and from better to best ; and if it pleased God to 
question mc how it was we got on so well in the 
world, I should answer. Upon my conscience, my- 
self does not know ; except it be that we nerer made 
Saint-Monday,* nor never put off till the morrow what 
we could do the day.' 

V I believe I sighed deeply at this observation,notwith- 
standing the comic phraseology in which it was e3c« 
pressed. 

< But all this is no rule for a gentleman born,'pursued 
the good-natured Bamy, in answer, I suppose to the 
sigh which I uttered : ^ nor is it any disparagement to 
him if he has not done as well in a place like America, 
where he had not the means ; not being used to brick- 
laying, and slaving with his hands, and striving as we 
did. Would it be too much liberty to ask you to drink 
a cup of tea, and to taste a slice of my good woman's 
bread and butter ? And happy the day we see you eat- 
ing it»and only wish we could serve you in any way 
whatsoever.' 

I verily believe the generous fellow forgot, at this in- 
8tant,that he had redeemed my watch and wite's trinkets.. 
He would not let me thank him as much as I wished, 
but kept pressing upon me fresh offers of service. When 
he found I was going to leave America, he asked what 
Tessel we should go in ? I was really afraid to tell him, 

* SaitU-Monday or Saint CrispiiL It . is a custom in Ireland, among 
choemakers^ if they intoxicate thenuBelVes on Sunday, to do no work oh 
BSonday ; and Ibis tiiey caU makiM a Saint-Monday, or keeping St Cris- 
un*8 day. Many ba^e adopted this nUy cuetom from the example of tbt 
tboemaken. 
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leatbeshouldattempttopay for mf passage. But fof 
this he had, as I afterward founds too much delicacy of 
sentiment. He discovered, by questionings the captains, 
in what ship we ,were to sail ; and, when we went on 
board, we found him and his sons there to take leave of 
us, which they did in the most affectionate manner f 
and, after they were gone, we found, in the state cabin, 
directed to me, every thing that could be useful or 
agreeable to us as sea stores for a long voyage. 

How I wronged this man, when I thought his expres- 
sions of gratitude were not sincere, because they were 
not made exactly in the mode and with the accent of 
my own countrymen* I little thought that Bamy auid 
his sons would be the only persons who would bid us a 
friendly adieu when we weire to leave America. 

We had not exhausted our bountiful pft>vi8ioo of sea-^ 
stores when we were set ashore in England. Wc 
landed at Liverpool ; and I cannot describe the melan-^ 
choly feelings with which I sat down, in the little 
back parlour of the inn, to count my mraiey, and to 
calculate whether we had enough to carry us to Lon- 
don. Is this, thought I, as I looked at the few guineas 
and shillings spread on the table— Is this all I h^e in 
this world I I, my wife, and child ! And is this the end 
of three years absence from my native country ? As tliie 
negtoes say of a fool who takes a voyage in vain, I am 
come back "wM Utile more than the hair uftonmy head** 
Is this the end of all my hopes, and all my talents I 
What will become of my wife and child J I ought to in» 
sist upon her going home to her friends, that she mqjr 
at least have the nece^aries and comforts of life^ ^ I 
am able to maintain her. 

The tears started froiti my eyes ; they fell upon aa 
old newspaper,^ \vhich lay upon the table uiider my el- 
bow. I took it up to hide my face from Lucy and my 
childy who just then came into the room ; and, as I read^ 
without well knowing what, I came among the adver«^ 
tisements to my own name. 
^ If Mr. Basil Lowe, ofc his heir, will q)ply to Mr- 
Gregory, attorney, No. 34, CecU-street, he wiU 
«of something to, his advantage." * 
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I started up, with an exclamation of joy, wiped my 
tears from the newspaper, put it into Lucy's hand,point* 
ed to the advertisement, and ran to take places in the 
London coach for the next morning. Upon this occa* 
«ion, I certainly did not delay. Nor did I, when we 
arrived in London, put off one moment going to Mr. 
Gregory, No. 34, Cecil-street. 

Upon application to him, 1 was informed, that a very 
distant relation of mine, a rich miser, had just died, and 
'had left his accumulated treasures to me, because I 
"wad the only one of his relations who had never cost 
him a single farthing." Other men have to conoi^Mn 
of their ill fortune, perhaps with justice ; and this is » 
great satis&ction, which I have never enjoyed : for 1 
must acknowledge that all my disasters have arisen from 
my own folly. Fortune has been uncommonly favour* 
able to me. Without any merit of my own, or rather, 
as it appeared, in consequence of my negligent habits^ 
'which prevented me from visiting a rich relation, I was 
suddenly raised from the lowest state of pecuniary dis- 
tress to the height of affiuent prosperity. 

I took possession of a handsome house in an agreea* 
ble part of the town, and enjoyed the delight of sharing 
all the comforts and luxuries which wealth could pro- 
cure, with the excellent woman who had been my sup-^ 
port in adversity. I must do myself the justice to ob- 
^rve, that I did not become dissipated or extravagant ; 
affection and gratitude to myLucy filled my whole minci 
and preserved me from the faults incident to those who 
rise suddenly from poverty to wealth. . I did not forget 
tay good friend, Mr.Nun, who had relieved me former*- 
]y from prison; of course I paid the debt^ whiph he had 
forgiven, and lost no opportunity of shewing him kind* 
ness and gratitude. . 

I was now placed in a situation where the best parta 
of my character appeared to advantage, and where the 
grand defect of my disposition was not apparently of any 
consequence. T was not now obliged, like a man of bu« 
siness, tobe punctual ; and delay in mere engagements 
of pleasur^i was a trifling pffencciand a n^atter of rail« 
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levy among mj acquaintance. My talents in conversa- 
tion were admired, and, if I postponed letter writing,my 
correspondents only tormented me a little with polite 
remonstrances. I was conscious that I was not cured 
of my faults ; but I rejoiced that I was not now obliged 
to refprm, or in any danger of involving those I loved 
in distress, by my negligence. 

For one year I was happy, and flattered myself that I 
Ad not waste my time ; for, at my leisure, I read with 
attention all the ancient and modem works upon educa- 
tion* I resolved to select £rom them what a^^ared 
judicious and practicable ; and so to form, from 
the beauties of each, a perfect system for the advantage 
of my son. He was my only child ; he had lived with 
me eighteen months in prison ; he was the darling of 
bis mother, whom I adored,and he was thought to be in 
mind and person a striking resemblance of myself.—— 
How many reasims had I to love him I— •! doated upon 
the child. He certainly ^il^ed great quickness of in- 
tellect, and gave affair jijrpnttsie of > talents as could be 
expected at his age. I formc^r^apes of his future ex- 
cellence and success ih^the^rld, as sanguine as 0iose 
which my poor fath^ had «VarIy formed of mine. I de- 
termined to watch carefully over his temper, and to 
guard him particularly against that habit of procrasti- 
nation, which had been the bane of my life. 

One day, while I was alone in my study, leaning on 
my elbow, and meditatiog upon the system of education 
which I designed for my son, my wife came to me and 
said, <My dear, I have just heard from our friend, Mr. 
Nun, a circumstance that alarms me a good deal. You 
know little Harry Nun was inoculated at the same time 
with our Basil, and by the same person. Mrs. Nun, 
and all the family, thought he had several spots, just as 
much as our boy bad, and that that was enough ; but 
two years afterwards, while we were in AmericajHarry 
Nun caught the small-pox in the natural way and died. 
Now, it seems, the man who inoculated him was quite 
ignorant ; for two or three other children, whom fie at- 
tended, have caught the disease since, though he waa 
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positive that they were safe. Don't you think we had 
better have our boy inoculated again immediately, by 
some proper person. 

* Undoubtedly, my dear ; undoubtedly. But I think 
we had better have him vaccined. I am not sure,how- 
ever ; but I will ask Dr. — *s opinion this day, and be 
guided by that ; I shall see him at dinner : he has pro- 
mised to dine with us. 

- Some accident prevented him from coming, and I 
thought of writing to him the next day, but afterward 
put it off.— Lucy came again into my study, where she 
was sure to find me in the morning. • My dear,* said 
she, * do you recollect that you desired me to defer in- 
oculating ourlittle boy till you could decide whether it 
will be best to inoculate him in the common way, or 
the vaccine I 

* Yes, my dear, I recollect it perfectly well. lam 

much inclined to the vaccine. My friend, Mr. L-:;^ ^ 

has had all his children vaccined, and I just wait to see 
the effect.* 

« Oh, my love I* said Lucy,* do not wait any longer ; 
for you know we run a terrible risk of his catching the 
<small-pox every day, every hour.* 

< We have run that risk, and escaped for these three 
years past,* said I ; « and, in my opinion the boy has had 
the small-pox.* 

* So Mr, and Mrs. Nun thought, and you see what 
has happened. Remember our boy Was inoculated by 
the same man. I aitt sure ever since Mr. Nun men- 
tioned this, I never take little Basil out to walk, I nev- 
er see him in a shop, I never have him in the carriage 
with me without being in terror. Yesterday a womati 
came to the coach. door with a child in her arms, who 
had a breaking out on his face. I thought it was the 
small-pox, and was so terrified that I had scarcely 
strength or presence of mind enough to draw up the 
glass. Our little boy was leaning out of the dqor to 
give a halfpenny to the child. My God t if that child 
had the small-pox 1* 

< My love,* said I, * do not alarm yourself so terribly; 
the boy shall be inoculated to^morrovf* 
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< Tomorrow ! Ohyiny dearest love, do not put it off 
till to-morrow/ said Lucy: let him be iooculated to-day I* 

< Well ; my dear, only keep your mind easy, and he 
shall he inoculated to day, if possible ; surely you must 
know I love the boy as well as you do, and am as anx* 
ious about him as you can be.' 

< I am sure of it, my love,' said Lucy.—* I meant no 
reproach. But« since you have decided that the boy 
shall be vaccined, let us send directly for the surgeon 
and have it done, and then he will be safe. 

She caught hold of the bell-cord to ring for a servant 
— -I stopped her. 

< No, my deari don't ring, said I ; < for the men are 
both out. I have sent one to the library, for the neiT 
Letters on Education, and the other to the rational toy 
shop, for some things I want for the child*' 

^ Theni if the servants are out, I had better walk to 
the surgeon's and bring him back with me.' 

< No, my dear, said I ; ' I must see Mr. L — 's children 
first. I am going out immediately ; I will call upgn 
them 9 tliey are healthy children, we can have the vac- 
cine infection from them, and I will inoculate the boy 
myself/ 

Lucy submitted. I take a melancholy pleasure in 
doing her justice, by recording every argument that 
she used, and every persuasive word that she said to 
me, upon this occasion. I am anxious to shew that 
she was not in the least to blame. I alone am guilty ! I i 
alone ought to have been the sufferer. It will scarce- 
ly be believed — I can hardly believe it my self, that after 
all Lucy said to me, I delayed two hours, and stayed to ^ 
finish making an extract from Rousseau's Emilius be- 
fore I set out. When I arrived at Mr. L — 's the chil- 
dren were just gone out to take an airing, and I could i 
not see them. A few hours may sometimes make all ^ 
the difference between health and sickness« happiness 
and misery ! I put off till the next day the inoculation 
of my child ! ^ 

In the mean time a coachman come to me to be hired': 
vuf boy was playing about the room, and as I afterward 



recollected), went up close to the man) and, while I wa» 
talking, stood examining a grey hound upon his but- 
tons, i asked the coachman many questions, and kept 
him for some time in the room. Just as I agreed to 
take him into my service, he said he could not come 
to live with me till the next week, because one of Mm 
§hUdren waa ill of the am all pox. 

These words struck me to the heart. I had a dreads 
ful presentiment of what was to follow. I remember 
starting from my seat, suid driving the man out of the; 
house witli violent menaces. My boy, poor innocenf 
victim^ followed trying to pacify me, and holding m^ 
back by the skirts of my coat. I caught him up in mj 
arms«*-I could not kiss him ; I felt as if I was hia ixiur«* 
derer. I scft him down again : Indeed I trembled so 
violently that I could not hold him. The child ran for 
his mother. 

I cannot dwell on these things.— Our boy sickened 
tlie next day— and the next week died in his motherV 
arms ! 

Her health had suffered much by the trials which 
she had gone through since our marriage. The disap^ 
probation of her father, the separation from all her 
friends, who were at variance with me, my imprison- 
ment, and then the death of her only child were too- 
much for her fortitude. She endeavoured to conceal 
this from me ; but I saw that her health was rapidly 
declining. She was always fond of the country ; and^ 
as my sole object now in life was to do whatsoever 
I could to console and please her, I propnosed to seH ou^ 
house in town, and to settle somewhere in the country. 
In the neighbourhood of her father and mother there 
was a pretty place to be lett which J had often heard 
her mention with delight ; I determined to take it : I 
had secret hopes that her friends would be gratified bjr 
this measure, and that they would live upon good terms^ 

with us. Her mother had seemed, by her letters, ti> 

be better disposed towards me since my rich relation had 
left me his fortune. — Lucy expressed great pleasure at 
the id^a of going to li^e ^ tte country , near her parents. » 
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Mid I wits rejcMced to Bee her smile once more. Bemg* 
mtundly of a sanguine disposition, hope revived in my 
h^urt : I flattered myself that we might yet be happy f 
that my Lucy would recover her peace of mind and her 
health ; and that perhaps Heaven might hl€B% us with 
aoether childw 

1 lost no time in entering into treaty for the estate 
In the country, and I soon found a purchaser for my 
excellent house in town. But my evU genius prevailed. 
I had neglected to renew the insurance of my house i 
the policy was out but nine days>* when a fire broka 
out in one of my servant's rooms at midnight) and| in 
•pite of all the assistance we could procurei the house 
was burnt to the ground. I carried my wife out sense- 
less in my arms ; and when I had deposited her in a 
place of safety^ returned to seaFch for a port-iblio, in 
which was the purchase-money of tbe country estate^ 
all in bsiik notes. But whether this port-folio was car- 
ried off by some of the crowds which faac^ assembled 
round the ruins of my house> or whether it was con- 
aumed in the flames^ I cannot determine. A more 
miserable wretch than I was could now scarcely be 
iound in the world ; and, to complete my misfortunes, 
I felt the consciousness that they, were all oocasioDed 
by my own folly; 

I am now coming, to the most extraordinary and tbe 
most interesting part of my history. A new and sur-» 
prismg accident luippened. 



J/ote by the JSA/or— What this accident was^ can 
sever now be known; for Basil put off finishing hi* 
IdstoijtUl TO-MORROW. . 

This fra^ent was found in an old escritoir, in an ob« 
fIByre lodgmg inSwallow^street^ 

THE END. 
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